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LEWIS the XIV, Sc: 
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SIR, 
Dedicate this Hi ory of the RE. 
 VOLU TIONS of England 


* to Tour Majeſty. It was no Fai- 
lure in Tur Majeſty, that the. laft 
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of them was not prevented. Hat Nur 
Abies been follow d, and Tour Succogrs | 
of LES © 
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The DEDICATION. 
accepted of, the King of England bad 
been ſtill on * Throne, + 


s *——< Gta cw 4 


That Prince 3 is — b 1 ving 
had Regard to the nice Temper of His 


People; who loo d upon Tour Alliance 


with a jealqus Eye, becauſe of Tour Re- 
ligion, and Power. But Tour Genero- 
ſety, Sir, is Great; in that Tou have 
undertaken to defend Him, at a Iime 
when His Mu for times bad depriv'd His = 
Courage and Bravery of any other Sup- 
port. Tour Majeſty, in this Hiſtory, 

will behold the Juſtice of the Cauſe Tow 
maintain; which is the very Cauſe of 
that ſame Religion, that renders Tou fo 
formidable to _ thoſe who attack. the 
Church; whoſe only Support Tou now 
are ein ſo many Enemies, who; have 
drawn Her own Children into a Confede- 
racy againſt Her, under. Colour of u 
ting them againſt» Fon, To ſpeak i in the 
Scripture Phraſe, They are the Battles. 


fk the Lord Tou ove _ ſo long, not 
the 
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The DR DICATTON. 
and the continual Succeſs God has bleſs'd 
Aon * Juſfcient!y LON it. 


6, a a * Dans W, ar, WY Tor 
Ma je gti has all Europe to deal with, 
4 Dur invincible Power has added whole 
Provinces, and impregnable Fortreſſes 
% Tour Congueſis ; among which Mons 
and Namur, taken by Tour Self in Per- 
ſon, and in the Sight of One Hundred 
T haufand. Men that ſhould have re- 
liev'd. them, might ſuffice to render a 
Reign Cammendable and Glorious. The 
Battles of Fleurus, of Staffarde, of 
Stenkerque, of Nerwinde, of Mar- 
A faille, and that which bas begun this. 
Campaign in Catalonia; not to mention 
many other Ingagements, wherein Tour, 
Arms have always preſerv'd their Supe- 
N riority over thoſe of Tour Enemies ; are 
J Succeſſes Heaven's moſt Favourite Mo- 
narchies have not ſeen in ſeveral Ages. 
The. Sea, after Hun Jon one ſignal 


Vidory, 


"+ 


The eo 


Vi Gery, and ſo many other Advantages 
over the Confederate Fleets, bas diſap- 


pointed Tou but once, to NE: the Nation, 


that ſome Regard us to be bad to Numbers, | 


end that Hercules himſelf cannot encoun- 1 


ter Two at the ſame Time. 


Bating that Accident, wherein can the 4 
Confederates boaſt they have worſted Jou? 
Tour Majefty had but one Enemy more to 


fear, and God has nom deliver d Tou from ö 11 


bim. Tour People was threaten d with | 
@ Scarcity, which afflicted the Poor, and 


conſequently your tender Heart, Hea- 
ven bas granted to Tour Vows ſuch a 
plentiful Tear, as may make amends for 
the —— of many. Thu freſs 
Bleſſing from Above, is to Tour Majeſty 
an Aſſurance of many more, and the more 
certain, in Regard of the Acknowleds- 
ments Jou have made; we have but now 
comply'd with it, in rendering our Thanks 
to God. Were the Subjects of the Con- 
federate Princes ſo dear to ben as 

Tours 


th * 8 ' . 
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| The DevrcxT0 N. 
T "urs are to Tou, we Gould have Fer ad 
ö our Thanks to God for a Peace, in- 
Pead of doing of it for Tour latter 7 cro- 
| Fes. Tour Majeſty ſacrific'd to ut as 
prany Congueſts, as would bave coſt Tour 
Hiemies many Campaigns, even if they 
3 —_ The Lord, Sir, will 
| catter the Nations that are for War; 
Put Ton fball Triumph, and we will lift 
&- our Hands to Heaven, that it may con- 
tinue to homer down its Bleſſmgs on Tour 
arme, whoſe Proſperity no Man wiſhes 
ore, than he who is more reſpedfully, 
and more devotedly, than any other, 


STR, 
"EE Majeſty's moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient Servant, 
and Loyal Subject, 


aris, Anno 
1693. 


F. J. D'Orleans. 
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I be Reader is deſer d to take Notice, 


Ther thit Tranſlation i ſtrictly ren- 


der d from the Original, without any 


the leaſt Addition, . or 
Alteration. | | 
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$ ADVERTISEMENT 
4 CONCERNING 


This HISTORY, 


By LAURENCE ECHARD, M. A. and 
Prebendary of Lincoln. 


HERE is a Natural Curioſity in moſt 
Men to know what 1s {aid of them and 
their Affairs by Strangers and Foreign- 
ers; eſpecially if it be by Perſons of; 
great Parts and Knowledge, among whom the) 
Author of this His TOR has always been ac⸗ 
counted. This is eaſily diſcernible by almoſt 
any Reader, who will ſoon diſcover great Art 
and Dexterity, .and no leſs Subtlety and Pene- 
tration in this Writer. And it is ſufficiently . 
known, that he had very great Advantages as to 
his Information and Intelligence in this Period, 
which conſiſts of much the greateſt Part of a 
Century, namely, of the Reign of Four Kings, 
of the foe Family of the SruAxrs. Within the 
compaſs of leſs than fifty Years of it, we find 
greater Varieties, and more wonderful Changes, 
than ever happen d in ENnGLAaNnD for Five Hun- 
dred Years before. All which is here judiciouſſy 
ks ay a compriz d 
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Advertiſement concerning 

compriz'd in a moderate Volume with no leſs 

Perſpicuity than Strictneſs, and with a beautiful 

1 Mixture of ſhort Characters, nice Reflections, and 

. notable Sentences, which render the whole ſo a- 

| greeable and inſtructive, that it is juſtly preſum'd 

the Tranſlation cou'd not be unacceptable to an 
Engliſh Reader. 

But while that Reader is entertained with fo 
much skill and Fineneſs, we ought tocantion him 
with relation to the Education and Religion of 

» the Author. For tho' he has great Marks of a 
generous Candor, and a laudable Deference to all 
duperiours, yet he is to be conſider d in all Places, 
as one in favour with the French King, and not 
only a true Fapiſt, but a compleat Jet So that 
we are to look upon him, not only as a Diſap- 
prover of our mixt Monarchy, but a direct Op- 
poſer of the Eſtabliſhment of the Church of Eng- 
land; which he ſeems to regard with an Eye of 
Envy and likewiſe Contempt, and ſhews no 
greater Eſteem for the Orthodoxy of the Engliſh 
Epic pal Men, than for the worſt of our Sectaries. 
With this Caution we may better judge of his 
Impartiality, which in general may deſerve 
Commendation, notwithſtanding his miſtaken 
Opinions : And when we know that he was a 
profeſs'd Enemy to all Proteſtants, however de- 
nominated, whatever he ſays concerning the 

3 Religion of our Kings and great Miniſters of State 

1 is more to be valu d and regarded. 


44 | But to come to fome Particulars, ——The Ac- 
mt count and Character he gives of King James the 
Ft Firſt, ſeems very juſt, with fome fmall Allowances, 


oi - Where hisUnderſtanding and Management appear 
= in better and fairer Colours than in ſome of our 
3 own common Writers. His Wiſdom has of late 
Years been more called in queſtion than formerly: 
But the Perſon who is utterly prejudiced againſt 
it, if he will not believe the laſt Page in Biſhox 
iz *  Spotſwadd's 
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Spot ſwood's Hiſtory, may be pleas d to look into 
1 5 75 Volume of Ruſßworth's Collections, (Prg. 47 2) 0 
and he will find ſomething that may either con- 
vince or ſurprize him. What this Author ſays con- 
cerning his Religion (in the 5th, ioth, and 1 2thPa- CO. /. 2 
ges) is curious and plauſible; for in the latter Part 
X of his Reign, he made ſeveralShews of a Tendency 
towards Popery. But at the ſame time, in Juſtice 
ve ought not to omit a Paſſage in the 1ſt Volume 
of Rnſworth, (Page 115) where, upon his Death- 
bed he carefully advis'd the Prince his Son, to 
Love bisWife, but not ber Religion And this his 
Son afterwards inſiſted on, ina particular Meſſage 
to his firſt Parliament then ſitting at Oxford. 
But whatever Opinions there might be of King 
James private Diſpoſitions towards Popery, this 
Author clears his Son King Charles from all In- 
tentions of promoting it, and fays, That nothing 
was more falſe than that Accuſation; for he was a 
Proteftant by Irclination, and never lov'd the Ca- 
th , (Page 22.) where he ſpeaks artfully in 
relation to the Queen, whoſe Conduct and Influ- 
ence might indeed create ſome Suſpicion. He like- 
wiſe declares him a perfect Proteffant in other Pla- 
ces, and ſtrongly confirms what render'd him 
moſt eſtimghle to the true Sons of the Church, his 
 inviolableAdherence toEpiſcopacy.He ſpeaks with 
Severity enqugh upon that Occafion, but owns, It 
was the only Fpint which decided the Fate of that un- 
fortunate Prince. And like a Man True in Hiſtory, 
tho' Erroneous in Opinion, he ſays, That at the 
fame Time he ſuffer d the true Epiſcopacy of Jeſus 
Chriſt to be bawiſh'd, be became a Martyr to that ex- 
travagant Phantom raisd by KingHenry the Eighth, 
Kc. This from the Mouth of an oppoſite Zealot, 
is an Honour to the Memory of the King, who 
abrqgd was accounted the Bulwark of the Engliſh 4 
Church; wherefore his ſtrange Fate and Death ey 
were be eg pleaſing to the Church, as well as 
Rome. a 2 Then 
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of 1ts being Genuine, but always looks upon it 


as the real Product of the King's own retired 


Thoughts. But for the Value and Excellency of f | 


that Work, the Author's extorted Acknowledg- 
ment of it, particularly in the 104th Page, is 
enough to ſhame the Endeavours of ſeveral late 


Libellers, who when they were not ſufficiently ' 4 


able to prove it ſpurious, have gone about to 
prove it worthleſs. But becauſe the Genuineneſs 
of that Work has been queſtion d by ſeveral con- 
ſiderable Men, by reaſon of the aſſuming For- 
wardneſs of Biſhop Gauden, the Credulity of the 
two Royal Brothers, and the Silence of cur 
Noble Hiſtorian, “ we ſhall refer the Reader on- 


ly to the Anſwer to Mr. Toland's Amyntor, written 


by Mr. Vag ſlaff. This Piece was never yet 


anſwer d; and we dare venture to ſay, that it 
is ſufficient to convince the Fair and Ra 


| tional, 
and that there is a new Edition defignd, that 


will either ſatisfy or ſilence the moſt Obſtinate. 


As to the King's more general Character, which 


may be ſeen, Pag. 10, &c. our Author ſeems ve- | 
ry judicious and impartial, but is not ſo full as 
might have been expected in a lagger Volume. 
He freely owns his Errors and Oveiſights; but in 
ſeveral Parts of this Hiſtory it appears that his 


Faults were generally quite contrary to thoſe 


vhich his Enemies generally charg'd upon him; 
and that thoſe which brought about his Misfor- 
tune, were not Stiffneſs and Obſtinacy, and a 


Deſire of Arbitrary Power and Tyranny, as they 


uſually alledg'd: But what principally ruin'd him 
was his good Nature and Conceſſions, and hisun- 
ſeaſonable Tenderneſs in Caſe of Blood. There- 


fore this Author ſays, It was bis pequſiar Fault ne- 
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"this HIS TOR 
ver to make uſe of neceſſary Extreams before he had 
made trial of ſeveral uſeleſs Precautions. In another 
Place he freely declares, it was hard to decide, 
Ibo bad the greateſt Cauſe to Bluſh, whether the King 
Pr always granting whatſoever his Subjects inſolently 
IT demanded, or bis Subje&s for continually demanding 
tbat which their King was compell d to grant. He in- 
timates alſo upon the ſame Occaſion, as if this 
Prince's Fate had taught the World, That there is 
a Mean even in Virtue, and that it is dangerous for a 
King to be too good. Had the King been ſuch as his 
Enemies have repreſented him, he wou'd have ea- 
ſily prevented their fatal Inſults and Injuries : 
and had he had but the leaſt Inclination to Blood, 
by opening a few Veins at firſt, he might have 
ſavd a Deluge. War was the fartheſt from his 
Thoughts: And if any ſtill doubt of this Truth, 
and will not believe the Lord Clarendon, as an im- 
partial Hiſtorian, he may be pleas'd to conſult and 
receive Satisfaction from the old Earl of Briſtols 
Apology; who having met both with Diſobliga- 
tions and Hardſhips from the Court, cannot be ſup- 
Dos d to have been prejudic'd on the King's Side. 
But for the Beginning of our Troubles, which 
firſt aroſe in Scotland, that the French, or rather 
Cardinal Richelieu, had a great Stroke in them, is 
freely acknowledg'd by our Author, who gives 
a plauſible Account of that Aﬀair, which we 
preſume is New to the Engliſh Reader, and very 
much to the Honour of the Royal Martyr. And 
tho' many of the Engliſh Papiſts did ſignalize 
themſelves for their Loyalty, yet we have great 
Reaſon to believe that their Party was too deep- 
Iy engag d in the future Calamities of the Na- 
tion; and that there were more Papiſts con- 
cern d in the Parliament - Army, than the King's, 
appears from his Majeſty's own Declaration af- 
ter the Battel at Fdgebill, which is not mention'd 
in this Author, And Salmonet, a Popiſh Prieſt, 
es. os a 3 | who 
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_ Advertiſement concerning : 
who wrote a Hiſtory of our Wars in the French. 
Tongue, ſays of this Fight, That, which moſt ſur- 
prix d every one, was, that they found among the 
Dead at Edge-hill ſeveral Popiſh Prieſts. © 7" 

To ſpeak a Word or two as to the other Cha- 
racters in the two firſt Books of this Hiſtory, ſuch 
as the Duke of Buckingham, Archbiſhop Laud, the 
Earl of Strafford, the Protector Cromwell, General 
Monck, &c. our Author, tho in Miniature, has 
drawn them with a maſterly Pencil. He ſeems 
happily to have hit their Features, or at leaſt 
{kilfully to have ſhown his own Art. Contrary 
to the Outcries of the King's Enemies, he clears 
Land and Strafford from being Papiſts, or rather 
accuſes them for being intire Proteſtants ; But 
he does not the ſame as to Buckingham, who he 
ſays was well inclind towards the true Faith, not- 
withſtanding the Looſeneſs of bis Life. What he 
ſays concerning Cromwell and Monck is worthy 
of Note and Attention, as likewiſe his Account 
of that wonderful Revolution, the Reſtauration. 
This concludes the ſecond Book, and alſo a re- 


gular and lively Hiſtory of the Tranſactions of | 


England for at leaſt twenty Years, beſides pre- 
liminary Affairs of a longer Space of Time. 
All which, with ſome forehinted Precautions. 
may be very uſeful as well as entertaining to all 
Engliſh Readers. dif ates 
The third and laſt Book, tho' it takes in many 


Years of the Reign of King Charles II. conſiſts ö 


principally of the laſt famous Revolution (1688) 
in England; which is beautifully repreſented with 
all its remote Steps and nearer Gradations. This 
ſeems to have been the main Deſign of the whole; 


and the Reader will eaſily perceive, that the 1 


Religion and the Cauſe here eſpous d, maſt have 
put a conſiderable Byaſs upon the Author, and 
thrown him under ſtronger Temptations to Par- 
tiality in this Book, than in the two former; 
FEY W wherefore 
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tb HISTORY. | 
awherefore it 1 to be read with the greater 
Caution, by thoſe who have leſs Experience. But 
of this the lefs needs to be faid, becauſe there 
| are not many Engliſh Men of any Years or Ex- 
=Y perience, but What can judge of the greateſt Part 
IT of it. Yet ſtill there are ſeveral Things that 


. will probably gratify, if not wholly ſatisfy the 


XX Incliftations of the moſt curious 
What he ſays concerning the Religion of King 
Charles the Second, is remarkable and probable, 
tho' till doubted by many conſiderable Men. In 
the 236th Page he ſays, He was no good Chriftian in 
his Actions, hit a Catholick in his Peart. And af- 
terwards he ſays he dy d in be Bofom of the Catho- 
lick Church, which he did not live in, becauſe of bis 
natural Love of Eaſe, and for fear of interrupting bis 
Pleaſures. This may be thought a peculiar Rea- 
fon, which will bear a double Meaning; yet it 
ſhews the Belief of the Author, who has ſeveral 
ſhort and ſubtle Refle&ions upon the King, par- 
ticularly when ſpeaking of the Popiſb Plot, he ſays 
He connterfeited a Credulity, which was made uſe of 
to the committing of much Injuſtice. In the Marriage 
between the Prince of Orange and the Princeſs 
Mary, which prov'd of ſo great Importance, he 
tells us, that the Duke of Tork her Father did all 
he cou'd to obſtruct the Match; and that the 1 
King his Brother, being impos'd upon by the 
Earl of Danby and Sir William Temple, concluded 
it without his Privity. This, tho obliquely and 
invidiouſly repreſented, will really be thought 
ran Honour to thoſe two great Men; ant the 
WW former of them has lately declard in Print, * 

= 7bat be will not ſuffer that part of his Services to be 
buryd in Oblivion. * 

As to the ſhort Reign of the laſt King Fames, 
the Regder will ſee in the Preface and the Book, a 
finer Apology for that unfortunate Prince than 
a 4 - . | ns 
* Vide Duke of Leeds's Letters. | 
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Advertiſement concerning this Hiſtory. 
his Friends in England have generally made fog 
him. He owns indeed that Difficulties made him 


ſometimes to inclin? to the worſt Side; and ſpeaking 


of his Zeal for the Romiſb Church, he declares 
himſelf to be none of thoſe who believe a Man cannot 
exceed in it; for That Fire, as Holy as it is, often burns 
the Houſe of God, when lighted without ſuch Precau- 
tions as Prudence preſcribes : A wiſe Saying, an 
applicable to the beſt Religion in the World. 
The Author has ſhown no ſmall Skill and Ma- 
nagement in the Defence of King James; but 
then it mult be own'd that he has very arbfully 
omitted, or very nicely palliated «;.5ſe Actions 
and Proceedings, which would hardly bear a 
ſtri& Scrutiny ; and he has too tenderly touch'd, 
or too deſignedly varniſh'd over, what wants the 


greateſt Apology of all, namely, open Breach of 


Faith. If he had been more ſparing in his Pro- 
miles, his Errors had been fewer, and his Caſe 
more pityable: But a true Enghþ Man will 
eaſily forget all, when he conſiders the Two in- 
comparable Daughters he left; a Bleſſing that 
attones for greater Crimes than one Man can be 
ſuppos'd to commit. 

But after all, there are ſeveral Things ſo 
new and curious in this Part, as to the Revolu- 
tion itſelf that it is not doubted, but it will 
g ve both Pleaſure and Inſtruction to a cautious 


. 


Reader. 


Leuth in Lincoln- 
thire, May 8. 171 Is 
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AUTH O RS 
PREFACE. 


RAT the Beginning of the Third Book * offer 
[4] 8 the Reaſons which induc d me to publiſh this 
: | & Hiſtory ſo ſoon, contrary to my firſt Reſolu- 
n tions. This Preface regards other Matters, 
which I thought fit the Reader foul be inform doof. 


"The SP i is, That this Work is a complete Hiſtory 
of the Houſe of the Stuarts, ſince its uniting tho Growns, 
which compoſe the Britiſh Monarchy, in the Perſon of 
King James the firſt. Tho the Hiflory of that Prince 
be more contracted than thoſe of the others; I do not 
think I have omitted any Paſſage of bis Reign that is 
conſiderably worth —— ; and Tam perſuaded, I 
give ſuch an Account of bis Perſon as will be Satisfa- 
Gory. My Relation reaches down to our e 


in- 


* p. Orleans has written four Books X The e of 
the Revolutions in England, 
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ing wrong to that Truth, which is due from him to the 
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The Author's Preface. 
wncludes That Revolution which ſtill keeps Europe in a 
Fire. I was 4 of the Difficulties of the Un- 
dertaking , thoſe who write Libels, or Apologies, 
may perbaps be inſenſible of it, becauſe they fill their ll 
Works with nothing but what is favourable to their 
Cauſe. An Hiſtorian, who * after Truth, who #8 
deſires to deliver it, and looks upon it as the main lf 
Duty of bis Profeſſion, muſt needs be hard ſet to find 
it out, and much more to know how to expreſs him- 
Jelf upon ſuch a Subjelt as this; in which, not to 
mention other Conſiderations, not to be ſlightly paſsd 
over by a wiſe Man, every one has proceeded up- 
on ſuch Prepoſſeſton as is very difficult for a Writer || 
to remove. I have ſurmounted all thoſe Obſtacles, i 
and ventur d to write one of the niceſt Parts of the 
Hiſtory of our Times. I hade ſought after the | 
Truth, and have deliver'd it, without any other 


Proſpe@ than doing Fuſtice to thoſe to whom I owe | ary 
it : Which is the only Motive that inclines me to ll ”.” 
be partial, when I am ſo. I know there are ſome | Cr 
Perſons who would have thoſe that write Hiſtory 2 


eſpouſe no Party, and only deliver the Facts plainly, 
leaving the Readers to judge what is well, or ill done, | 
without Prepoſſeſſion. | >} Re 


That is a good Rule, and thoſe who follow it run in 
to leſs Danger of deviating from Truth than others; | 
but there are ſome Hiſtories of ſuch a Nature, that an 
Author cannot obſerve that very Maxim, without da- 


Readers. Such are thoſe, which an HiSTORTAN 
writes aſter partial Authors, who have hlac ł ned 
commendable Actions, and vertunus Actors with bei- 
nous Slanders; who have fallen upon Religion, the 
Legal Authority, and Soveraigus; and who contrary 


to the Precepts deliver d in Holy Writ, have touch d 
the Lord's anointed, and done his Prophets f 
Harm, Thoſe Se@aries, who in our Days have writ 


the 


4 ml 8 . 
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he Hiſtory f the Three lf Kings of En 5 
xcepting only ſome few leſs. violent, and more 
aut ĩous of their own Reputation, haue had ſo little 
Regard to Moderation, and uf d their Books, or 
"5 5, their Libels, with ſo much Venom againſt 


4 * 
N. 


ho 8 boſe Princes ; againſt the C, atholick Religion, pro- 
in . by the lf of them, and againſt the Preroga- 
id ves of the Crown, that an Hiſtorian, who would 
- = 2 the Truth, and diſcover it to his Readers, can- 
to ot forbear appear ing againſt them. I have done 
"7 : ſeldom as poſhble, and when I have done it, bave 
alen care in attacking the Hi * not to deviate 
rom the Reſpet that ; is due to thoſe Ferſons, who 
r their Birth, their Dignity, and their Character 
= ought to be reſpefted, even by thoſe who cannot 
prove of their Condu#. I have done Fuſtice to 5 
„good Dualities of thoſe who had many bad ones. 
e i have commended the Adtions of the nickedeſ 
= when they were commendable ; and TI have not deny' 
Cromwell, whom bis Regicide render d the moſt 
odrons Tryant that ever was, the Honour of baving 
been a mighty (ny a notable We . a 
great Commander. 


I have behav'd N in the ſame Manner towards. 
thoſe, whoſe Side Truth and Juice bave oblig'd me 
to eſpouſe. Thave not conceal d the Faults, the De- 
feds, or the wrong Meaſures of thoſe Princes whoſe 
Cauſe I have defended. I have never excus'd them, 

but when I really thought they were excuſable; and 
if I could be apprehenſive of having exceeded, it 
a would. be rather in uſing t too much n. 4 in 
p en, 


— 


be next Particular I thought m 77 oblig'd to a ac- 
quaint the Reader with. relates to the Memoirs I have 
made uſe of. I bave preferr d Publick and approv'd Hi- 
Hories, before private and peculiar Manyſcripts. I 


bare 
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The Author's'Preface. 
bave been told of ſome, which ] have ſlighted, becauſe 
Tfound they had not ſo much Authority as was re- 

niſite to be made uſe of with Safety. But I have 


en furniſh'd with others of ſuch a Character as I as 


could have noReaſon to ſcruple the making uſe of them, N | 
and they have been a great Help to ne. 


For the Hiſtory of King Charles the Firſt, the 
Marquis D'Eftampes has been pleas'd to impart to 4 
me the Letters of the late Mareſchal D' Eſtampes, 


bis Grandfather, and Embaſſador in England during ol 


the Sefton of that famous Parliament,” which firſt $ 
ſhook the King's Fortune. T have there found many | 
bings I could not meet with elſewhere, becauſe of the 
Correſpondence there was between that Miniſter and 
the Chief of the Parliament-Fa#ion, with whom | 
France then kept in, to counterpoſe the Court, then 
almoſt declar d for the Intereſt of Spain. 92 


F. de la Rue has ſhown me an Extract, formerly | 
taken by bimſelf, of the Mareſchal D'Eſtrades's Let. 
ters to Cardinal Richelieu, wherein I have foum 
ſome Particulars, which have given me light in very 
important Points, which are known, but wrong, be- 
cauſe only known upon publick Reports, which alter, 
and confound them. The Copier's Character has 
made them to me as good as Originals; thoſe who 
are acquainted with him will allow I might make 


ſuch Uſe of bim. 1 
Towards the Hiſory of King Charles the Second, 


the Advocate General de Lamoignon, bas communi- 
cated to me a Relation of the Affairs of England, 


writ by himſelf, when be travell d into England, in 

the Tear 1665. The Mamiſcript is compos d, as far as 

it regards that Reign, of what he had from the King 

bimfelf. His Majeſty when in France, had receiv'd 

ſome good Offices from the late Premier _ 
| an 


* 
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The Author's Preface: _ 

d was pleas d in a ge to make an Acknow-. 
dement to bis Son. He gave him Lodgings in 
= hitchall, and much Liberty to ſee him; and per- 
ing by the Queftions, Monſieur de Lamoignon 
a, that be was gathering all the Particulars be 
.d, relating to bis Hiſtory, be was pleas d himſelf 
4 inform him; and upon what be told bim, the No- 
ion 1 ſpeak of was compild ; to which Monſieur 
Lamoignon added a Deſcription of that Court, 
ich has dire#ed me in the enſuing Times, and which. 
2 bave found ſo agreeable to what I have been after- 
cds told by ſeveral Noblemen of that Nation, who. 

ere a Part of the ſame Court, that I could not but 
dmire a Toung Stranger ſhould be ſo well acquainted. 
With their Genius, tbeir Intrigues, and their In- 


eres. | 


I may ſay, I have had the ſame good Fortune in 
3 _ the Hiſtory of King James the Second. 
have bad the Liberty of di ſcourſing that Prince 
about it, as long as I could wiſh. I am not afraid 
o om it, ſince moſt of the Facts I mention, are ſo 
public kly known, that none, not even bis Enemies, 
diſown them. There is ſcarce any other Difference 
between what we all relate, but in the Motives, and 
Occaſions of the Actions we mention. I believe no 
mt Man will form a Judgment of that Monarchs 
Intentions, and the Grounds of his Proceedings, from 
what is given out by his Subje#s, or reported by their 
Partiſans. His Religion, bis Dignity, bis Virtue, 
and the Character of his Perſon, make bim more to 
Me rely d on than they. His Uprightneſs towards God, 
bich has made him ſacrifice Three Crowns to his 
aitb, is an undeniable Teſtimony of bis Sincerigy 
towards Men in Sr a much leſs Concern, . The 
Proteſtants blame him for having brought bis Misfar- 
tunes upon -bimſelf, by a Contempt of the eflabliſhd 
Lays , by affecting an Arbitrary Power z by an im- 
moderate 


Let us lay aſide the Partiality we may have on Ac- i 
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The Author's Preface. 
moderate Zeal for bis Religion, tending to the De- 
ftruction of the Nation, and by ſeveral Attempts no Wk. 
way ſuitable to the Power of a King of England, Ea 
which is circumſcrib'd by the Parliament, and the Li- r 
berties of the People. That Prince declared, be . 
did nothing contrary to the Laws of the Ring- 
dom; and if be diſpensd with them, it was by a 
Right own d by the Fudges who were Proteſtants, 
and infeparable to the Royal Dignity ; that be at- x 
tempted nothing in Favour of his own Religion, but W!* 
in Moderation, and that without the leaſt Deſign of 4 
obliging any Man to embrace it, any farther than . 
Conſcience, and Conviction ſhould ingage them of ** 
their own free Mil; that he had ud all the Means i *©* 
Prudence could ſuggeſt, for maintaining of thoſe * 
Rights that were conteſted with him; that if be re- e. 
jected ſome be might have had recourſe to, he was 
guilty of that Fault out of Care, not to prove the 
Fealous Temper of bis Subje&s, and give Uneafineſs “ 
to thoſe very Proteſtants, who complain ſo bitterly | 
againſt him; and after all, that the Meaſures be 
took were of ſuch a Nature, as could not have Kot 
faild, bad they not been broken by unparallell'd 
Treachery, and ſuch as a Man of Probity can never 
imagine, or conceive ſo many Perſons of eminent 
Duality, and moſt of them loaded with his Favours, , 
could ever be guilty of, | 


« 
Ys 
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I there any Queſtion to be made, where the 
Truth reſides, upon theſe two different Teſtimonies ? | 


count of our Religion, and our Love to our Kings ; 
let us only conſult Reaſon, natural Senſe, and 
the firſt Principles. Can a wiſe Man waver between if 
theſe two Plans of Engliſh Hiftory, and not declare | 
for the latter? I have follow'd it, and am ſure, L 
the 'Fas will oblige the Reader to declare I was Wi? 
in the Right in ſo doing. | * ö 
. Tam 
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The + Author! ; \Prefice. 
Tan alfo bebolden for ſome Ahn n to 1 


J Pf of Caſtlemain, whoſe Virtue, ſo often 174 
3. be Sake of bis Faith, is a great Addition to bis 
bs th, and his extenſive Knowled E anſu werable to his 


Wo, ehtly Mind. Mr. Skelton bas inſtructed me in 
M 4 Wat be knew, by being employs upon conflleraliy 
þ -otzations in all the Courts of of Europe 72705 
5 rh in France and Holland, bers be b 
portunity of being nearer than any other to ſee 


A ' obſerve the niceſt Part of what was in Agi 

4 tion, at the ine of the Repolut ion. But no 

1 has furniſß d me with better, or mare certain 
lem oirs, than Mr. Sheridan, an 1 Iriſh Gentleman, 


Wormerly Secretary of State , Privy Councellor and Sur- 
eyor General of the Revenue in bis own Country. 
have met with none more knowing in the Britith 
Hiſtory than be, nor better acquainted with the 
Particulars © late Actions, or of the ſeveral In- 
reſts of thoſe concern d in them. He bas ſo great a 
bare in this Work, that I ſhould be 2. ul, did 


not own it. 


Nil et all 6, Helps. J am Tit 1 
ry have committed ſome Miſtakes; but declare 1 
m ready to own and mend them, when told of them. 
n the mean while, I may Juſtly expect ſome Favour 
rom the Readers, in regard of the Difficulty there 
in writing the Hiſtory of a Nation, which differs 
much from * Hy aud often varics from itſelf, 
s the Engliſh does. Religion alone there, makes a 
onfuſion of Seas, the Difference between which is 
1. to be unravel d. e Diverſity of Fadlions in 
= ngland j is another Trouble to an Hiſtorian, eſpe- 
Stranger, and often puts bim in danger of 
ring. For thoſe Factions, as well as * 
i cauently dividing Families, ſo that the ſame 
ames art fomnd i in different Sefs ond _— 
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The Author's Preface. 
not to mention thoſe who do not always adhere to the 


fame Sect or Party, it is eaſy to miſtake one for 
another. a I 


Theſe are the main Points. I thought my ſelf YG 
oblig'd to give my Readers an Account of, and am 
ready to receive any Information from them, and 
to improve upon their Obſervations, if ever ſo ſligbtiß 
communicated to me. Some there are, which at 
leaſt Publick Fame will make known to Authors. 
F ſhall be attentive to them, and docible, and vil! 
endeavour to make my on Errors alvantageous to me, ⁵⁶ 
in order to be guilty of the fewer for the Time to 
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come. 
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ontaining a Short Account of the Peaces 
ful Reign of King Ja uxs the Firſt, 
and tbe Troubles under King CnARLES 
the Firſt, to the Murder of that Prince, 
and Uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 


ERE the Inlinarions of Princes asni- 1603. 
- / turally communicated to their Subjects, 
_  asthoſe of Parentsaretotheir Children, X. James 
the Engliſb Nation might for a lonß peacea- 
time have been heal'd King James bie 
he Firt, bf that reſtleſs Diſtemper which is he Occa- 


fion of Revolutions. No Prince was ever a greater Lo. * 

ver of Peace, or more careful to maintain it. He was ; 

pleas d and glory'd in being call'd the Peaceable King. 

His 7 Deſigns, * all 3 
at. 
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lt Author's Preface) ?- 
1603. that end. He frankly declar'd he was not ambitious of | 
extending his Dominions, but thought it enough to ob- 
| ſtruct others from incroaching on them; and own'd an WP" 
Averfion to War, which, he ſaid, was in the State like 
Women in a private Family, ſometimes a neceflary 
Evil, but to-be avoided as much as poſſible. It is al- 
ſo reported, that he had a natural Averſſon to Arms, 
and could not ſee a naked Sword without being in Dan- 
ger of Swooning, Yet is not that Weakneſs attributed 

to want of Courage, but to the Fright the Queen his Mo- 

ther took, when being big of him, ſhe ſaw David Rice 
murder'd in her Preſence. However, ill Tongues did 
not forbear reproaching him on that account, and 
ſome Perſon had the Boldneſs to make a Latin Digich, q 
the Senſe whereof was; That Elizabeth had been a 
pou King, and James was a good Queen, for Nature if 
ad been miſtaken in both of them. 4 
All theſe Reflections could not move that Philoſophi- 
cal Prince to make any Alteration in his Conduct, which 
he was fix'd in by Nature, Education, and Study. The 
Courſe of his Life was regulated by that Plan and ever 


| * ' 


Loet in 4-continu'd uniform in that Particular, One of his firſt 0 
mity with publick Acts, as ſoon as ſeated on the Throne of England, en 
France was a Declaration, that he would maintain a good Un- . 
| and Spain. derflaaging with all his Neighbours. And accordingly, Wl * 
129 upon his firſt taking Poſſeſſion of the Government of 1 
1 that Monarchy, he immediately gave Order to conclude a1 
va 2 Peace with Hain, which Queen Elizabeth had been WF 
Jong in War with; and to renew the Alliance that Prin- k 
4 ceſs had contracted with Henry the Great, King of * 
Ly France, From that Time forward, King James adhering WW * 
0 to the Rule he had preſcrib'd to himſelt, not to interfere 81 
ds with the Affairs of others, very rarely interpos'd in what WW: i 
1 related to thoſe two Monarchs, neither endexvouring * 
+40 | Tet them at Variance, nor to reconcile them. He alſo un 
1 very dexterouſly prevented an almoſt unavoidable Occa- Men 
1 ſion of breaking with one or other of them; on the one 1 ” 
1 , fide, under-hand obſtructing the Dutch from putting in 
? j 10 themſelves under the Protection of France, as they were * 
1 courted to do; and on the other, induſtriouſſy advan- Wh j;. 
1 cing their Accommodation with Spain ; Thus at once WW... 


diſcharging himſelf of the Ingagement he was under of 
protecting a Proteſtant Nation againſt Spain, and of the 47 
Fealouly e muſt have conceiv'd, leſt France, by r Ac. 

ceſſion 
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fon of the United Provintes to its Power, might ac- 


ob. ire a Superiority that muſt be uneaſy to its Neigh- 

i EE 3:0 (8. hols fa 20 4 
— 8 Whatſoever Alliances this King contracted with other 
ary Movereigns, the Conſequence of them never was ſuch | 
al-. o ingage him in their Quarrels. His Brother in Law, Refuſes 
ms, bs King of Denmark ; defagning to make War with Swe- Aid to 8 
an- x diſcover d his Intention to him, deſiring his Aſſi- Denmark. 
ted ee. King James did all he could to didwade him; ; 
to. perceiving he could not ; grown; poſitively declar'd 
ice would not aſſiſt him, and was as good as his Word. | 
lid AT he Emulationthere was between thoſe Foreign Pow- Engliſh 
a wy much facilitated the Zxg/i-Monarch's continu- wneaſy. 
ch, et Peace with them as he defar'd; each of them keep; Temperʒ 
| 1 fair with him, if not to gain him for an Ally; yet at 


aſt not to make him an Enemy. There was more Rea- 

to fear he might ineet with greater Obſtacles in ſe- 
ring the publick Tranquility at home among his Sub- 
Ets ; and in this Particular he made it appear, that 
ature had no leſs furni ſſi d him with the Talent of eſta- 
iſhing Peace; than with the Inclination to it. For on 


ae one Hand; che uneaſy Teniper of An Engliũ Parlia- 
, ent ſeem' d likely to be heighten'd under a King who 
fn. 2 Stranger, and unacquainted-with the Cuſtoms of 


We Country; and on the other, the Union of two 


„e Res, and Unkriendly Nations, gd find him 
ar was to 'govert chem enough to do, before they 


ald be reconcil'd to one another. Beſides that, the 


* icference of Religion betwixt them, tho' both Prote- 
of ts, was 4 powerful Motive to fliſunite the Minds of 


ze two Natiohs, between which there was before a | 
tural Antipathy. N wi” 48 1 
Since thofe Iflinders have abandon'd that Unity, S:#s in 
hich is the diſtinctive Mark of the True Church, all the England. 
oft extravagant and ſenſleſs Hereſies in the World have 
und Followers among them; of ſuch mighty Canſe- 

ence it is not to deviate from that firſt Point of the 
aal Authority, which is the: only Preſerrative ap- 

dinted by God to ſecure the Mind of Man from 1 
2 out of the Way: The Sbrinians, the Anabaptiſts; the 
ecriu, the 4damites, and almoſt all the new Sects 
rt have of late ſprupg up ſince the Days of Martin Lu- 

have their Meetings or Conventicles in that Iſland: 
t has even thoſe who are rate in other Parts, and whoſe 
B 2 Names 


* 


4 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1603, Names are expreſſive of their Madneſs, ſuch as the Fa 
ichs and Quakers. . 

Church of The Chiefeſt among all theſe SeQs, are thoſe two, 
England. hich divide England and Scotland into two Parts; al molt 

| equal to one another; That which is properly call'd the Mi 

Church of England, embraces the Medley of Errors, Mir 

which Cranmer, who was a Lutheran ; the Duke of S. 

merſet, a Sacramentarian ; and Queen Elizabeth, who Mee 

took ſomething from all the Innovators of her Time, ad- WM | 

ded to the Schiſm begun by King Henry the Eighth, to 

form the New Religion, in which they alſo retain' 

ſome part of the Hierarchy and Cuſtoms of the Catho. 

lick Church, particularly the -Biſhops, and many 

1 : Ceremonies. Hence thoſe Sectaries had the Name 3 

N ip | og! iven them, in Oppoſition to the Presbyteri. 
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ans. Theſe laſt are the ſecond Predominant Sect in the 
Britiſh Monarchy. This Name has been impos'd @M; 
them, becauſe they are govern'd by the Elders, that is, 
by the Sages of their Congregation, who have no other 
Furitans. Character, but their Election to that Function. Theſeſſ 
are mere Calvin iſts, and otherwiſe called Puritans ii 
thoſe Kingdoms, becauſe they pretend they have purg n 


My. Chriſtianity from the Superſtitions they aſcribe to th T 
i Church of Rome, and cannot bear with the Church oo: 
10 6 England for retaining any part of them. | io 
Wi Theſe two Sects were continually embroil'd at th Hen 
15 Time I here ſpeak of. At their firſt falling off, they had lo 
11 


ated in Concert to overthrow the Catholick Religion 
and inſtead of it, to ſet up the Epiſcopal in England, and 
. Diſcord the Presbyterian in Scotland. When they had ſubdu'l 
between the Common Enemy, they turn'd their Arms upon one 
them, another, and began that War, which has produc'd thoſy 
diſmal Effects we have beheld. The —— was grown 
high when King James united the two Crowns, and thif 
was a farther Obſtruction to the Peace he intended to 
ſettle in his new acquir'd Monarchy. However he com 
paſs'd it. Fortune contributed ſomething, but man ce 
other things concurr'd, which were the Product of hi 
Management. . ä ar 

K. james: The firſt of theſe was his extraordinary Complaiſance 
Methodsto towards the Parliament, from his firſt Acceſſion to thi 
preſerve Throne; which he always conſulted, not only in th 
Peace. Weighty Affairs of State, but even in moſt of tho: 
The 1ſt, which concern'd his Family ; condeſcending 7 thei! 
e vice; 
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under the Family of the Stuarts, dc. 
Ivice ; pretending a mighty Regard not to infringe 


Wo eir Privileges ; asking few extraordinary 5 
_ Wd chooſing rather to be ſtreightned in his Way of 
the 


Moeing, than to adminiſter occafian of Complaint by 
ors Wing his Coffers. | 


een the two Nations, that neither of them was, un- 
bim, an Occaſion of Preferment, or an Obſtacle ta 
Wy The raifing of Robert Car, from a Private Gentle- 
Wn of Scotland to be Earl of Somerſet, Lord Chamber. 
Y, and Miniſter of State, at firſt made the Engliſb ap- 
zhenſive, leſt the natural Affection to his Country 
ould remove all Favour into Scotland ; but Time ſoon 


Wrs, another Favourite ſucceeded him, and that was an 
man, the ſame who afterwards grew ſo famous 
the Title of Duke of Buckingham. Cecil, another Eu- 
e- man, was Miniſter of State: King James thus ma- 
le ing it appear, that if he lov'd one Man more than ano- 
Per, it was Merit and Affection, not his Birth, or Na- 
n that gave him the Preference. | 


oying Peace at home, was his eaſy Compliance in 
lowing the Religion that was uppermoſt. He had 
een bred up in the Presbyterian Se and adher'd to it, 
long as he ſtaid in Scotland, but embraced the Epiſco- 
eas ſoon as he came into England. Not that he was 
did ofgReligion, having even ſome Inclination to the 
rue, and made ſome Steps towards being Converted 
= the Difficulty and the Conſequences of embracing 
Ne Catbolick, Religion were dreadful to a King of En- 
and, who was apprehenſive of diſturbing his Reſpoſe. 


5 
1603. 


— 


he ſecond 9 — carrying ſuch an even Hand be- Te 24, 


deceiv'd them. Car was diſgrac'd for his Miſdemea-H 


The third thing which contributed to this Prince's The 34. 


King James ſeem'd to have renounc'd his peaceable Eſtabliſhes 


Wi poſition, when intending to bring both the Kingdoms Epiſcopacy. 


the ſame Form of Worſhip, he undertook to intro- 


hug e Church of England into Stotland, But it ſoon ap- 


ncoWaracter ; by the extraordinary Circumſpection, and 
e nice Meaſures he took to bring it about; obſerving 


iv'd Affairs tended to ſuch Uneafineſs as might occaſi- 
any Trouble. Thus improving his Intereſt among 
e Great Ones, he, in the Year 1606, eſtabliſh'd Epiſ- 
B 3 © Ty 

| . 


* 


ce the Government, Ceremonies, and Diſcipline of 


ar'd, that even in this Enterprize he preferv'd his : 


= c proper Time, ſoothing, and giving way when he per- 


1606, ö 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, [ 


7 
14 6 
Th. 1606. copacy in that Kingdom, in ſpite of 'the Presbyterian M . 
. n nifters, and ſet up the High Commiſſion Court, for Ca 
1 the Exerciſe of the Biſhops Juriſdiction. However, at . 
on the ſame time, to render this diſagreeable Turn the 24 
. more tolerable to the Miniſters, he took care that their. 
N Penfions ſhould be rais'd and better paid. In a Synod . 
Wot: 1618. held at Perth, Anno Dom. 1618, he prevail'd to have the n 
11. five following Articles of the Engliſb Diſcipline receiv'd; e 
1 And pve 1. That the Sacrament ſhould be taken by the People WM, 
1 Articies, Kneeling, from the Hands of the Miniſters. 2. That 4 
| the Minitters ſhould go to their Houſes to baptize Chil: Hu. 
Wit dren in danger of Death. 3. That they ſhould admini. Ine 
v4 ſter the Communion to ſuch Perſons as defir'd it. 4. That Mas 
1 the Biſhops ſhould confirm Children when they came by 
ii hy to the Uſe of Reaſon, and had learn'd their Catechiſm, i 
1 5. That they ſhould keep the Feſtivals of the Nativity, Wh: 
bh Death, Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion of our Saviour, cc 
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Presbyterian Sect, as of a Serpent, whoſe Venom wat? 


4th Me: To conclude, the fourth Method King James dexte.“ F 
"rouſly made uſe of to gain both the Parliament, and the 


and Penteceſt, or Whitſuntide. Theſe Innovations, as the FIT 
zealous Presbyterians call'd them, made them mutiny, to 
adhering to their former Cuſtoms, notwithſtanding Mit; 
their Sovereign's Decree, and the Approbation of the Nu 
Synod, and particularly in Places remote from the Ci 
ties, where the Biſhops reſided. The King conniv'd, and 
bore with them ; believing he could not compel, wich 1 
out too much provoking them. For this ſame Reaſon race 
he deſiſted f:.om introducing the Engliſh Liturgy into 
the Churches of Scotland, as bo had at firſt defign'd, to rec 
the end the publick Prayers might be the ſam in all 
Parts; becauſe there was a general Commotion upon its 
being bruitedabroad, andcontented himſelfwith leaving 
the Project drawn up to the Prince his Son, for him 
to put it in Execution when there ſhould be a favour-R 
able Conjuncture; adviſing him to take heed of thef 


av 
Wo. 


equally pernicious both to Church and State. 


Sectaries in his Dominions, was from Time to Time to en 


expoſe the Catholicks to the Effects of their Averſion. 8 | 
They are faid to have given him occafion for ſo doing, tb⸗ 


at the Beginning of his Reign, by the Powder Plot. to. 
Such a deteſtable Attempt could never be too ſeverely " 
puniſh'd, All Men do not agree about the Circu mſtan. £1 
ces of it that were given out. The Inventions 1 ö 

N | 5 Vase 


* 
. 
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4 


Cc ::bolicks alone; for a conſiderable Number of the Con- 
M fpirators were Proteſtants; and if any Catholicks were 
the Mroncern'd, ſome of them were Prieſts, who had no 
heit ther Hand in it, than that they were accus'd without 


nod ufficient Proof, of having been told it in Confeſſion; 
the he others were two or three Incendiaries, ſet on, as is 
v N Pelier'd, by Cecil, the Prime Miniſter, in order to ex- 
le 


Poſe the A the Perſecutionghat enſu'd. How- 
Wvcr it was, the Complaint the KinWMnade to his Parlia- 
* Went of that Conſpiracy, whether true or falſe, was 
un, Wore ſucceſsful in gaining him the Affections of that 
hat Ha fembly, than he could have wiſh'd. A King hated 
me Wy the Catholic became the Hero of the Protęſtants; and 
2 Battle gain'd by his Conduct would not have pure 
WW has'd him ſo much Honour among them, as did the 
ur, accidental eſcaping of that Danger. This Method of 
the gaining the Peoples Affections, appear'd ſo ſucceſsful 
ny to that Prince, that he afterwards frequently made uſe of 
ing it; nor was he the laſt who has had recourſe to it. His 
the Succeſſors have ſcarce found any better Means to amuſe 


4 


Ci Itrbe Parliament, when they were apprehenfive of it, 
and than complaining againſt the Catbolichs, and employ- 
ich ing it in beſtowing real Penalties on imaginary Conſpi- 
ſon racies. ä 33 | | | 

nt King James's Care to oppreſs the Catbolicks in Ireland, 


redoubled his Applauſe among the Proteſtants. This 
coſt him no Trouble; for the I/ being deſtitute of 
ite the Succours the Spaniards ſent them in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, were leſs able than ever to oppoſe a 
im Power which was increas'd one half: So that this Af- 
fair difturb'd not the peaceable King's Repoſe. That of 
the Palatinate gave him more Uneafineſs, and was lik e- 
Wy, in ſpite of his Diſpoſition, to ingage him ina War, 
had not Death prevented; or rather, if the Way of 
CF reaty, which is always flow, and which he firſt try'd, 
a order to avoid a Rupture, had not gain'd him Time to 
end his Days in Peace. + 


peror Mathias, a Proteſtant League having offer'd that 
Elector to place him on the Throne of Bohemia, he con- 


Days ſhow what might have been invented then. How- 16 
ever it was, that Crime could not be imputed to the WWW 


King James never more exerted his peaceable Temper 1620. 
MF than upon this Occaſion : He had marry'd his Daughter Palatine 
to Frederick, Count Palatine: After the Death of the Em- 4Fain, 


I! $ The Hiſtory of the Revolations in England, 
. 1620. ſulted his Father. in- law, whòͤ foreſeeing the Conſequen- 
Ts | SV ces would be fatal to his own and his Sor-in-law's Quiet, 
Aſt did all he could to diſſwade him from it. But Frederick, 
i who had more regard to the Aſſiſtance he expected from 
him than to his Advice, would not refuſe the Offer N * 

made him by that Party, hoping that the King of En- 
gland would not forſake him in the Time of Need. He 
was crown'd, but the Coronation was all the Advantage 

he reap'd by his Royalty : An Army he had rais'd being 

routed at Prague iy the Emperor Ferdinand's, and his 

Catholick Majeſty's Forces entering the Palatinate almoſt 

at the ſame time; that Prince not only loft his new ac- 
F quir'd Dominions, but even thoſe which had deſcended } 
| x | to him from his Anceſtors with the Title of an Elector, 
4 the Inveſtiture whereof was given to his Kinſman the 
Duke of Bavaria by the Emperor Ferdinand. 4 
As fond as his Father- in- law was of Peace, he could i 
not nevertheleſs be inſenſible of the Ruin of his Somin- 
Fu | | law, or forbear eſpouſing the Intereſt of ſo conſiderable 
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a Branch of his Family, He eſpouſed it, but according 
to his Genius, in the tedious Way of Treaties, which 
Prince of laſted longer than his Life. Philip III. King of Spain be- 
Wales in ing ingag'd for the Houſe of Auſtria, and his Power con. 
Spain, ſiderable in that Affair, King James propos'd to him a 
Match between his own Son, the Prince of Wales, and 
the Infanta Mary, yet without mentioning the Motive 
that induc'd him to that Alliance. King Philip conſul- 
ted the Pope about that Math, and having receiy'd an 
Anſwer, that his Holineſs would conſent, provided any i 
Advantage might accrue to Religion, the Treaty was 
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ſet on foot. All things were well near adjuſted, and a . 
final Concluſion was ſo undoubtedly expected, that the ¶ ce 
Prince of Wales, to expreſs his Impatience for it, un- 
dertook a Journey into Spain. This extraordinary Pro- ta 
ceeding was thought might remove all Difficulties that hi 


r could yet remain towards obſtructing of the Match, aud 
to accelerate the tedious way of Proceeding in the 
Courts of Rome, and Madrid; but all the Eugliſb Vivaci- 8 
ty could not invigorate the Spaniſh Gravity, nor expe- 


dite the Tralian Slowneſs. After a confiderable time Mee 
1623. ſpent in publick Solemnities and Ceremonies, the Duke in 
Bucking- Of Buckingham, who had the Superintendence over the _ 


| ham's #1 Prince of Wales, falling at Variance with the Conde 
Conduct. Duque de Oli vares, Prime Miniſter to his Catholick _ 
| DEE JERY, 
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jeſly, the Buſineſs began to cool. Several Accidents 2623. 


heightned the Diſſatisfaction on both fides ; and at laſt WNW 
the Propoſal made by the King of Great Britain to the 1624. 


7 King of Spain, for engaging him to procure the Reſtitu- 
"FMrion of the Palatinate, quite broke off the Treaty. 


King James, and the Prince his Son, next caſt their Eyes 


7 pon France, and apply'd themſelves to King Lewis the 
zh, for his Sitter, the Princeſs Henrietta, whom 
ne Prince actually marry'd. 


After this Rupture with Spain, * James could no K. James 
Monger avoid taking up Arms againſt the Houſe, of Au- dies. 
ria; he was fully reſolv'd upon it, but it was that 


eaceable King's Fate to die in Peace. Heceas'd to live, 
Iwhenhe * to make War; which was on the 26th 
Day of March, 1625. belov'd by his Subjects, lamented 1625. 
by Strangers, and commended by all the Leagned Men 
Win Europe, as the Patron of Litterature ; for which, if we 
may judge by his Works, it wilLappear. he had rather 
an Affection than any good Taſte, and that he who, dy- 


g 8 ring his Life, call'd him the Learned King, rather did 


it becauſe he was a King, than becauſe he was really 

Learned. It were to be wiſh'd, for the Honour of that 

Prince, that he had been more ſparing of the Deference 
he had for Men of Letters. It cannot but move any one 

to Indignation againſt him, to ſee with what Patience 

he bore the Inſolence of Buchanan, who preſum'd to de>4 Fault of 
dicate * a Book to him, wherein that Author ſubjects bit. 


Monarchs to the Judgment of their People, -and to Pe- 
nalties, the greateſt whereof is not being depos'd. What 
that mercenary Hiſtorian falſly writes concerning Mary 
Stuart, ought to have mov'd a Son to expreſs more Con- 
cern againſt the Slanderer of his Mother. Poſterity, 
which does not ſpare King James, for having been too 
tame towards Queen Elizabeth, notwithſtanding.it ſo 
highly concern'd him not to provoke her, will never 
forget the Lenity he ſhow'd to an inſignificant Fellow, 


pecauſe he was a Man of Learning. 


From this DeſcriptionT have given of the firſt King of His Cha- 
the Houſe of &otland that govern'd England, twolhferen- racter. 


4 , ces may be drawn. The firſt, That his Talent for living 
= Peace, was almoſt equally the Product of his good 
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To The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 9 


25. and bad Qualities, of much Uprightneſs, a ſingular Mo. 2 
F deration; of an eaſy Temper, and good Behaviour ; 


* KCharles King Charles the Firſt's Enemies have given out, that 
the Firſt, a Prince who had been more Politick, leſs govern'd by Wn. 
o 


he had Faults, ſo he had Qualities that corrected them; 4 


cifive. It cannot be deny'd, but that he had Senſe, 8 
Courage, and Vertue. That briſk Way of his in making 
War, when he commanded kimſelf, and was fully re- 
ſolv'd upon it; the ſeveral Battles he fought in Perſon; 8 
the Victories he obtain'd; are Demonſtrations that he 
underſtood the Trade, tho' he did not love it. When 
he had more than once reduc'd his Enemies to extre- 
mity 3 another Victory would have made him Abſolute. ; 
But this Height of good Fortune ever fail'd him, what- 
ſoever he could do to attain it. Had it fallen to his lot, 
be would never have been charg'd with having brought 

upon himſelf a War which he endeayour'd to avoid, gor 


w 
but at the {ame Time of a Mind which neither look'd, M1: 
nor car d for any Thing beyond it ſelf, confin'd to the Me. 
preſent, and leaving to Time the Fate of his Poſterity ; p. 
right in the Bottom, but eaſy to incline to that Religion It 
where there was the leaſt Oppoſition, tho' his Inclina- Þt 
tion was to the True one; Complaiſant to avoid being 
contradicted; and fearful of exerciſing the Regal Prero. 
gative to avoid diſturbing the Tranquility of his Reign, 
finding it eaſter to connive at any Wrong than to pu- 
nifh it. The ſecond Inference may be made from x7 A > 
I have ſaid of King James is, That by ſecuring Peace to 
himielf, he left his Son Charles the Seed of thoſe Broils, | 
which occafion'd the Revolution I ſhall now write; a 
War without Money, a Parliament not us'd to give q 
any, and too poſitive in that Particular; a Religion 
not well reconcil'd to it ſelf, and ſeveral Sects contend- 


ing for Preference. 4 


others, of a more uniform Conduct; not ſo eaſy, or ſo 

ſitive out of Seaſon, and more ready in coming to a a 
Ron meals have ſurmountedall thoſe Difficulties. 3 
I zather believe it may be ſaid, he had overcome them, 
had he been more fortunate, and that he was one of 
thoſe, whoſe Reputation depends on their Succefs. As 


and as he committed Overſights, ſo he did other Things 
which would have more than made amends for them, 
had not Fortune, which favour'd him upon ſeveral Oc- 8 
caſions, always forſaken bim when Actions were de- 


with 
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M i ob 

ur with endeavouring to avoid it, when it was become abſo- 1623. 

W1utely neceſſary; he would rather haye been commend- Wo 

the Ned for managin of it well, and had the Succeſs been 

ty ; proſperous, all Men would have forgot, that perhaps 

ion It had been indiſcreet in the Original, and too ſlow in 

na- the Beginning. ; * 

ing For the more orderly laying 1 that King's unpa- 

ro. alell'd Misfortunes, and for the better diſcovering, as 

on, Is the Duty of an Hiſtorian, the Miſcarriages that are ſaid 

pu-. o have contributed towards them, we muſt add to the 

nat Wther Seedsof Nomeſtick T'roublesand Diviſions left him 

to by his Father, a Favourite that was both envy'd and ; 
ls, Whated. George Villers, Duke of Buckingham, who had Bucking- 
a Wgain'd the Aſcendant over the Father arid the Son ſuc-ham's 
ve Wceflively, was the Favourite I ſpeak of. He was a No- Character. 
on bleman endu'd with ſuch Qualities as render'd him ami- 

d-. able to thoſe he defir'd to pleaſe, and at the {ame time 
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made him more inſupportable to thoſe he was not afraid 


9 to effend. He was a Handſome Man and Witty; born 
of an aſpiring Nature, of a very noble, and, when he 


pleas'd, ingaging Behaviour; but Imperious, Haughty, 
and Reſtleſs; and one of thoſe conceited Courtiers, who 


believe they can do every Thing, becauſe they have no 
Experience in any Thing; who endeavour to oblige 


no Man, when they have gain'd thoſe they ſtand in need 
of ; and who ſacrifice even their Maſter's Intereſt to their 
own Ambition. 

Such a Favourite was moſt proper to alienate the 
Hearts of the Engliſa from their new King; and he was 
the firſt Occaſion of the fatal Breach between that Prince 


and his People. The Averſion conceiv'd againſt the His Acts. 


Duke had not appear'd ſa openly during the former 
Reign; either becauſe the bearing with him was become 
habitual, or for that the Parliament believ'd that Com- 
plaiſance was due to an old King, who indulg'd them 
very much. Nay, there was a Time when that Aſſembly 


8 2 the Duke great Reſpect, believing themſelves ob- 


I: 'd to him for having broke off the Match with Spain, 
which King James, contrary to his uſual Practice, had 
undertaken without their liking. Buckingham had been 
ſo artful as to perſwade them, that the Deference he 


PEE far their Opinions had prevail'd with him to diſ- 


er an Alliance which was diſagreeable to them, 
and which they were apprehenſive might be of fatal Con- 


— 
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2 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
- 2625. ſequence to the Proteſtant Religion. But the Differences 
S between that Haughty Favourite and the Earl of Briſtol, 
Embaſſador at the Court of Spain, during that Negoti- 
ation, ay <2cds diſcover'd ſome Secrets, which unde- 
ceiv'd the Parliament. The Duke was a Man of [n- 
trigue,and the Audaciouſneſsof his Attempts ſometimes 
Unhayyy drew him into Inconveniencies. That he made upon the 
Imtrigues. Dutcheſs of Olivares, whom he durſt preſume to ac- 
quaint with a Paſſion he either had, or pretended to 
have for her, coſt him dear, as is well known. The 
greateſt Misfortune was, that that Intrigue help'd to 
break his Maſter's Meaſures towards the Marriage of the 
Prince. The Earl of Briftol had given intimation of 
that Practice of the Duke's, ſo ill becoming a Perſon 
entruſted with ſuch a Negotiation ; and Buckingham had 
his Revenge, by cauſing kim to berecall'd from his Am- 
baſſy. The Earl ſuppreſt his Reſentment, as long as he 
thought the Seaſon was not proper to obtain Satisfacti- 
on ; but as _— as King James was dead, he laid hold of 
the Opportunity of the Maſter's being chang'd, to at- 
tack the Favourite, whom he charg'd with ſeveral Miſ- 
demeanors in the firſt Parliament the new King aſſem- 
bled ; and among the reſt, of haying contriv'd the Match Ml 
with Sai, in order to reſtore the Catholick Religion, ti 
inſtead of breaking it off, out of any Zeal for he thee: == 
teſtant. The Earl was in the right, for Buckingham 
was 2 well inclin'd towards the true Faith, not- 
withſtanding the looſneſs of his Life; and his Maſter 
being of the ſame Mind, one of their main Deſigns in 
contracting an Alliance with ſuch a Catholick Monar- 
chy, had been to diſpoſe the Affairs of England to an en- 
Imfeach- tire Re- union with the See of Rome. The Pope and the 
ment. Prince had writ to one another, upon SITE of the 
Diſpenſation requiſite for that Marriage. A leſs Matter 
would have ſerv'd the Earl of Bo to Impeach the Fa- 
vourite of High Treaſon in the Parliament held under 
the new Reign. | . | 
Parlia- The King was much ſurpriz'd at it, Charles was as 
ment refu- much inclin'd to Peace as James had been; but of an 
| ſes Sup- Age that made him leſs averſe to War. Being ingag d 
. plies. to declare againſt the Houſe of Auſtria to procure the 
Reftitution of the Palatinate; he thought bis Honour g if. 
coneern'd in fo doing as ſoon as he had aſcended the” 
Throne, and conſummated the Marriage, which pu , 
| 95 een 
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Under the Family of the Stuarts, &c. 3 
been put off on account of his Father's Death. The 1623 
Parliament before the Deceaſe of King James had pro- 
mis'd as much Money as was requiſite for that Enter. © © 
prize; but none had yet been rais'd. King: Charles 
preſs'd for it, and hop'd they would, out of hand, ſettle 
Mafficient Funds to anſwer the Sum promis'd, when he 
a peremptorily given to underſtand, that he muſt ex- 
ect none, till the Duke of Buckingham had anſwer d to 
Mach Things as were laid to his Charge in Parliament. 
his ſhort Anſwer ſurpriz'd the Prince, and much more, 
he Favourite. The latter did all he could to allay thoſe 
"Meats, and made ule of the Method which had been ſo 
ſucceſsful with King James to amuſe the Parliament. He 
there iaveigh'd againſt the Catholicks, to ſhow he was 
no Favourer of them, but it avail'd him not. The Ca- 
tholicks were perſecuted, but yet the Proſecutionagainft 
him did not ceaſe. The Matter was drove ſo far, that Difſolu'd; 
it oblig'd the King to Diſſolve the Parliament, without 
I any Supply granted to carry on the War he defign'd to 
ingage in. However, he enter'd _ it at his own Ex- 
& pence, and on the Credit of his Priends, but with ill 
I Succeſs, Having begun to attack the Houſe of Auſtria 
in Spain, and caus'd a Deſcent to be made at Cad:z, his 
Troops were there roughly handled, and forc'd to re- 
tire, with conſiderable Loſs of Men, and more of their 
Reputation. N "Saad 
4 This Diſappointment heightned the Complaints a- 1626, 
gainſt the Favourite, and began to indiſpoſe the Minds 
of the People towards their Sovereign. However the Bucking- 
Duke was nothing diſmay'd : but to retrieve that Diſ- ham in 
mo. form'd another Project, the Succeſs whereof he France. 
ncy'd ſo ſure, that he reſolv'd to command the Forces 
appointed for that Service in Perſon. Being employ'd 
by the King in all Things of moment, he had been — 
into Fance to conclude the Match. The Duke had been 
look'd upon in that Country as an agreeable Courtier, 
"Mw hich made him not eſteem'd as an able Stateſman. He 
1 ad miſcarry d by endeavouring to pleaſe, and his Iu- 
rigues with the Women had now drawn him into ſome 
perſonal Inconveniencies, very prejudicial to the publick 
Affairs; befides that he had Commiſſion to make an 
Overture, which was not approv'd of; and was an Ally- 
ance againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, which King James 
had before in ſome meaſure inſinuated. Cardina 4 | 
| | ie, 
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Cauſes a France rais d another againſt him at home. The Noiſe 43 


* 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 


lien, who then govern'd France, had too many Enemies , 


at home to make any abroad. Being threaten'd with a 


Civil War, he had no mind to ingage in a foreign one. 3 
Beſides, tho' that great Politician bad already laid the 


Defign of lowering the Houſe of Auſtria, he thought it 


moſt expedient to begin by ſuppreſſing the Hwgonors, A | 
who were ſtill powerful in the Kingdom; and he medi-. 


tated the Siege of Rochel. Theſe Reaſons obſtructing his 


giving Ear to the Duke's Propoſal, the Match; which 


was too far advanc'd to be broke off, was concluded ; 
but the League took not effect. The Duke conceiv'd ſuch 
an Averſion againſt that Miniſter, that he privately com- 
bin'd with his — to deſtroy him, bringing upon 


him from England the Foreign War he had been appre- o 


henſive of, whilſt the Party that was averſe to him in 


War with of the Preparations made ſome Time after, for the Siege 


France, 


Parlia- Theſe violent Proceedings produc'd the Effect che 
mentagain Duke expected in Fance. 


440 ol dd. 


of Rochel, turniſh'd the Duke with a proper Opportunity 


to retrieve the Reputation his Maſter and he had loſt at 
the Cadiz Expedition. This was the Motive that engag'd 
King Charles in that War, notwithſtanding his Affection 
ueen his Wife. Buckingham 


and Complaiſance for the Q 


having made ſure of the King, did not believe the Par- 
liament ought to obſtruct him. He fancy'd a War up- 
on Fance, in Favour of a Proteſtant Faction, was an 
Enterprize too much to the Reliſh of the Nation, to 

leave him any Place to queſtion the Parliament would 
forget the Hatred they had conceiv'd againſt him, that 
ſo they might wholly apply themſelves to the ſettling 
of the neceſſary Funds for that War. Being full of this 
Notion, he began by ingaging in the Affair: He or- 
der'd the French Merchant Ships to be inſulted in the 

Channel, and caus'd moſt of the Queen's Catholick Set- 
vants that came out of France with her, to be ſent back, 
upon pretence, that they tranſgreſs'd the Laws of Eng- 


land, out of Zeal for their Religion. 


Orders were given for Re- 
priſals on the Engliſb Merchants, and the King thus pro- 
vok'd, ſent the Marſhal de Baſſompiere to demand Sati!- i 
faction for the late Breach of the Articles concluded 

upon the Marriage of his Siſter, The Duke, who had 
procur'd the Parliament to be aſſembled in the mean 
while, thought to have been as ſueceſsful there; but 

| was i 


5 Under the Family of the Stuarts, Ke. iz; 
fy 4 as deceiv'd: Tho' that Aſſembly was compos'd of 1626, 
e. ite different Members from the former, yer they pro 
eded on the ſame Grounds. They —— of the 
© erſecution againſt the Catholicks, and poſitively re- 1627; 
ad to grant the Supplies demanded to carry on the  . ©: 


it 


„ r, till fuch time as the Duke ſhould anſwer the Im- 
N chment brought againſt him. This Obſtinacy in the 
Ty liament, to proſecute the Favourite again, provok d 
. UB Matter, and mov'd him once more to diſſolve them 
Fi abruptly, ingaging a ſecond Time to carry on 


War at his own Expence, and with no better Suc- 
$ than the firſt, The Duke who commanded the 1628. 
my, was defeated at the Ifle of Rh-, which he //e of Rhe 


. 3 [ duld have _ himſelf of, — — with 
10 ss and Diſhonour. It is eaſy to gueſs how all Eng- 
os 8-4 10ok'd upon him at his Return; but the King con- 


Wuing the ſame in regard to him, it was reſolv'd be- 
Y een them to relieve Rochel, befieg'd by King Lewis 


4 Me 1 3th, the following Year. They concluded the Pro- 
1 ſtant Religion's being attack'd in one of its 22 
” rtreſſes, would be a powerful Motive for the Parlia- 


2” eot to grant Money. It was conven'd, and ſomething 
asated at firſt, but upon ſuch Terms as were hard in 
Wemſelves, and no leſs fatal in their Conſequences; 
Wing Charles then firſt beginning to ſtrip bimſelf of the 
Wain Prerogatives of his Crown to comply with his 
hemies, who abuſing his eaſy Temper, infenfibly 
ew him on to put the Supreme Power into their 


"3 nds, which they made uſe of to the DeftruQtion of 
1% 8-2 ſelf, and Ruin of his Family. It was at this Time Petition of 
rey made him give his Aﬀent to the Act call'd the Pe- Right, 
ne on of Ribe, importing among other Things derogato- | 

2 co the Royal Authority, that it ſpould not be in the King's 


er, either to banifh or impriſon any Perſon, without ar- 
ainting bim _— by Crime. HS: | 5 

Nor did the Parliament ſtop here ; but having thus fg enes 
he bd the Maſter, next bent their Force againſt — 
de. nister, ill urging that he ſhould anſwer to ſuch s. 
0 ings as had been laid to his Charge. Hot Speeches 


1l- 1 re made againſt him, and in that Heat the Prince 
do Pn ſclf was not ſpar'd. The Houſe of Commons proceed- 
| 


co far in that Inſolence, as to filence the King's Attor- 
vas 


y General, who would have ſpoke for him. This 
hutragiouſneſs oblig'd the King to diſſolve the Parlia- - 
ment 
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1679. 


Birth of 2 thoſe Ways were then little known in the Court o 
Princes. England, where a haughty Spirit prevail'd, which it 
was believ'd might be 


1630. 


1633. 


Diſcon- 
tents in 
England. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 


1628. ment again. He ſtill proſecuted the War, but with the fr 


ſame Succeſs. The Engliſb were twice repuls'd from Mie 
before - Rochel. Buckingham, who had not been there u 
the firſt time, was preparing to command the Engliſs ſri 
Fleet the ſecond, when he was murder'd by one Felton, he 
aſort of Madman. However the Fleet put to Sea, tho' 
it was only to ſee the Rebels reduc'd,ſafter ſeveral Ef. 
forts made in vain to relieve them, and being repuls d 
with ſuch Loſs and Confufion, as drew all thoſe Cla- 
mours upon the King himſelf that had been formerly a. 
gainſt the Favourite, (he 

The King was complain'd of, but not yet hated ; nor 
had it been yet impoſſible to ſettle a good Underſtanding 
between his Subjects and him, had there been more Art 
and Management made uſe of to reclaim them; but 


*J 
] 


eld on with the leſs Danger, in 
regard they were more plaufibly deceiv'd by a falſe Ap- Ma 
earance of Quiet at home, occafion'd by the Peace then Mu 
concluded with France, and ſoon after with Hain, by ie 
which the Reſtitution of the Palatinate was refer'd a. d 
gain to the way of Treaty, which put an end to it a: d 
Munſter. The Joy conceiv'd for the Birth of a Prince Mgr 
of Wales in the Year 1630, and of a Duke of York three e. 
Years after, added to the aforeſaid Miſtake. me 
Nevertheleſs, tho? nothing appear'd in publick, yet ec 
the _— of three Parliaments ſucceſſively, and the ! 
Diſhonour of the E»g/ib Arms in three unfortunate Ex We 
peditions, lay ſo heavy at the Hearts of the Nation, that in 
there was no removing them, without ſome powerful Ne 
Medicines, which were not apply'd. And ſo far wer: Wn 
they from — theſe Diſtempers, that they rathe: 
heightned them, by the Reſolution they ſeem'd to have e 
taken to call no more Parliaments, but to make a ſhit 1 
without them, and the more by the Ways and Mean pc 
they found to get Supplies; the King cauſing ſeveral Du Ms 


ties to be rais'd on Foreſts, on Commodities, and 0! 


the Inhabitants of the Sea-Ports,who he pretended wer: | 
immediately annex'd to the Crown, and independent 08*< 
the Parliament; all which nevertheleſs met with Oppo MF * 
fition, and at ſeveral times gave Occaſion to Mutinies. a. 

The Diſcontents in Scotland were noleſs than in Ee 


land. Beſides the Refuſal of certain Dignities to ſom * 


d, Under the Family of the Stuarts, &c. 17 
the f the Great Ones, who thought they had a Right to 1633. 
om hem ; the King, to increaſe his Revenue, and conſe- V 
ere Muently ſtand the leſs in need of a Parliament, had Diſcon- 
gj Mreſted from abundance of Scots Lords, the Benefices rent in 
(ton, hey had unjuſtly ſeiz'd on during the Regency of the Scotland, 
tho rl of Murrey, notwithſtanding the Parliament of 

Ef. land had incorporated them in the Crown imme. 


Wtcly upon the Schiſm. This Proceeding, tho' alto- 
her Legal, according to the Proteſtant Law, if there 


ya. be any Right in Sacrilege and Uſurpation, had ne- 
Wriheleſs expos'd the . to the Hatred of the Scots 

— pbility, and made moſt of the Great Ones his Ene- 

in les. x 

— Such was the tickliſh Poſture of Affairs in the Britiſh 1634. 

but onarchy, when the Archbiſhop of Canterbury put the 4rc>b;hop 

t of Wing upon a Reformation of the Church, which prov'd Laud's 

h it We Ruin both of Church and State. Next to the Duke Character. 

„ in Brcckingham none ever had ſo great an Aſcendant over 


p- Wat Prince as this Prelate ; and in regard of his Perſonal 
"SD ualities, no Man deſery'd it better. William Land is 
id to have beena Man, who ow'd nothing to his Birth, 
Id very little to Fortune; that is, he was meanly born, 


it a: d tho' rais'd to ſuch a Height, his Fortune was ſcarce 
ince aual to his Merit. His Capacity, Senſe and Probity 
hre: Pere ſingular. Such as do him Juſtice agree, that he 


"Meant well in what he undertook ſo ill. It is hard to 
ecide, whether his Vertue was ſountainted as to carry 
mixture of Self-Intereſt along with it, and whether 
ie Ambition of being Head of the Churches of three 

Wingdoms, did nor interfere with thoſe Political and 
eligious Motives, which mov'd him to attempt the 
niting of the Presbyterian and Epiſcopal Sects. It was 
d bard Task for him to ingage the King in an Affair 
was already but too well diſpos'd to. 


ſhif It was King Char/es's Misfortune to be a Divine. He King 
eam d once an Elder Brother, in whoſe Life time the King Charles 
| Du Ms Father had defign'd him for a,Churchman, and bred for Unifors 
d or m a Scholar, in order to be Archbiſhop of Canterbury. i. 


King that ſtudies Divinity, generally dives deeper 
0 Religious Matters than is convenient for the Good 


nt 0 
ppo 3 the State, This was.the Caſe of King Charles, who 
ies. as otherwiſe well inclin'd to favour the Archbiſhop's 


es gn, out of his Hereditary Averſion to the Pres- 
yteriaus ; as well remembring the W 


* 


18 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, Wl 


1634. had receiv'd from his Father upon that Subject. Be. n; 
WY V fides that he was fully prepoſſeſs'd in favour of Epiſco.M 
pacy, which he look'd upon as an Eſſential Part of Reli. 
gion, and ſo abſolutely neceſſary to the Crown, that he Me 
was wont to ſay the Biſhops were his Right Hand. To 
this we may add, that weighing the Enter prize by the 
general Maxims, nothing could appear more adequate 
to the Rules of true Policy, than the reducing of the two 
Sects into one; Unity in Religion being one of the moi 
ſolid Foundations of the Security of the State. | 
Theſe were the ſeveral Motives that induc'd King 
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3 about the keeping of Sunday, and the manner 
reaching Predeſtination to the People, had incens “ 
the Puritans, ſome of whom had writ, not only againſt 
thoſe Innovations, but againſt the Biſhops themſelve 
that were the occafion of them. The Archbiſhop o 
Canterbury, who could influence the Pens of the Learned 
and the King's Power of the Sword, caus'd thoſe Libel: x 
to be anſwer d, and the Authors to be puniſh'd, which MW 
for ſome time put a ſtop to that Licentiouſneſs in wri- i 
Prynne, ting. Prynne, Burton, and Baſtwick, three of the molt Fe 
Burton, famous Authors, had their Ears cut off, and were com 
and Baſt- mitted to Goal. This Severity, as it gave a Check to 
wick. the 2 ſo it much — the whole Sect. 4 
, Tt is dangerousexerting of Authority to the utmoſt i 
— Point: The more Men have been mints tractable by 
Religion, Fear, the readier they are to ſhake off the Yoak through 
Spight and Deſpair. The Puritans had born with the 
ſeveral Attempts made upon their Se& ſmpatiently | 
enough in reality, yet without breaking out into open 
Rebellion. The Reſolution taken at this time to put in 
Execution what had been projected by King James, tou- 
ching the Uniformity of Publick Prayers, and Eſtabliſh 


| x635- Charles to ingage the Regal Authority in ſupporting 
1 thoſe Alterations Archbiſhop Laud undertook to make 
1 in the Proteſtant Religion, in favour of Epiſcopacy. | M'* 
Wit ſaid before there had been confiderable Advances in Scot. it 
Wilt) and during the Reign of King James. Others were 8": 
Wt now newly made in England, where the Archbiſhop had N. 
Wits. | order'd the Communion Table, which before ſtood in e. 
$10 | the middle of the Church, to be remov'd to the upper WW 
Wh end of the Choir, as the more decent Place, and moſt Me 
oh Fil agreeable of the Inſtitution by Queen Elizabeth. Thi uo! 
{24 #28 
N þ 0 


| 

f and the like Alterations, together with ſome hot Dil 
| 
| 


1 
| 


4 
* 


1 ney retend re inconſiſtent with the P urity of Divine the Liture 
Worſhip, and the Spirit of the Goſpel. In the Reign&Y- | 


"4 
. 
. 
9 


d, beer the. Family of the Stuarts, &c 19 
Wong the Eg Liturgy in Scotland, occaſion d an Inſur- 16335. 


ection among the Sectaries of both Kingdoms, which WWW 
frerwards, involv'd all parts of the State, and was pro- 


Perly the immediate Cauſe of the Revolution I have now 


* 


Hand. . | 


& That Litergy had alwaysbeen diſagreeable to the Cal- 1636, 


pniſts, as declar'd Enemies to all Ceremonies, which Changesiz 


I& King Edward the VIth. after the Duke of Somerſet, 


Ling ho was the firſt Contriver of that Book, had caus'd it 
ting be authoriz'd by Act of Parliament, inthe Year 1549. 
akt acer being then invited into England by Archbiſhop 
y. | mer, and having writ over to Calvin, acquainting 
Scot. Wim with the Condition he found the Reformation in, 
vere What Arch-Heretick complain'd, that they had left all the 
had Maſs in the Eugliſb Liturgy, and advis'd Bucer to re- 
d in ede from the Compliance he had till then practis'd in 


he Reformation of the Churches. So great was the 
Meference paid to Calvin, that moſt of thoſe things he 


Thun ound fault with were put out of the Liturgy, and the 
Dif. arliament approv'd of that Curtailing in the Year 
er of 552. Queen Elizabeth, who lov'd- Ceremonies, re- 
ns Mor'd thoſe. the Calviniſts had aboliſh'd under King Ed- 
inf Prard, and the Parliament complying with any Religion 
Ives hut the True, confirm'd that third Alteration with as 


p of uch eafe as it had done the two former. The Calvi- 
ned, %s made a great ſtir, but being as yet weak in England, 
el; nd ſtanding in need of the Queen ta ſupport them in 
lich Notland, there was little regard to their Complaints. 
ri. Ning James ſucceeding Queen. Elizaberb, and having 
104 Ween bred up among the Kors Puritans, they thought. 
om. 


e would have fa vour d them in England, and made Ap- 


glication to him againſt the Engliþ Liturgy. By much 
m portunity, in the Year 1603, they prevail'd on him 


d alter ſome Expreſſions which were moſt offenſive to 
em ; but that was all they could obtain, From that 


we forward, King James entirely conſenting with the 
iſhops, and the Epiſcopal Party, the Presbyterians, 
mong other Mortifications, had that of ſeeing the En- 
4 1/4 Liturgydaily become more remote from the Puri- 
an Spirit, by the Addition of Ceremonies, and particu- 
ou- larly in the Reign of King Charles, eſpecially after Laud 
was made Archbiſhop of 3 ' Whilſt theſe Re- 
2 


gula- 


20 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 


1636. gulations were confin'd to England, where the Presby. 
WAYS terian Set was not the Eſtabliſh'd Religion, there was 
no farther Oppoſition than murmuring ; but all Mode. 
ration was laid aſide, when it was known, that the King 
and the Archbiſhop, grown bolder than King James 
had been, did not only reſolye to eſtabliſh that Liturgyy 
in Scotland, but that they had inſerted into the Copies 
ſent thither ſome things, which render'd it ſtill more 
conformable to the Roman Maſs, 

Exceptions In ſhort, to render the Liturgy the more acceptable 
againſt the to the Body of the Scots Nation, always jealous of its 
Scots Li- Immunities, it was reſolv'd, that it ſhould .differ in 
turgy. ſome Particulars from that which was us'd in England, 
and that it ſhould be contriv'd by the ots Biſhops. How- 4 
ever all that being done by the Direction of the Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, the Difference made was not at all 
acceptable to the Nation, and utterly incens'd the Sect; i 
in regard that, as I ſaid before, that Copy of the Eng- 
ſe 7 ach was more like the Maſs than the Origi- 
nal. | tl 

2637. This Inſurrection broke out in Ja, 1637, The King 
had ſome time before caus d the Liturgy we ſpeak ⁵ä 
Mutiny at of to be approv'd in his Council of Scotland, The Pro- 
Edin= clamation had been publiſh'd in the Capital of that King- 
burgh, dom, without any Appearance of Commotion; but it 
was one of thoſe hidden Fires, which taking hold with. 
out being perceiy'd, in ſome private obſcure Place, pro- 
duce Conflagrations the harder to be extinguiſh'd, be. 
cauſe they have made the greater Progreſs before they 
are diſcover'd. The Spirit of Rebellion poſſeſs'd it ſelf i 
of the Minds of the People, under that Mask of Submif- i 
fion ; the Miniſters blew the Coles on all fides, and ha-. 
ving for ſome Months kindled the Fire with fuch Art ® 
and Secrecy, and render'd it the more fierce, and intenſe 
from the firſt Original, it broke out ina furious manner Me 
on a Sunday appointed for reading of the new Liturgy. Mu 
The Biſhop of Edinburgh had like to have loſt his Like. KF 
The Earls of Weims and Roxborongh narrowly eſcap'd be- WP" 

ing ſton'd and torn in Pieces. The Lords of the Coun- 
cil having ſomewhat quell'd that Commotion, by ſuſ- Mp” 
pending the Uſe of the new Ceremonies, it was agreed * 
to acquaint the Court with the ill Conſequences of their 
Publication, . | 4 
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was The lofty Anſwer the Court return d to the Council, 1637. 
de. We Threats to the Mutiniers, and the Puniſhment in- 
ing icted on the City of Edinburgh, might perhaps have | 
unted the Miniſters and the Rebellious People, had 


ame. Reb 

rgy It the Malecontent Nobility join'd them on the ane Puritans in 
dies Ind, and the Eg//p Puritans put them in hopes of England 
ore N werful Aſſiſtance on the other. Theſe had a greater reſtleſs. 


ereſt than was imagin'd; that Sect being inſenſibly 
ome almolt as formidable in England as it was in Scot- 


ble 
394. It got footing here in the Reign of Queen Elxa- 


its 


rin MW, when after the Death of Queen Mary, the Prea- 
nd, ers ſhe had bani ſh'd returning from Geneva and o- 
ow. er Places infected with Calviniſm, broughtit over with 
abi. em. The Profeiſion they made of living conformable 
all che pure Word of God, which got them the Name 
ct; iſ Puritans; the Diſintereſſedneſs they affected; the 
ng. verſion they ſhow'd to the Biſhops living in Grandeur, 


a the Spirit of Liberty they glory'd in, and infus'd in- 
che People, deluded very aq who being bent x4 


lnno vation, or as yet uncertain which Party to eſpouſe, 
ak idſt ſo many Errors, found this Sect more agreeable 


ro- cheir Temper than any of the others. Queen Eliza- 
b, who at firſt did not care what Religion they were 
provided they were not Catholicks, ſuffer'd the Cal- 


th. ns to ſettle, without obſtructing them; but they 
ro. ve her a great deal of Trouble, by their oppoſing the 
be. W&remonies of the Church of England. She ſometimes 
ey Implain'd of them very heavily, ſay ing, She well knew 
elf ar would ſatisfy the Catholicks, but that the Puritans 
if. 43 founded ber. She therefore from time to time ena- 
12. d ſevere Laws againſt them. However that Queen 
irt 8 ing always Superior enough not to fear them, ſhe ne- 
e id them much harm. King James treated them 
der ch after the ſame manner; and tho! he foreſaw they 
y. ald intime be able to do Miſchief, he diſturb d them 
13 for Fear of making himſelf uneaſie; thinking it 


1 ugh to give his Son a true Idea ofthem, and adviſing 
co root them up, whilſt he himſelfpermitted them 


i{- ocreaſe. He thought it would not be too late to at 
ed k. and deſtroy that Set in the Reign of his Succeſſor, 
ir g Cbarles was of the ſame Opinion, but was deceiv'd, 


200 when he thought he had only the Scots Presbyteri- 
do ſubdue, found them ſupported by the Exglih,who. 
gan to form ſuch a Party as was dangeraus to the 


he 
C 3 Regal 


22 
1637. 


Clamour The Scors feeing themſelves ſo ſtrongly ſupported on 4 
agairſ theall fides, ſlighted the King's Threats, and his Miniſters 


Popery the Theſe Clamours had not prevail'd upon all Sorts d 


Pretence. 


Regal Authority, not only as to Numbers of Men, but # 
T of Perſons of Diſtinction, who underhand fol low'd their 


to unite their Forces. Thus it was not in their Power 


the _ was promoting of Popery, and. would impol 


it be eaſily credited. We muſt do the Queen ſo mud 
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re 
Se, either profeſedly, or for the ſake of Faction. 


They were not ſufficiently prepar'd to throw off the 
MK at the Time I ſpeak of; it requir'd ſome Delay 


to do any more than to encourage the Brethren in Scot. 
land, to ſtand reſolutely totheir Rebellion; and putting 
them in Hopes of the more powerful Aſſiſtance from 
England, in regard that the Nation in general having been 
long diſſatisfy'd with the Court, as well as the Sech 
ſeem'd to be diſpoſed to Revolt upon the firſt Oppor. 

tunity that ſhould offer. 0 | f 


Declarations, No ſooner was the Anſwer from the 
Court come, but a confuſed Cry of many thouſand Voi 
ces was rais d, declaring all was loft, for that the King 
not ſatisfied with invading the Liberties and Propertie 
of the two Nations, did deſign to lay a heavier Bur 
— on their Conſciences, by impoſing a Change of R. 
igion. 2 3 $ 


Mev, or render'd the Government ſo odious as the Male. ; 
contents could wiſh, unleſs they had alſo infinuated, tha 


it upon his People. Nothing was more falſe than tha 
Accuſation. King Charles was a Proteſtant by Inclinauſ 
on, and never lov'd the Catholicks ; yet that Repori 
tho' falſe, had ſome Reſemblance of Truth, which mad 


Juſtice as to declare, ſhe was very zealpus for the reſto 
ring of the Catholick Religion in England, and for th 
King her Husband's Honour: Yet it cgnnot be deny 
but thit ſhe ſometimes follow'd that Zeal in a moni 
lofry manner than ſuited with the Times. Being full oi 
that Spirit which warms the Blood of abſolute Monarch 
whoſe Subjects require no other Reaſon for their Will 
but that they are ſo; ſhe did not well conſider, that (3 
reign'd in a Country, where the moſt ſolid Reaſons d 
not always make the People conformable to their G 
vernours. Such a limited Authority, as was not 
be us d without Art, ſeem'd to the Queenno better th Rath. 
Servitude, which caus'd her to make the utmoſt Effor 


K'< f 
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reſcue the King her Husband, and deliver her ſelf 1635. 

Wm it. Thus, little regarding the nice Temper of the 
tion, ſhe always kept about her a Nuncio of the | 
' "Wpe's, to whoſe Character or Function no Perſon at 


— rt was a Stranger. She entertain'd Correſponden- 
* WF with the Catholick Lords, without taking any Care 
— onceal them. She Rood up for every Thing that re- 


Ded the Church with Authority, and ſometimes 
Heat; and having a conſiderable Number of Cler- 
lenabout ber, who had been reftor'd to her bythe 
ce, and whoſe Diſcretion was not equal to their Pie- 

ſhe had frequent Controverſies with the zealous 
dteſtants, wherein the King, who lov'd her, gave her 
| Liberty, and when fhe requir'd it ſupported her. 
is Behaviour of the King's towards the Queen had 
de it ſuſpected that he was not a thorough Prateſtant, 
itſoever he could do to be thought ſo ; and the Zeal 
eerewith he promoted the Archbiſhop's Deſign con- 
ning that Jealouſy, gave his Enemies a good Ground 
accuſe him of being a Catholick, and of contriving in 
Irncert with that Prelate to re-unite-England to the See 
Rome. Laud on his part behav'd himſelf in ſuch man- 
. as to adminiſter ſome Show of Probability to that 


** iouſie. . 33 
"I know not where the Abbot Siri found what he deli- 
* rs without the leaſt Probability, concerning that Bi- f 


op's Intrigues with Cardinal Barberine, for putting a 
ice r his Converſion. That Writer is not always 
ure Guide tobe rely'd upon in Hiſtory. All Mankind 
now agreed, that Land was, as well as his Maſter, 
Proteſtant, very zealous for his Sect, yet there was 
en ſome Ground not to be altogether of that Opinion, 
Account of that Prelate's ſtrict adhering to Ceremo- 
Wes; of the Advicehe gave the Students, rather to read 
e Fathers than the Proteſtant Divines; of his refuſing 
receive the Synod of Dort; and of the Conduct of 
„e Ear! of Srafford in Ireland, who was ſtrictly united Z 7 o 7 
en him, and the Confidant of all his Deſi ons. That Earl Strafford's 
an able Man, and of fingular Reſolution; | The Character. 
ing himſelf has left us the Portraiture of him in a 
ook where he gives his own. There that Prince re- 
Nreſents him as a Genius of the firſt Rank, whoſe won- 
erfal Capacity, ſo the King expreſſes himſelf, might 
ather make a Prince afraid, than aſham'd to employ 
C4 | hin 
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1637. himin the greateſt Affairs; he being furniſh'd with ſuch Meri 
U ſublime Qualities, as make thoſe to dare, and to perform ¶ :« 
much, whoſe Projects are attended with Succeſs, and Mie 
Whoſe Merit is favour'd by Fortune. He had been a bot Hou 
Parliamencarian, when but Sir Thomas Wentworth ; the 

King drew him over by making him an Earl ; and he 

owing his Promotion entirely to the Archbiſhop, devo- 

ted himſelf wholly to him. That Prelate had obtain' 

for him the Government of Ireland, ia hopes he would 
promote his Deſigns ; and the Earl perceiving that Land 

was going about to ſet the Presbyterians upon the King, 

had rais'd an Army in that Iſland to maintain the Royal 


Prerogative ; and tho' he was a Proteſtant as well as hu 
Maſter, and his Friend, he had done the Catholicks the 
Honour to believe them better affected to their Prince 
_ the others, and ſo had compos'd his Army off 
them. ; 4 
Puritans Much leſs would haveſerv'd the Rebels to make the 
Adutinous. Presbyterian Cauſe common to all zealous Proteſtants, 
and to draw into their Cabal even thoſe that were not 
of their Sect. Thus that Party daily gathering Strength, 
they continu'd to conſpire in England, till they were in 
a Condition to declare, and they broke out again in 
Scotland more furiouſly than they had done the ſirſt 
time. N 1 
Pbyencou: The Englifs Hiſtorians complain that the new Fire 
rag'd by was fed by Foreign Powers, and particularly charge 
France, Cardinal Richelieu. The Sincerity due to Hiſtory makes 
it unlawful to conceal, that in the Revolution I now 
ſpeak of, France ſometimes lent a helping Hand to the} 
wrong Side. I may without Prejudice to the Reputati- 
on ofour Kings abandon their Miniſters to the CenſureW 
of Foreign Hiſtorians. The mighty Confidence King 
Lewis the XIIIth. repos'din the vaſt Capacity of Card: 
nal Richelieu, may have convinc'd all Europe, that the 
ſaid Prince had very little hand in what that Miniſters 
did, towards ſupporting the Rebellion of the. &otsagainſt 
King Charles the Iſt. King Lews the XIVth. being in 
his 1 when Cardinal Maxarine treated with the 
Protector to the Prejudice of K ing Charles the IId. is ſuf. 
ficient to excuſe that Prince for whatſoever was odious 
in that Treaty. The Father and the Son's Behaviour to- 
wards the Houſe of England, after the Death of thoſe 
two Men, took away all Grounds of ſuſpecting the Siv- 
1 7 = cerity 


der the Family of the Stuarts, Ws 


ch erity of their Intentions. When our Maſters are clear d 1637. 
m to that Point, the Nation will be little concern'd for WY 
e Actions of their Miniſters. But Hiſtory being a | 


ourt where all Mank ind has a Right to expect Juſtice 
Would be done them, is not to ſuppreſs, as Engliſb Au- 

brs do, the Reaſons that mov'd theſe two great Poli- 
ans not to favour the Royal Party of England, at all 
nes. I ſhall ſpeak of the Second in the proper Place, 
uſt here treat of the Firſt. : 
paſs by the Memory of the Iſle of Rhee and Rochell, Ning 


1g, en Cardinal Richelieu, being upon the Point of cruſh- Charles 
yal che Remains of a powerful Faction, which had ſo an Enemy 
his g divided France, met With the unreaſonable Oppo- to France, 
he Jon of the Arms of England. Something of a freſher 


te had provok'd that Miniſter. In the Year 1637. the 
rdinal and Prince of Orange had reſolv'd to attack the 
ritime Places in Flanders under the Dominion of 


che i, and defign'd to befiege Dunkirk and Graveling at : 
ts, ſame time. For the better proſecuting of this Pro- 
not , they had agreed that the Cardinal ſhould prevail 
th, h the King of England to obſerve the Neutrality, 
in thout which they ſuſpected the Succeſs would not be 
in werable. The Cardinal was ſufficiently acquainted 


h the Poſture of Affairs bevond the Sea, to flatter 
elf that King Charles would be glad to enter into a 
ger Alliance with France, ſince that Complaiſance 
$ to coft him nothing. To this purpoſe in November 
diſpatch'd the Count D'Eftrades, with Orders to ap. 
to the _ of Great Britain, and endeavour to re- 
e him to the good Opinion of that Princeſs, to whom 
had been miſrepreſented; to the end ſhe might uſe 
= 'Intereſt to prevail with the King her Husband to 
tinue Neuter; inſinuating that Fance would ſtand by 

at a Time of Need in thoſe Troubles that then di- 
ted his Dominions. Both the King and Queen re- 


ſter ed this Propoſal with equal Contempt. However the 
int Men {poke to the King, who anſwer'd in a haughty 
g 10 ner, That it was not conſiſtent either with his Ho- 
the er or Intereſt, to grant the Neutrality demanded; 
ſut- he ſtood not in Need of any Man's Help to reduce 
ious Subjects to their Obedience; and as for what con- 
to- ed the Places in Flanders, he would keep a Fleet 
noſe Ny ia the Downs with 1 5000 Land Men. The Queen 


We the Count this harſh Anſwer, and added, That as 


for 
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1637. for what regarded the Cardinal, ſhe was acquainted with 
bis Defigns, that he was no Friend to her, and ſhe ex. 
peed nothing from him. 1 1% „% 82. oi 
Cardinal lt is eaſy to gueſs what Effect that Refuſal and Con- 
Riche- tempt had in the Mind of ſo e a Miniſter. The 
lieus Re- Misfortunes of the Court of England ſoon gave him an 
venge. Opportunity to ſhow his Reſentment. There were two 
Seots at London during the time of the Count D'Eftrades's il 
Reſidence in that City, who having communicated to i 
him the Poſture of Affairs in their Country, and what 
2 turbulent Diſpoſition the People were in, at their 
coming away, he reſolv'd to give the Cardinal an Ac. i 
count of that Adventure in the {ame Letters wherein he 
mention'd the ill Succeſs of his Negotiation. That 
watchful Miniſter thought it pot fit to let flip an Oppot 
tunity of finding a Prince Employment at home who 
threaten'd France. He loſt no time, but-anſwer'd the 
Count D Eſtrades, he was glad he had diſcover'd thi 
Senſe of the Court of England, which might have give 
bim much trouble had they known how to conceal it? 
and fince it was known, they ought to make their Ad 
vantage of it. He bid him ſound the two Scots he ſpoł 
of, and that as ſoon as they were agreed with them, .. 
would fend over to Edinburgh a Scots Prieft whoſe Nam 
was Chamberlain, his own Chaplain, aud a truſty Pe 
ſon, who ſhould expect them there, and act by the! 
Direction for the common Intereſt of the two Nations 
adding, That it ſhould ſoon appear he was not a Perſolf 
10 be defpis'd, for before a Year were paſs'd, the Kin 
and Queen of England ſhould repent their having rej! 
&ed his Offers. I know not whether he guefs'd right 
the King and Queen of Exg/and's Repentance ; they dl 
not ſeem to be ſenſible of the Miſchief ſo ſoon, but ti 
Delay made it the heavier, and more irretrievablf 
Soottiſp The Cardinal's Intrigues fomented the Motions of ti 
Tnſwrre&i Scots Rebels, the boldeſt of whom form'd a Body 
ax. which notwithſtanding the Inhibitions of the Ma 
3 ſtrates, and the Diligence of the King's Officers, 
ther'd in ſeveral Parts, and became ſo formidable, th 
none durſt appear to oppoſe it. | | 
' King Charles ſent them . Commands to di 
per ſe, to go home, and to ſubmit to their Biſhops ; if 
claring that thoſe Prelates had done nothing but by 
Order in publiſhing the Liturgy. Among the reſt, b. 
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my arl of Traquaire went to them to Sterlin, where they 1637. 
re gather'd together, to conjure them in the Kings 
me to return to their Duty; but inſtead of perſwa- 
"Hs, be farther provok'd them; ſo that not {atisfy'd The Cove- 


— h demanding the aboliſhing of the new Liturgy, Laut. 

wo vs proteſted againſt the five Articles of the Synod of 

les's -* > the High Commiſſion Court, the Book of Ca- * 
to ., 2nd even Epiſcopacy it ſelf, Nor was this all, 

um hilft the Earl went back to give the King an Ac- 


nt of the Poſture of Affairs, they advanc'd to Edin- 

eb, where they enter'd into that famous League 

y call'd the Covenant; as it were the Compact, or 

rreement between God and his Church, in Imitation 

that he formerly made with his People, and the 

ice of Abraham. This was the Compariſon they made; 

bold is Hypocriſy to ſhroud the moſt wicked Defigns 

der the moſt holy Outfides. The Parties ingaging | 

the Covenant fign'd an Inſtrument, which contain' 

Mee principal Heads; The firſt was, the Reſtoring of 

„on of Faith, contriv'd in the Year 1580, againſt 

e Doctrine of the Church of Rome. The ſecond con- 

n'd a Collection of Scors Acts of Parliament for the Se- 

ity of the Reformation. And the third was an Ingage- 

Went to reject the new Ways of adminiſtring the Sa- 

ments, the Epiſcopal Government, the Ceremonies 

ought into the Service of late; to defend the King's 

ſon as far as he ſhould defend Religion ; to ſupport 

e another againſt all thoſe who ſhould go about to 

er the Reformation they had receiv'd from their Fore- 

bers; and for the Honour of that Reformation in their 

n Conduct, every one to reform his own Life, and 
Wc Manners of thoſe under his Charge. 

This ſeditious Proceeding deſerv'd a ſpeedy Puniſh- 1638. 

ent; but befides that King Charles had too much of 

e good Nature of the Stuarts; it was his peculiar Fault 

t to make uſe of neceſſary Extremes, before he had 

ee trial of ſeveral uſeleſs Precautions. Another thing TheKing's 
e had no Money; for having obtain'd none of Conceſſions 

e Parliament of Ezgland, which had not met a lon 

ne, he got very little any other way, and even theſe 

ays and Means he made uſe of to raiſe any were con- 


ted. Thus after ſome Time ſpent in deliberating, 
* ether he ſhould quell the Rebels by Force, or con- 
5 eſcend to their Demands, which proceeded partly from 


his 


\ 
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1638. his natural Temper, and partly from Neceſſity, he ref 
wx folv'd to try all Methods of Compliance for reducing off 
them to their Duty. To this Purpoſe he ſent to then 
Marquis Hamilton, a Man of Parts, and acceptable to 
the Nation, where he held the higheſt Rank. That 
Lord omitted nothing that might gain them.; and the 
King being as defirous of it as he, every thing was gran- 
ted to oblige them to renounce their ſcandalous Co. 

naut. The Liturgy, the Book of Canons, the Five Arti: "iſh 
cles of the Synod gt Perth, and the High Commiſſion Court, 2 : 
fell Sacrifices to Peace. The King carry'd the [ndul. 
gence fo far, that many of the Confederates, ſo they 
call'd thoſe who had ſign'd the League, left them, andy 
ſign'd another Act call'd the King's Covenant, which® 


r 


came to nothing. Thus the firſt prevailing, as the laſy 
Token of the King's Compliance, they demanded a Nall, 
Synod at tional Synod. The King granted it, and it was held ai 
co. Glaſco on the 21ſt of November, 16 38 3 but this only 0 a 
ſerv'd, notwithſtanding all the Endeavours of Mar quid 


N 

Hamilton, who preſided for the King, for them to come 

to ſuch Reſolutions as were more oppoſite to the Regal 

Authority than thoſe they had taken before. For there 

they determin'd the utter aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy,l 

which was the moſt diſagreeable Point to the King df 

all that had been conteſted. fat 

Voluntary The King perceiving that fair Means did only add tog 

Contributi- the Inſolenee and Obſtinacy of the Covenanters, at laiiWhe 

ons to the reſolv' d to uſe Force to reduce them. Having decreeꝗ 

Xing. to arm, he ſought to get Money among his Friends; 

{till holding his Reſolution not to convene the Parlia 

ment of England. Nor could he find Fault with the 

Zeal of his Pithful Servants upon this Occaſion. Th 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, nd molt of his Brethren 

who were more deeply concern'd in the Succeſs of that 

War than others, ſince it was call'd the Biſhop's War, con 

tributed largely. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland gave 

alſo a conſiderable Sum; but none procur'd the King 

greater Supplies than the Queen, ſhe having ingag ol 

the Catholicks to furniſh moſt of the Charge of that 

He raiſes Army. The King having got Money, rais'd Forces, and oy 

an Army. appointed their Rendevouz at York, whether he went 

1639. himſelf in April, 1639. after ſending his Navy, under fa 

ea of Hamilton, to cruiſe on the Coaſt of 

Gcctland. . 


The ; | 
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The Rebels, on the other hand, wanted neither Cou- 163g; 

ge, nor Force to defend themſelves. Alexander Leſley, \Nyww 

; Officer who had learn'd the Trade of War under Lefley 

Mc great Guſtavus Adolphus King of Sweden, had been General of 

. Þ of the Contrivers of the Solemn League and Cove- the Rebels. 
. Having been refus'd ſome Preferment he had 

anded, be went over to that Party, where being in 

War Reputation, he became one of their Chiefs, 

pb. was choſen General of the Forces againſt the 


Noth fides march'd eagerly enough, till they were 4 treaches 
hin fight of one another; but when they came to rous Trea- 
„they both found ſo many Reaſons to prefer Peace ty. 
pre War, as willingly to give Ear to thoſe who inter- 

'd for an Accommodation. The King ,and the Co- 
anters were equally inclin'd to it, but upon different 
ws. The King would have Peace becauſehelov'd it; 
Covenanters were for it, hoping they ſhould: with- 
WW any Hazard reap the ſame Advantage by it, as they 
a by the War, G means of the private Friends they 
about the King, and whom that Prince employ'd in 
$881 reaty. In ſhort, thoſe treacherous Agents, being 
pPresbyterians, and perceiving their Party was not 
ure enough of Victory, were afraid, if the King 
id get the better, that the Aſſiſtance of the Scors 

cg them, they muſt fink at once, and remain expos'd 

WW the ill Will that Prince ſeem'd to bear their Sect. 
e Perſecution of the Archbiſhops, and the Inſults of 
WE piſcopal Party. It was certainly upon this View, 
they, abuſing the Diſpoſition the King ſhow'd for 
e, contriv'd ſuch a fraudulent Treaty, that neither 
knew their own Articles, when it was made pub- 
and the King purchas'd ſome Formalities, and falſe 
Wn: (ions, at the Price of a full Liberty he granted 
ovenanters toattempt and do any Thing againſt his 
ice, by allowing them a free Synod, and a Parlia- 
to ratify its Decrees. 
is vile Treaty being concluded about the Middle Falſe Arti- 
e, and the Army disbanded, the King return'd to cles prim- 
», whilſt the Earl of Traquaire went in his Name ed. | 
eſide at the Synod, which was held in Auguſt at 
wrgh, and in the Parliament which. follow'd ſoon 
Fo ſooner was the King got home, than the 
Wbiſhop of Canterbury, and the reſt of his Party 
open d 
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£39. open'd his Eyes. He perceiv'd how he had been inſnar'4,i 
and was the more fully confirm'd in it, becauſe the Synoil 
ELD of Edinburgh only confirm'd that of Glaſco, and abuting 
the Liberty granted it, to attempt yet farther, paſs'd 8. 
Decree, obliging all the Nation to-fign the Covenant MM 
At the ſame Time was publiſh'd a Paper, printed 
Order of the Covenanters, containing the Articles « ul 
the Peace; which being brought to the King, he open) 
proteſted, that the Articles were falſify'd, and order 
that Pamphlet to be burnt by the Common Hang Ma 
The Parliament of Scotland was ſitting when this fre! 
Provocation happen'd. They complain'd of it, and 
gan to enter upon many other Points; but the King di 
not allow them Time, having order'd his Commiſſion . 

to diſſolve them. | q 
Preparati- No Man queſtion'd but theſe mutual Diſconten 
ens for would {von cauſe the War to break out again. The Kii 
War. was fully-reſ{olv'd upon it, and thought he had all ee 
Reaſon in the World to expect Succeſs. The Arch e.: 
ſhop of Canterbury, and his Friend the Earl of Straf- 
had put Things into ſuch a Poſture as might render hie. 
formidable to his Enemies. Beſides a conſiderable Sul. 
of Money that Earl obtain'd of the Parliament of Ire n 
he had conven'd, he had prevail'd with the King 
conſent, that the Army of Catholicks he kept up for 
Service, and which were the only Troops that Prin 
could rely upon, ſhould attend him in that Expeditig 
Chance had alſo offer'd the King an Opportunity, wh 
he thought would certainly ſecure the Eugliſb to hiff 
remove all danger of convening their Parliament, 
Scots cor- Procure him confiderable e from them. This / 
reſpond vantage was a Letter trom the Covenanters to the Ki 
evith of France, wherein they, purſuant to the ancient Am 
France. between the two Nations, implor'd his Protection: 
Support, for the Defence of their Laws and Libert 
againſt their Oppreſſors. This Letter had been in 

cepted by the King, being ſign'd, among the reſt, | 

: the Earl of Louden, one of the Scots Deputies, and 
the Earl of Dunfermeling, who was then in. Loudon, bi 
which Earls were committed to the Tower; and! 
Letter produc'd in the Parliament the King had 
1640. ven d in April, 1640. | 
Mm The King did not queſtion but that ſueh à Correſſ 
dence with a Foreign Potentate, and more particu 
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ve with France, muſt appear to the Parliament as one of 1640. 
oe moſt unpardonable of all Crimes. He repreſented www 
ia the molt heinous Manner, and concluding with the The Parli- 
di ceſſity of the War, demanded the Afiitance of that amen im- 
a embiy, to defray the Charge, offering to purchaſezit blacable. 
b n a ſolemn Renunciation of the Maritime Rights he 


ended to: No ſooner had the King ended his Speech, 
he perceiv'd by the Looks of his Auditors, that he 
er not mov'd them. The Parliament remitted no- 
g of their conſtant Practice of oppoſing his Will. 
We Letter produc'd made no Impreſſion on them, and 
Earl of Louder juitify'd the Covenanters in ſuch a 
di fible Manner, by the Turn he gave it, and the 
on ofs hg produc'd, that it had not been ſent, thar it all 
co the Ground at once, and was never more ſpoken 
As for the War with Scotlavd, the Parliament de- 
d, That England did not look upon it as an Affair that 
ern'd them; but rather as an Incroachment on the 
erty of a friendly Nation, and ſtrictly united to 
For own, that ſo the one might follow the Fate of the 


bier. That touching what ithe King ſaid of renoun- 
OUS the Right of raifing Money in the Sea Ports, it 
re (0n'd very odd, that he ſhould require his People to 
ng off an Uſurpation he had made upon them. All this 


or cd to a Refuſal of his Demand, which had not been 
Dr 1988 et poſitively given, when a baſe piece of Treachery 
lit uc d it, with all the moſt diſagreeable Circumſtan- 
wii o the King. Henry Vane, a notable Traytor, was 
o hi etary of State. A few Days after the Opening of 
Parliament, the King had ſent him thither to de- 
11s the Sum he had agreed in Council to require; 
e K hoping that Aſſembly would not perſiſt in its Ob- 
Am cy to the laſt. Vane had Orders to demand twelve 
on fidies, ſo they reckon the Money the Parliament 
dert Es the King, each Subſidy amounting to near Fifty 


n ind uſand Pounds Sterling, Vane, as I ſaid, had Or- yane'y 
* e demand twelve Subfi dies, but to fall to fix, Treachery 


the leaſt Oppoſition. That perfidious Wretch, 
was already gone over to the King his Maſter's 
ies, inſiſted ſtiffly upon twelve, with a Deſign to 
oke the Party, and ſucceeded ſo well, that the 


This 


went abſolutely refus'd, and the King diffolv'd Diſoluti« 
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1640. This freſh Miſunderſtanding between the King and 
his People puff d up the Puritans of both Kingdoms 
Scots in Thoſe in Scotland had recourſe to Arms again; the EneM 
Arms. liſp repeated their Cabals, and the King ſoon found tha 

| the Contrivances of the latter did him more harm, tha 


the Arms of the former. it: 2 
| Eight In ſhort, were it not for the Plots of the Engliſb, the il 
| Thouſand Power of Scotland had done him little harm. He till ff 
| Iriſh ſerve found Forces enough. The Earl of Srafford ſent hin 
M the King. $500 good Men out of Ireland, and had the Engliſh bee 
| Loyal, he might have rais'd more Troops than wer 
requitite to ſubdue Scotland. Nor did he want Mone) 
for his Friends once more ſupply'd the Defects of thi 
Parliament. 5 4 
Mutinies He ſet out ſomewhat late from London, ftaying 4 
in London quell ſome Mutinies rais'd about that Time againſt h 
Authority, and his faithful Servants, in all likelihou 
by the Presbyterian Party, then become power. 
enough, as will now appear, to raiſe much greater Con: 
motions than thoſe in the Kingdom. Roſſetti, the Pope 
Nuncio to the Queen narrowly eſcap'd being murder 
and was oblig'd to depart the Kingdom; but no M 
was nearer periſhing in theſe popular Tumults than ti 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Thę Puritans look'd up 
him as their 2 Enemy, nor were they miſtake 
He had very lately, whilſt the Parliament was fittiꝗ 
held the Convocation with his Brethren at St. Paul's 
London, where new Canons had been made in Favourf 
Epiſcopacy, and Meaſures taken for extirpating of Pr 
bytery in England. No Man queſtion'd his being t 
Occaſion of all the Contradictions they met with ins 
land, or the King's being influenc'd by his Friend a 
him in all the vigorous Reſolutions he/took to redi 
them. Among other things they were charg'd with hav 
caus'd the laſt Parliament to be diffolv'd, for fear th 
ſhould oppoſe, as was reported they intended, the 
that was then in hand, which it was believ'd the K. 
undertook by their Advice. It is likely that a. Paper 
this Time poſted up in London, ſtirring up the Appre: 
ces to burn the Archbiſhop's Palace at Lambeth, was 
Product of the continual Mortifications the Cabal 
ceivid from him that then own'd it. He was ſet uf 
one Night in his Houſe by that Rabble, who would Wl 
fallibly have murder'd him, had he not ſtood upon 


Gui 
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ir Efforts. 


Wiſh the Regal Authority, with which both the Bi- 
ps and Epiſcopacy were to fall. I ſay the Regal 
1 oority, not the Perſon, and Dignity; for ſo much 
hin t muſt be done the Presbyterians we ſpeak of, as 
Weclare they did not deſign to carry on the Villany 
r; and that in the infamous Work, which is the 
ject of this Book, they only prepar'd the Victim, 

ch another more bloody Sect facrific'd. 1 

o begin with what relates to them; the renewing 


8 f he War, having ſet their Heads a working afreſh, 
tu Factious Party ſtudy'd how to make their Advan- 
ol 


. whbilt the King prepar'd to take the Field. That 
ere y daily increaſing, concluded they ſhould find Con- 


0 rates enough in the Army to corrupt ſome Branch 
opt , whilſt thoſe they had at Court improving the De- 
Foy or the Diſadvantages that Corruption of the King's 
» MY 


ops might produce, would eaſily prevail upon that 


an th Nee, naturally. addicted to Peace, and weary. of a 
upeßg pleſome War, to conſent to a ſecond Accommoda- 
take into which they might be in à Condition to foiſt 


Wuch Articles as might conduce to bring about their 
tens. | According to this Project they drew their 
me; firſt to oblige the King to call a Parliament, 


Pn h they were able to fill with Members that were 
ng Weir Intereſt ; and ſecondly, to contrive that the 
in y in Scor/ayd ſhould be kept on Foot whilff the 
nd I ament ſat; under colour of terminating all their 
red erences with the King in that Aſſembly — in Re- 
1 to ſupport all its Attempts upon the Sovereignty. 
ar t 


« * 


> Succeſs of their firſt Contrivances render'd the lat- 


he nfallible. | bo a4; £5: 1 OE ITS ID 

e he Preliminary Part of the War was ſo diſadvanta- Scets Ma- 
aper sto the King, through the ill Conduct of one part. fers in the 
ppre! 3 Troops, that before he could reach York, the Foce. North. 


were Maſters of moſt of the North of England. Con- 
had been ſent with 3000 Foot, and Wilmot with 
WP Horſe to ſecure the Paſſes on the Tywe. They had 
ed themſelves. at Neuburn, where they thought 
pon Y would have attempted - paſs rather than 22 
er 


J l uard, and had Men about him, who repuls'd the Al- 1640. 
WS lants ſo vigorouſly, that they had no Mind to renew WWW 
11 his was only an Eday of the Puritans, whilſt they Puritan 

ed an Opportunity for a more deciſive Attempt, to Practices. 
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dy extraordinary Compliance, Condeſcentjone : 
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other Place. It fell out as they had conceiv'd ; but a J 1 
S nother thing ER which they had not foreſeen, and 
was, that their Troops made little Refiftance. Theit 
Infantry fled at the Arft Charge; the Cavalry ſtood 
longer, but was broken at laſt, "WiHoibn taken, the 
Paſs forc'd, and then Neubarm enter; d. The Enemy = 

Reet = chemſelres of New-Ciftle, Dirham, ind other 
laces o ore. ER = 
ea, The Eng Fresbyteriuns Huld ut en a more 
_ vourable nuns to bring — neg ns. 'T ht | 
boneſt Ad- King was no ſooner come to the Rendevouz, where hiJ 
Vice, was to have begun the War, than he found himſelf ur 
der a Neceſſity to think of making Peace. It is true th 
Earl of Strafford thought that Neceflity much leſs co 
gent thin he did. That Great Man, who was to com 
— 4 the Army, was fully perfwaded, that fince thi 
ug under thoſe Circutuſſances could make but a diff 
Soni jous Peace, he ought to tey the utmoſt Extrl 
= War. Hee to maintain it with his rl _ 
Troops; on whom he Fels rely; 3 to whom if never Ml 
feu 92 ! of kno n Fidelity were n, he could d 
well "though without thoſe her wete Taf qu. a 
— to repulſe the Seots with only fi ch as wen f 


Loy 1 
The King Abe. King argu'd iter another manner. Hes rant. 
rejeRts it. as welt as the Earl, that the Peace muſt needs be pu 
judicial to his Honour and Authorixy; but he faney 
Truce, under which he imagin'd boil fl ght be ſeeur j 
He ſaw two diſcontented Nations, almoſt united tog 
ther, riotwithitatiding their apcient Antipathy, to n 
belagainſt him: and betiev'd, if he ſhotld content oli 
of them, and join'himfelfto it, the other would ha 
ho way left but to fubmit. Upon this Conceit, he pi 
pos d to contrive à Ceffation of Arnis, to call 2 Parl 
ment during that time, in which he flatter:d hin 
ſelf he might gain the Affections of the Eugliſß eff 
cing all the Jealoufics they had caricetv'd Agaraſt hin 


( 
1 


_ 
„ 


R 


Grants. So he ſays himfelf in his * I. mention 

re; where . Prince drawing bis own Portif 
ture, profeſſes he gives the Publick an Accoutit'of i 
moſt private Thoughts; eos th had on his o 
Judgment fellow that Method the moſt dang 
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nd % ere more buſy than he, and had already ſecur d a num- 


eit rer Lords, moſt of whom were their own Creatures, 
ol MWpropole to him that Method to prevent the Civil 
the Mr that chreatned the Nation. The King having con- 
my ted, aſſembled the Peers; and agreed with them, to 


ea Propoſal to the Scots, wh cho in Arms did oot 
err to preſent Petitions under the Name af Dutiful 


35 


Council. 


ess, for a time, during the whick the Parliament 
be ald meet, and with the King's Oonſent; regu late all 
ht feem'd convenient for the Peace of the two Natiana, 
ur the good Underſtanding between the Prince ani 


the subjects. The Scots held too fettled Correſpondence 
s cob che E255 Presbyterians, not to be of the ſame 


om id with them. They only made their Proteſt, that 
th cterring their Concerns to the Parliament of Buglaud, 
di dia not mean in the leaſt to prejudice the Inde 

xt. e df their own Nation; which having been ſuffici- 
11 9 declar'd, a Place to treat in was agreed on. The 
cri bald have had it at It but Tefl would nor 


dent, becaüfe the Earl of Nrafford was there; ar tlie 
at d of the Troops, and the Score look'd 
wer r perſonal Enemy. The Town of Rippon wal 
bither Sixteen Engliſ Lords repair d as the & ing 


W him as. 


es 


ante uties, but moſt of them of the Puritan Faction 32 
epi rientiy appear 'd not only by their Behaviour ate. 
cy , but by the Treaty they contluded, which was 
eur s fatal to the Ring, than favourable to his Enetmies. 


tog 
to . 
ut ot 
Da 
e pi 
dt 


n oppos d it all he eonld,ard labour d to. diffunde 
_ ing oth admitting the Conditions, which were 

>prejudicial to his Honour, than deſtructive. tochis 
ority, But that Prince finding himſelf in mo Con- 


to hold vn a vigorous Reſolution; x Ne- 
ty might excuſe him from condeſcending. By this 


hin rr, it was ſtipalated, ther both Armies ſfould be 
eff on foot; that there ſhould be 4 Truce between 
t hin for two Months ; that during the faid time the 
is 1 Army ſhould receive 850. Pounds n Day, Sub 


ation re, Wich they were allow“ d to raiſe on the Coin» 


ort erf Not thailand, Cumberland, fmorlan, and 
"of H mopriek gf Durban; and that on default of Pay- 
is o they might continue in choſe Coumies, where 
dane mould have Winter Quarters s 


Wh: En The 


It was not he alone that 'contriv'd. - The Puritans . 2640. 
WV 
l: betray'd 


* 
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640. The Hopes of Peace comforting the King, for the ill 4 
Succeſs of the War, he return'd to London better ſatis 
De King's fy'd, and ſummon'd the Parliament to meet on the 34 


We, 


Reception of November. He took the Reception he met with at 
4. Lon- his Return, and the Joy the People expreſs'd to ſee him, 
n. as a good Omen of the favourable Diſpoſitionhe ſnould 
find in the Parliament, to concur with him towards ſet- i 

tling the Peace of the Nation. The Artifices us d by the Ml 

Puritans at the Elections of Members to ſerve in Parla- 

ment, gave him Cauſe to ſuſpect and fear; but the Con 
Faclon⸗ fidence he repos d in the Houſe of Lords, and the Reſo 
4rts, lution he had tak en to purchaſe Peace by Conceſſion, 
recover d and made him hope, that the Commons woull 
become tractable, and ſhow a Moderation ſuitable u 
his Condeſcention. This prov'd the moſt dangerous 
Miſtake that Prince had yet been guilty of. The Puri 
tans having made the Parliament their own, as being 

moſtly compos'd of Members of their Se, or Factiu 
were reſoly'd to improve that Advantage towards pullig 
down that Authority which Rood between them and id 
Sovereignty ; and contraty to the King's ExpeRatio nl 
dio encroach upon his Prerogative, according as the 

found themſelves ſtrong, and him yielding. 

Te Ning: Thus were Men diſpos'd, at the opening, on the D 
Speech to appointed, of that Bloody Parliament, as an EA 
the Parlia- Author calls it, which Murder'd King Charles the Firlf 
ment. and by a till then unparalell'd Revolution overthrew: 
Engliſh Monarchy with its Monarch. The King at the 
firſt coming together made a Learned Speech, and vey 
proper to have gain'd them, had they been that way i 

clin d. The Troubles in Scotland, ſaid his Majeſty 4 
mong other things, have been the Occaſion. of the Sittin; i 

this Parliament, but the Confidence J have in you i: 
principal Motive, together with my Deſire to give _ Satin 

tion. to the Complaints of ſome among you, touching fe 
Points of Government. I am fully reſolv'd to put my 
pon. your Aﬀefions, even as to thoſe Things which r:y4 

ny Self, and conſequently much more in what concerns | 
Public, wherein we have both an equal Tntereſt., You 4 
ſuch Sincerity and  Frankneſs in my Proceedings, as , 
remove all the Jealouſy. you. have conceiv d of my De 

and ſball plainly perceive, that your . Liberties were 

ſafer under any Reign than mine. I only recommend ff 
Things to your Conſtderation ; The firſt, To find at 
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"ol 1 bs 

y Wi» Nerthern Counties may not fink under the Oppreſ- 
two Armies, that live upon, and regard them as Secu- 

es to furniſo all their Wants. In all other Reſpefts, you 

! find me ſo eaſy, and dęſirous to give 25 Satisfaflion, 

= much Trouble will be ſaved, and the Time that world 

n. % be ſpent in Debates may be employ'd in Executing 
8: /-all be agreed. 3, e 


Rebels. His Majeſty being inform'd of it, had the 
odneſs the next Day to ſoften that Word, by giving 
nother Turn. The ill Succeſs his Compliance met 
h, ought to have immediately wrought-upon him. 
o' ſomelittle Regard was had to his Perſon in their 
wers to his Speech, yet they ſo boldly inveigh'd 
it the Faults in his Government, laying them all 

% his Miniſters, that all Men of Senſe plainly per- 
d., he was likely to render the Diſeaſe Notable by 

"= Condeſcention, which had been occafion'd by his 
gaineſs. The Parliament becoming ſenfible of their 

- | WWEnvgth, as the King miſtruſted his own, to ren- 
themſelves the more formidable, were reſolv'd to 
t it, by diſcharging the three Seditious Writers the 
biſhop had caus'd to be impriſon'd. They were 
jucted along the Streets with much Pomp, in Tri- 
hant Manner, attended by above Five Thouſand of 
People,and One Hundred Coaches to the Parliament 
„ee. chere they were not only acquitted, but commen- 
„nd extoll'd as Champions of the Publick Liberty. 


ontinual Vexation they gave him, for near two 
together, that he patiently endur'd their Perſecu- 
p hopes of overcoming it at laſt, without any other 
but a few Supplies they granted him at the Price 
Frerogative, and ſome cold Thanks when they 
d him to part with the moſt valuable Flowers of the 
n. In which Particular it is hard to decide, who 
he greateſt Cauſe to bluſh, whether ithe King 
Ways granting whatſoever his Subje&v-ib(o- 
demanded, or the Subjects for continually deman- 
D 3 ; ding 


: «| ber Means to drive the Rebels from our Frontiers, which 1640. | 
2 have ſo boldly invaded. The Second, to do it ſpeedily, WY. 


Il the King's obliging Expreſſions to the Parliament Their I- 
is Speech found but an indifferent Reception, in re-/olent Pro- 
dof the Reſentment they expreſs d for his calling the <cedings. 


ter theſe firſt Proceedings, they incroach'd upon the More of 
without any Modeſty, or in the leaſt tempering them, 
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Deſi gn to 


reſcue 


Strafford. 


The Hiftory of the Revolutions in England, 
ding that which their King was compell'd to grant, 
The Proceedings of the Parl;jament of Exglaud being of 
no Force, unleſs conſented to and ratify'd by the Sove. il 
reign, King Charles was oblig'd to become himſelf the 
Inſtrument of his own, and his Servants Ruin. The 
Perſecution began with them; and the Catholicks being 
always the firſt Victim that falls a Sacrifice, to Publik 
Peace, they were now repreſented as greater Offender WM 
than ever, for having furniſh'd the King with Money 
carry on the War againſt the Rebels of Scotland. Ihe 
Zeal for their Sovereign's Service was look'd upon ass 
unpardonable Crime. They had ſcarce ſo much Ten 
per as to forbear proſecuting the Queen for having ſup | 

ly'd her Husband. Some intercepted Letters of h: 
Majeſty's were openly read in Parliament, wherein 
exhorted thoſe of her own Religion to ſupply the Ki 
with ſome Money for popiucing.of the Rebels. She w 
fain to excuſe, and the Records were ſearch'd for Prev i 
dents of Queens that had been brought to Tryal. C« 
fidering the Humour the Parliament was in, andi 
Temper of that Princeſs,it is very likely, that had it " # 
been for the Regard that Body then had for France, a 
Queen might have produc'd ſome extraordinary Sce! il 
to ſerve as an Introduction to the King's Cataſtrophe.! Wl 
ter ſuch bold Strokes, it was not at all ſurprizing to- 
the Archbiſhop, and the brave Lord Lieutenant of! 
land, committed to the Tower, for High Treaſon, nn 
cauſe they had been Loyal to their Maſter. Matt beu 
Biſhop of Norwich, was alſo committed, but let out i 
on Bail. Vindebank, Secretary of State, and Jobn Fill 
Keeper of the Great Seal, withdrew, the firſt into Ha 
the other into the Lou. Countries. They were both S8 
mon'd, and proceeded againſt, The Archbiſhop i 
Lord Lieutenant were both executed, but the fir 
them much later: The Earl's Fate was haſtned,by al} 
ſome of his Friends, and the King's faithfuleſt Serv 
were accus'd of contriving, to reſcue him from | 

Tower, and put him at the Head of the Truſty] 
Army, in order to deliver the King from the Slavery 
was under. Percy, Earl of Northumberland, Jun 
Wilmot, Aſbburnbam, and others, were proſecuted oY 
count of that Attempt. The King himſelf was ſu(pei_ 
and very near being charg'd with it as a Crime. It i 


an unpardonable Offence in the Earl of Srrafford to H 


d, ; ' Under the Family of the Stuarts, e. 39 


rant WMtempted an Eſcape, and from that time they preſs'd 1640. 

rant, emp 7 * x & agen 4 

ng of WW his Tryal. No Pains were ſpar'd to make him guil- wa 

Sove. and yet all the Artifices of his Enemies could not 

f the eg it about; but it was reſolv'd he ſhould be ſo; His unjuſt 
The as none of the Miſdemeanours laid to his Charge be- Condem- 

being WEſufficient, or well enough prov'd to reach his Life, nation. 


blick Was reſolv'd to paſs Sentence for Accumulative Treas 
nden by putting together ſeveral Accuſations to form one 
ney ti e; 2 ſort of Proceeding never before heard of, and 
Tae h they then declar'd ſhould never be a Precedent ; 


tho' the King oppoe'd it, making a Speech in his 


asu 
"Ten il, he was condemn'd to Death. to 2 
g ſu he King had never made much Difficulty of paſſing The King 
of he ching the Parliament demanded, till they brought compelF'd ; 
ein chat unjuſt Sentence. He oppos'd a long time, not- le conſeni. 
e Kir ſtanding the Multjtude, ſet on by the Houſe of 


he w mons, mutiny'd to compel him, laying aſide all 
* = eſpect due to his Perſon, and uſin rude Expreſſi- 
So his Face. Some he took for his Friends, but who 
ben betraying of him, made a greater Impreſſion, 
ing him to comply with the Cries of the People, 
he Authority of ſuch a Court as the Parliament of 


nce, | | 
* „,, Some Judges, and even Biſhops, declar'd he 
phe. 11 dt Lawfully do it: The Earl himſelf was fo gene- 
g to! u not only to conſent that he ſhoulg do it, but 
of preſs him earneſt boos often, by learned, and 
a ted Letters. In which Caſe it may be faid, that 


Cove ſeduc'd that Great Man, by bending his 
 ghts ſo entirely upon performing an Heroick Acti- 

vot to reflect that he advis'd his Maſter to one | 

as beneath a King. Juron, Biſhop of London, Biſbop 

: Reputation, which ought to be render'd Im-Juxon ? 

=! i. Hiſtory, by always adviſing that Prince; to Ictegrit. 
che Dictates of his Conſcience, which was averſe 

e Signing of a Sentence, on any Pretence whatſo- 


* | that he thought Unjuſt. And the King blam'd 
on lf for it as long as he liv'd, looking upon that 
yi neſs as the Cauſe of all his Misfortunes. In ſhort, 
— Sin was one of thoſe which carry their Puniſhment 
my with them, and naturally produce it abftraMy 
edel the Remorſe of Conſcience, and the Chaſtiſement 
ipedlearen. It is not to be believ'd,” how much this 
en s heightned the Inſolence of the King's Enemies, 
© ol dldening them todemand whatſoever was moſt pre- 
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Scots 


1640. judicial to his Intereſt. His Friends xnowing he had 2 
ſolid Foundation of Fuſtice in him, which render'd th 


Wales. carry'd the Letter, and the Lords conſented eu 


Rebels en- ciently deprels'd, by 3 his Friends, unleſs the _ 
courag d. alſo heap'd Praiſes and Rewards on his Enemies. I 


The Hiſtory of the Revolations in England, 7 


Compliance the more diſagreeable to him, rather pi. 
ty'd than blam'd him; but Time made it appear, tha: 
even a good Maſter, who has been once found to forſake 
his Servants, finds few that will ſtick by him, when he 
is forſaken by Fortune. mn 

After the King had fign'd the Earl of Strafford'; i 
Death, he made a freſh Effort to ſave him, ſending: Mb 
moſt moving Letter to the Houſe of Lords, to deſire the Wi 
Penalty might at leaſt be chang'd, and that inſtead o 
taking his Life, they would reſt contented, that h. 
might ſpend the reſt of it in ſome reaſonable Confine. 4 
ment, where he could hurt no Body. The Prince d 
it; but the Houſe of Commons bore the Sway, and il 
had ſo often appear'd that there was no Oppoſing then nh 
without worſe Conſequences, that they being obſtina 
in their Reſolution, none durſt contradi& them. Tb 
Prince return'd, re infe#a, and the Earl was execute "uM 
on the 12th of May, 1641. He dy'd like a Great Mu \ 
as he had liv'd. A Catholick Writer of that Time, di 
not rightly conſider, when he ſaid, he dy'd like a Tru 
Chriſtian. He Dies not like a True Chriſtian, ub a 
Dies not in the True Church. That Lord's Enemie 8 
to make him odious, accus'd him with having favour'y * 0 
it in Ireland, but it is certain he did not own it, a» WP 
dy'd in his Error. ; _ = 
The Cabalbeliev'd the King's Authority was not ſui 


Parliament gave the Scots no other Name but that i 
Brethren ; the War they had made againſt the Kin 
having chang'd an Antipathy of Fifteen Hundred Je 
ſtanding into a ſtrict Union. Tho' they had their DP 
puties at London, to take Care of what concern'd the 
they were ſpar'd the Labour of Solliciting. The Parl 
ment did more than they could have done themſelves 
oblige the King to ratify the Decrges of their Synod 
in Relation to the Extent of the Covenant, the Supptef 
fing of Epiſcopacy, and many other Particulars, wh 
had been the Occafion of the War. Their Army wi 
kept on Foot till Auguſt, that is, till the Parliam*l 
found themſelves ſtrong enough to act without it; % 4 


4 Sx 
.* 
FF 


d, b Under the Family of the Stuarts, cc. Ar 
ad 2 WW farther Acknowledgment of the good Service done 1641. 


this thoſe Troops, they were allow'd Three Hundred Wy 
r pi. Muſand Pounds for the Charge of the War, beſides 
that Pay. lt was farther order'd, that all Proclama- 


Cake "ol „and Declarations ſet out againſt them ſhould be 
en he ; void, and of no Effect; and to crown all, a pub- 
MT hank {giving was appointed in all the Churches 


ford's n for the happy Concluſion of the Peace. 

ing: the ſame Time that they thus cheriſh'd the King's The Rings 
e the ies, they ſtripp'd him of his Revenues, his Autho- Conceſſions 
ad of his Prerogative, or rather compell'd him to part 

it be all, by paſſing whatſoever they impos'd. Thus he 

nfine. ¶ented to yield up all the Duties his Predeceflors had 


then rais'd without the Concurrence of the Parlia- 
t, and which they had always look'd upon as a 
ch of the Sovereignty. The Judges were puniſh'd, 
had given Judgment for the King in Trials between 
tina: and the People concerning thoſe Duties. The 
Thr ts, whoſe Juriſdictions regarded him more than 
cute Mrs, were 1 They compell'd him to paſs an 
Ma or Triennial Parliaments, which oblig'dhim to call 
e, di n every Three Years; and in Caſe of Failure on his 
Tru the Keeper of the Great Seal, and the Chancellor 
„ ub ie Dutchy of Lancaſter, were impower'd to convene 
mie nd they to be actually incapable of ſerving thoſe 
rour WMP oy ments, if they omitted ſo to do. In ſhort, That 


ice d 
ed u 
ind 14 
then 


t, an iament, which was ſo eager upon Unkinging of him, 
ail'd ſo far, as not to be Dice v'd without the Con- 

t ſuf of both Houſes, which ſhould continue Sitting as 

5 dy 4 * they ſhould think it convenient for the publick 

Il. 35 | 

hat bis laſt Step was the fatal Stroke that drove the King 

King a In his Ruin, and which he could never recover. All 

ei kind was ſo ſurpriz'd, as to believe there muſt be 

ir Me ru End in it. The general Opinion was, 

then r he did not grant ſo much, but in order to revoke 

Pari 2nd that he underhand was preparing for War, 

les the Sword might cut all thoſe k nots he made with 

ynoo Pen. He clears himſelf of this Imputation in his Econ Ba- 

pp > 25 2 Proceeding quite oppoſite to the Sincerity fie. 

whilP! ofeſs'd. That Book was compos'd at a Time, when 

ny as his Intereſt to ſpeak after that Manner, tho' in 


lity the Matter had been otherwiſe. He was a Pri- 
er in the Hands of his Enemies, and at their Mercy, 
yet 
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1641. yet not wholly deſpairing of an Accommodation; % 
that it was of the higheſt Conſequence to him to n 


Ia Laci- Scotland, during the Seſſion of Parliament» He had the 4 
exjneſs io labour'd eight Months in vain to gain upon the Rebe 
wed: the tous Minds of that Aſſembly, by an unlimited Go 


move all Jealoufy of any double Deſigns. It plain 
appears that Book was compos'd to be read by othe: 
beſides his Friends. * 
So that the ſaid Book is not a convincing Argume ll 
of the King's being ſo Impolitick, as he would appe; WM 
10 have begn, to be thought ſincere. Upon weighin WW 
all the Reaſons pro and contra, conſidering that Prince 
Temper, and his Way of exprefling himſelf, I am « a 
clin'd to allow of his Sincerity, to the Prejudice of hi WM 
Policy; and that it is true, as he aſſures us, that whe ! 
he paſs'd that Act, he had no other View, than wh 
be had from the Beginning, which was to purchal 4 
Peace of his Subjects by Favour and Condeſcention ; nM 
ver conſidering, that the Favours he granted left hin 
no more to beitow, and that ſuch a Confidence in b = 
Enemies could have no other Effect, but to embolde 


IF 
* , . = 
them to wrong, and impower them to hurt him. 


There was more Reaſon to believe, a while afte 
that he had ſome Deſtgn in a Journey he undertook int. al 


Ft 


nefs and Condeſcention. He had done more for then 
than ever the boldeſt and moſt jealous Parliamenu 
thought of demanding of any Prince. Nothing wou 

content them; every Day produc'd freſh Demands, thn 
granting whereof was 10 far from obtaining any 4% 
knowledgment, or Gratitude, that the only Return wil 
in publick Complaints, and private Railleries, where 4 
his Condeſcention was attributed to Weakneſs. H 
plainly perceiv'd, that by their Way of Behaviour 1-8 
wards him, unleſs he alter'd his Methods with them, ll 
muſt at laſt be reduc'd to think himſelf happy, if then 
would allow him the Name of a King. In ſhort, Ou 
of the Cabal aſking another, what more they could ail 
of a Prince who had granted them ſo much; the othe 
with an unheard of Inſolence, anſwer'd, They expect 
he ſhould lay down that Authority he had made an il 
Uſe of, and put himſelf entirely upon them. The King 
was ſenſible that was their Deſign, and that all ther 
Steps tended no other way. As long as he ſaw Thing 
in any Probability of being kept within'the * 11 "= 

; 0 4 , 
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on; {þ 1 en by ſeveral of the Peers, and even by ſome 1641. 


I-meaning Perſons in the Houle of Commons, who 
only led away to oppoſe him by the Spirit of the 
ea, and the Couceit of their Liberties; he had 
= himſelf, that being reſolv'd in that Particular 
ant more than could well be aſk'd, they would at 
e ſatisfy'd. Time bad now manifeſted, that he 
4 0 leſs Cauſe to fear the Genius of the Nation, than that 


rince e Presbyterian Sect, which had ſo far prevail'd by 
amu rtigces, as to rule the Parliament. The Puritans 
of hi gain'd the Multitude, the Apprentices, and all that 
t wh es Mutinies formidable in great Cities. They diſ- 
* d of them at pleaſure, and made Uſe of them when 


had a mind to paſs any Law, to extort the Votes 


44 hoſe that did not concur with them, and even the 

ir hit ess Aſſent. A confiderable Number of honeſt Men 

in g hereupon withdrawn from that Aſſembly upon ſe- 
dolde i Pretences, thoſe who remain'd found themſelves Danger of 
: 2 Neceflity, either through Weakneſs to conſent being Loyal 
Ein at which in their Judgment they condemn'd, or 

K Int 


1 . sas afterwards ſerv'd to colour their Frailties. In 
debe HE Caſe of the Earl of Strafford, the Names of Fifty 
e of the worthieſt, and ſobereſt Perſons in the two 
ces, had been ſet up on the Gates at Weſtminſter, and 

er publick Places, to expoſe them to the Brutality of 
People, becauſe they would not conſent tocondemn 


s, that WW: they believ'd to be innocent. The greateſt Ma- 
y Avas againſt the Biſhops, who were thought'to be 
n uni to the King; and thoſe Prelates could not go to 


Houſe, without Danger of being murder'd by the 
bble, who had affronted ſeveral of them. 


at an Alteration had been made in it. The Hierarchy 
daily threaten'd with Ruin, by the Meaſures taken 
aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy. The King was tormented 
all Sides. He had no longer the Liberty of beſtow- 
Employments in his own Houſhold, but was often 
pell'd to confer them on his Enemies. The Earl of 
, broke and the Lord Maltravers, eldeſt Son to the 
hing rl of Arundel, had a Conteſt in the Houſe of Lords, 
ds "OO Account of a Letter this laſt read there. The Earl 

"= We”, oh accu- 


ur 1 4 rhus the Puritan Faction had almoſt gain'd the So- TheXing's 
eeignty in Church and State. The Church of England Friend; 
s quite chang'd, and knew not its own Liturgy, ſo perſecuted. 
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44 The Hiſtor)y of the Revolutions in England 
1641. accuſing him, that he did not read right, Maltra 
gave him the Lie, whereupon Pembroke giving hill 
two Strokes with his Rod, they were parted, and conn 
mitted to the Tower. The King took the Buſineſi Wn 
Hand, and the Earl being one of his moſt profeſs'd E 
mies, he was glad to have this Occafion of taking fra nl 

him his Office of Lord Chamberlain of the Houſholl 
but was oblig'd to beſtow it on the Earl of Eſſex, wh 
perhaps he did not ſo much miſlike, but who, as Tin 
thow'd, was as little to be truſted. The Favour i 
King ſhow'd to any Man, was look'd upon as a ſufficie 4 
Cauſe to perſecute him. The Catholicks he bore wil 
becauſe they were ſerviceable to him, had never bet 
more moleſted. The Queen's Servants were ever 
Day brought upon the Stage, and it was not out of ar 
Reſpect to their Miſtreſs, or the King, that they we 
not proceeded againſt to the utmoſt, but in regard nn 
France, which they thought proper to keep fair with 
and even that Management was the Effect of the Pari 
ment's Oppoſition to the Court, which ſtill continu 

very wert to France, or rather to the Miniſter th 
govern'd it. All Things conſpir'd to heighten this Vil 
Queen of like. The Intrigue in Scocland had been known. Mal 
France in of Medicu, who had withdrawn her ſelf to her Daughit 
England. the Queen of England, was an Object that render'd t. 
Cardinal odious, without ſpeaking. Thoſe who hi 
follow'd that Queen, and beſides them the Duke of 
dome, Monfieur de Soubize, the Duke De la Valete, an 
ſeveral other Malecontents, who were then togeth 
in London, did not endeavour to reconcile Things. Thi 
Dutchefs of Chevreuſe, who was buſy contriving in th 
Lou Countries how to moleſt that Miniſter, held mucin 
Correſpondence with thoſe Princeſſes; and it was not 
queftion'd in Fance, but that ſo many diſguſted Wo 
men would conſpire to unite the King of England with 
the Houfe of Auſtria, whoſe Miniſters had daily Conf 
ferences with the Queen's, and the King himſelf ww 
often preſent. | as th; _—_— 

French That Maxim of the Goſpel, which preſcribes doing 
apply 10 Good for Evil, being very little practis'd among Poli- 
the Parlla- ticians, Cardinal Richelieu was not ſo favourable to the 
ment. King of England, as became the ftri& Alliance betwixt 
the two Kings, and the very Honour of Royalty. There Jl 
was yet no open Breach. There were reciprocal Am. 
| 41 by 
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46 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1641. cutnſtances the King then was, he did not require mu 
FY WV intreating. Being well pleas'd with that Opportunii 
of regaining the Scots, he promis'd to undertake thn 
Journey, and acquainted the Parliament of Eg 
with his Intention. This Meſſage made a great Noi WM 
among them, and they conceiv'd the more Jealou all 
becauſe the Queen, on the other Hand, defign'd to; Mi 
beyond the Sea, under Colour of going to 1 
Spaw, with her Mother, who was return'd in wn 
Flanders. | | pp 

Practices The Parliament exclaim'd againſt both Journeys, if 
fo ſtop him, left no Stone unturn'd to obſtruct them. The Que 
| deſiſted from hers ; but the King declar'd he would 
out. Several Remonſtrances were made to him, ui 
Preparations to uſe Force to ſtop him. The Bufinagi 
had been concerted with the Apprentices, but the 'Cullil 
ſideration, that if the King was already engag'd within 
Scots, the ſtopping of him would only ſerve to incenn 
them, and haiten their breaking with the Parliam«g 
revented their proceeding to that audacious ViolengWnl 

hey only intreated the King to put off his Jourtiey ill 
a Fortnight, becauſe they were actually ſetting out 
» disband the Armies that were on the Frontiers, and 

was not proper for him to meet with that of Scor/and\l 

his Way. The King underſtood their Meaning, wal 
perceiv'd they ſought their own Security, under colo 
of providing for his, as fearing he might in his Vl 
=_m the Srors Forces. He would not therefore Meld 
them, and granted but two Days inſtead of a Fortnig 
ordering his Retinue to be ready by the third. Neith 
would he conſent to the Requeſt they made him, wii 
der Pretence of diſpatching Buſineſs, to appoint ti 
Earl of Eſex his Commiſſioner for paſſing of Acts. BY 
that they might not have Cauſe to complain that | 
Refuſal put a ſtop to their Proceedings, he appoint? 
ſeven Lords, who by Plurality of Votes ſhould 7 
ſuch Acts as they thought he would conſent to hitnſe 
and the Earl of Eſex was one of that Number; but th 
Parliament perceiving that Commiſſion would be of 
Advantage to them, by reaſon of the Character of thol 
Perſons whom the K ing entruſted, they would not 2 
He ſets mit of it. Hereupon the King left them, and hai 
ont, taken his Leave of the Queen, who tetir'd to Oarlavih 
with the Princes and Princeſſes, he ſet dut for Kt 
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1641. had ſo ill deſerv'd, and had ſo little reaſon to expegl 
WWW that in a Tranſport he proteſted, he would never bei 
Arms againſt ſo good a Maſter. The extraordinary Ii 
bertiesthat Prince granted the Nation, working the li 

Effect upon the main Body of it, thoſe were declu 
accurſed that ſhould preſume to raiſe Forces with Wl 

Orders from the King; and they all ſolemnly promi Mi 

never to take up Arms againſt him. = 

Returns to King Charles believing he had done a great Matter 
London. depriving the Parliament of England of the Support; i 
the Scots, which had made them ſo Inſolent, retun 

to London, and came thither at the beginning of Dem 

ber, full of Hopes that he ſhould find the People mu 

Me calm and ſubmiſſive. The Multitude ſeem'd to 
12914 ſo by the Reception they gave him, which was the m 


1h 1 ! | . . 2 1 
h TFompous and Magnificent in Acclamations, and Expri 
We ſions of Joy, that ever any Sing had met with; 
it 1 | © 4 } Þ «4 2 A * 4 
i 1 the Presbyterian Cabal that prevail'd in the Parliame 
4 I 


was quite of another Mind. The Compliance of 5 
| land made them apprehenſive that the ſame might i 
I. N in England, and that a general Peace being wal 
i ted in both Nations, their Sea would by Degrees 
beau all the Advantages it had ; 94 by the Confuſions; i 
1 the Deſign they had laid of making it the govern 
e Religion in England, as it was in Scotland, and wii 
1 hs by their Induſtry was ſo far advanc'd, would: ſtool 

e the midſt of the Carreer; and the Church of Eng 

[AY which ſunk with the Royal Authority, would ag 
. Scanda- recover its Vigour. This Apprehenſion preyaili 
tous Re- and being fully reſolv'd to uſe all their Arts, and e 
Ai monſtran- ploy their utmoſt Intereſt to obſtruct that Pe: 
Mah} ces. which they thought threaten'd them, they had in i 
l Houſe of Commons, without acquainting the Lo 
drawn up a Libel in the Nature of a Remonſt ra 
wherein pathetically expoſing the Miſcarriages in i 
Government, which they aſcrib'd to his Minift 
without taking any Notice of the Remedies apply'l' 

many of them, they indirectly made ſuch a Satyr uf 
his Perſon, as was fit to expoſe him to publick Hat 
more than eyer. | | | £0 
Iriſh Re- An Accident altogether unforeſeen, great in it i 
bellion. and of extraordinary Conſequence, was one main Pol 
of this Libel, and added much to its bitterneſs. 5 
bj Catholicks oppreſs d by the Engliſb Proteſtants, "ip 
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peo hold: of the Opportunity of their Confuſions, to 164. 
bel re off the Yoke; and having conſpir'd againit tuem M 


ry Li wonderful Secrecy, after flaughtering a great 
< linber of them, had almoſt made themſelves Maiters 
cli e 10and. God, who gives no Bleffing to Defigns 
1th ol ppofite to the Spirit of the Church, order'd t at 
mu -apital City, Londonderry, and ſome other Places, 
a not fall into the Hands of the Conſpirators. 


4 1:9 


tter! Þ 55 y were in Danger, and it was propos d to relieve 
ort but it was not yet done, tho the King had been 
tun mid of that Accident, before he left Scotland, The 


Der 


| ſpiracy, and the ſlowneſs in ſending Relief, were 
mo 


main Articles of the Male Adminiſtration ſet forth 

4 ze ſeditious Remonſtrance. | * $41 

c he King was at Hampton Court, treating the Magi- Parlias 
es of London, who had expreſs'd ſo much Affection ment De , 
im at his Return, when the Deputies of the Houſe mand. 


* 


ame ommons brought him that Libel, with a Petition, 
Wining the Heads of it, wherein they apply'd to him 
ht b the Papiſts; to exclude the Biſhops e Sitting 
ng e Houſe of Lords; to limit the Power of the Cler- 
a to aboliſh. the Ceremonies in the Liturgy; to re- 
ti ſuch of his Miniſters as were ſuſpected by the Par- 


tz to put no others into their Place without their 
obation; and laſtly, that he ſhould relieve Ire- 
3 all the ſpeed that preſſing Neceſſity re- 


d i e king had now alter'd his Method, and was re-TheKing's 
vail . by bis Refuſal, to put a top to the indiſcreet De- Anſwer. 
ind ds the Parliament continually made. However, he 


vd them with his uſual Goodneſs, and after pro- 
g he would examine their Petition, in order to com- 
s far as was conſiſtent with the Good of the Nation, 
eouſly deſir'd them, not to cauſe the Remon- 


5s in ee to be — alledging, it was not convenient 
inift] t up the People to judge of the Prince, by ſuch 


$3 that it could only ſerve to increaſe the Trou- 
which he was willing to appeaſe ; that it was re- 
e to put an End to the Diviſions that had ſo long 
ed them, and ſup reſs all fruitleſs Complaints, 


nit er to find effectual Means to redreſs the publick 
in Po ances. 8 . 
4 e Fear of heightning the Troubles, was an ill 


ee to incline thoſe to Moderation, who found 
* E 4 their 
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1641. their Advantage in Difſentiqn. Very few Days paſi| 

before the audacious Remonſtrance of the Houſe if 

Commons was publiſh'd. The King, provok'd at th 

Proceeding of theirs, ſet out a ſharp Anſwer to il 

wherein, after recounting what he had done touu 

redreſſing the Grievances complain'd of, with a «3 

cere Intention to ſatisfy the People and the Parliama 

he evidently demonſtrated, that no Man was ſo deſitu oi 

of Peace as himſelf; that to purchaſe it, he had rip! Wi 

himſelf of the greateſt and antienteſt Prerogatives of 1 

Crown, and therefore the People were to look no w¾e 

for the Cauſes of thoſe civil Broils; but into the wick 

Deſigns of thoſe, who were for ſhaking off the Yoke 

the Sovereign Authority; in order to ſubvert the RG 

| gion, and the Government. a 

The foe This unuſal Steadineſs of the K ing, was ſo far fu 

rebellious daunting the Cabal, that they rather made freſh Effu 

Members to bring their Project to bear. The King's late Rec 

demanded: tion in London, had made the factious Party apprebii 

five of loſing the Multitude. A Report was alſo ſpu 

abroad; that the City Officers; following the good 

ample ſet them by the Lord Mayor, were become Ru 

aliſts. Theſe Reports and Fears made the Rebels ag 

themſelves Freſh to gain the meaner Sort of Citi 

the Rabble, and ſuch of the Magiſtrates as they 

been moſt apprehenſive of loſing. There were new 

trigues, new Cotnplaints, and new Jealouſies, in e 
Corner of the City, and within a few =_ Mens Hel 
were more buſy than ever. The King being iniforn 

of it, and told the Names of ſome of thoſe. who w 

moſt Notorious for ſowitig the Seeds of Rebellion, 

ſolv'd to exert himſelf in an Action of Vigour, ſendi 

to the Parliatnent, whereof they were Members, to 

mand they ſhould be ſecur'd, and put upon their Tr 

as ſeditious Perſons, who difturb'd the Government, k 

occafion'd the Rebellion of Scotland, and fill made 

their Buſineſs to ſet him at variance with his Subj*l 

Viſcount Mandeville, Son to the Earl of Manch 

otherwiſe call'd; Lord Kimbolton, 4 Member of 

Houſe of Lords; Hollis, Haſlerig, Pym, Stroud, 

en, of the Houſe of Commons, were the Perl 

againſt whom the King demanded Juſtice; but in wu 
IThhaſe Firebrands were too dear to the Puritan Factios N 4 
be forſaken at a Time of Need, The King being how 
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palielv' d to puſh that Point home, concluded to go him- 1641. 

uſe f and demand the Five laſt of their Houſe; and com- 
t them to Priſon. He went thither, attended by his The King 
to i phew, the young Elector Palatine, and many Per- goes to de- 
OW of Quality, whom he left at the Door; leſt there mandibem 


a er be an Occafion to ſay, he had offer'd Violence to 
WF arliament. He went in with only the Elector, 
efira ook the Place of Lentbal the Speaker, who being 
rip! by the King; Whether he did not ſee the Five 
oh bers he was cotne to impeach, had the Impudence 


were accus'd of betraying his Majeity's Secret. It 
oft generally believ'd that the Counteſs of Carlifle 


When ſwer, That he ſaw 3 there but what the 

wich le would have him ſee. The King look 'd about 

oke hem himſelf, but to no purpoſe; for they had 

e R. told of his Deſign, and kept away. Several Per- 

r fal 

ES: be guilty Perſon, ſhe being an intriguing Woman, 

Rec baving been much addicted to it in her Youth, 

pre" of her Beauty, could not forbear in old Age 

{pre wy e help of her Wit. 8 | 

odere is no expreſſing what Clamours the Cabal rais'd — 
467 


je it the King on account of this Attempt, and what 7” 
ous Cominotions were the Conſequences of it, 'The "9 


s app , 
Sri = was in a Conſternation, and the King oblig'd to 
1ey ſome ſort of Satisfaction: Yet nevertheleſs the 


its daily increas'd. The King could not appear in 
Wity of London, but the People cry'd about him, 


s He flees of the Patliament, The Privileges of the Parlia- 
rifor The Meaning of it was, as the Puritans ſpoke more 
ho we in all Companies, that he had invaded Heir Privi- 
lion; This Inſolence went ſo far, that one Walker, a 
ſend ter, threw a Libel againſt him, into his Coach. 
8, tol Rabble came down in a tumultuous Manner, and 
ir Tr numerous, to his Palace; to affront him to his 
jent,l whil the Parliament, pretending they were not 
made 4 W:ſtminſter, withdrew into the Cir to increaſe 
zubje umult, demanded a Guard, and refuſing that the 
os offer'd them, took another that was devoted to 


action. In the mean while a thouſand fatſe Re- 


were ſpread abroad, concerning the King's Deſigns 
_ the City, moſt of them extravagant od — 85 
in v and yet believ'd; having the ſame Effect to fiir 
aRiot e Multitude, as if they had been never ſo likely. 


how: * * ſaid, the King was preparing to come with the 


Ws 4 
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1641. Papiſts to murder all the Proteſtants. Forces wei. 
. Ly pretended to be ſeen already, Digby and Lang ford werllf 


The City 


arms. 


The King 
for <vith- 


drawing. 


they ſhould at laſt oblige him to have Recourl: 


1642. ar, 1645, King Charles departing London, 1 


* 


vice. The Students in the Inns of Court, where i 
young Gentry ſtudy the Law, fignaliz'd their 2 
towards their Prince, offering to be his Guard. T 


the Country than in London. On the other Hand, 


ſider better than they had done, and thofe who 


and that whatſoever happen'd, all England would by 
laſt decifive Proceedings be made ſenſible to wil 
they ought to attribute all the Miſchiefs of the! 


* 
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at Kingſton with a Body of Horſe, and only waited i 
Or ders. | — 7 

Theſe falſe Reports given out daily in the Houſe 
and proclaim'd at Night in the Streets, put the City- 
London into ſuch Dread and Confufion, that nothin of 
was to be ſeen every where but arm'd Men, Cor. 
Guard, Intrenchments, Barricades, Chains a-croſs t: 
Streets, and ſuch like Preparations to repulſe ty 
King's Forces. That Monarch's faithful Servants 
ing fearful for his Satety, came to offer him their & 


the King, who had alſo a conſiderable Number 
Friends among the prime Men, and even in the H 
of Lords, was enabled, without Danger of Surpiſ 
to make Head in his Capital City againſt the oppo 
Faction, whoſe Inſolence daily debauch'd ſome * 1 
thinking Perſons from his Party. Many were tl 
and ſtill are of Opinion, it was his beſt Courſe to wn 
ſtand them there. F BY. 

The King himſelf was not of that Mind. G§ 
weary of ſo much Contradiction from thoſe who ou 
to have obey'd him, he concluded, that removing 
ſelf at ſome Diſtance they would fear him, and in Wn 


Arms to ſubdue them, he ſhould find more Fries \ 


ing always extreamly averſe to a Civil War, and wil 
to avoid giving any Occaſion of being made the Aut 4 
of it, he fancy'd, that if he withdrew ſlowly, an 
degrees, he ſhould give the Mutiniers Time to- 
the publick Good, to find out ſome Expedients, v 
he would always be ready to conſent to, provided! 

7 
_ 

K 

: 


Parliament would contribute any Thing towards Pe: 


. 


that threaten'd them. | | £ 
Upon theſe Confiderations, about the middle oF 


; 


* 
* 
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3 v to Hampton Court, with the Queen, the Prince of 1642. 
d, and ſuch of his Houſhold as were not Member 
_=:rliament. Wiſe and honeſt Men durſt not blame Geer to + 


for having ſecur'd Majeſty from the Inſults of a Hampton 


ouls nl Court. 


nity ble that was govern'd by his Enemies; but they 
* not, without lamenting the Misfortunes of their 
| try, behold that Separation which foreboded them. 
—_ ?resbyterian Cabal; and their Party, were not con- 
WH at it, being reſolv'd to reduce the King to that 
rable Condition they had projected, and to leave 
the Shadow of a King, after ſtripping him of all 


Power; which if they could not compaſs by 


r „. they were not diſpleas d at a War; and there- 
Tj hey poet began to take ſuch Meaſures as 
I t render it ſucceſsful. Thus, inſtead of ſeeking 


bs to N their provok'd Monarch, as ſoon as 
he had left London, the five Members of the 
of Commons he had accus'd, were brought back 
= mph, with inexpreſſible Atclamations and Ap- 


er theſe tomultuous Commotions, which are al- War re- 
the Effect of new Turns in Affairs, both Parties ſolꝰ d. 
cl! to Buſineſs; neither being willing that the 

e /hould charge them with the obſtructing of it. 


began to manage according to their Genius, and 


ing ns; the King like a Prince drove to Extremity, 
__ eſolv'd * War, yet ſtill as one, on whom an 
_ y Sof Goodneſs prevail'd to ſacrifice much for the 
<a f Peace; the Parliament, like a tyrannical Power, 
* un'd to extort from the King's too great Con- 


ation, and Inclination to Peace, all that could be 


e . 5 8d by a ſucceſsful War; yet fo as rather to try 
, 1 an to yield the leaſt for Peace. 
to ſuant to this Scheme, it was reſolv'd in the King's The Queen 


et Council, that the Queen ſhould go over into fe g fo 
„ upon pretence of conducting the Princeſs Holland. 
to the Prince of Orange her Husband, and at the 


ds Pe ime to negotiate the Supplies of Men and Mon 
i oney . 
1d by night be Occfion for 7120 the King ſhould re. 


York, there to make his firſt Levies, and ſeize the 
ine at Hull; but that he ſhould proceed lowly, 
w Time for Negotiation, and, if poſſible, bring 
he Parliamentarians to their Duty, by gentler 


than Force of Arms. They eaſily div d into 
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1642. the Defigns of the Court, and were not ſurpriz d 3 
them. The Queen's Voyage, which might have given 
them {ome Jealouſy, and which it was thought they « 

ſhould have obſtructed, rather put them in Hopes of 
compaſſing their Deſigns with more Eaſe; being fully 
perſwaded, that the Oppoſition they had of late foun 

in the King, contrary to his natural Diſpoſition, u 

the Effect of that Princeſs's Council, and once ſh: WM 

was gone they would compel the King to purchat if 

Peace at their own Rate. Upon theſe Conſideration i 

they reſolv'd to proceed to the utmoſt in their D. 

mands. | 4 

Move inſo- The King was ſtill at Hampton Court, when, on 2 
dent De- count of the Troubles in Irelaud, the two Houſes prelii 
mand. him to give them the Power of the Militia ; and t 
Difpoſal of Governments; in Teſtimony, ſaid they, il 

his Sincerity, that he intended to puniſh the Iri/> kn 

bels, and that ſome Reports ſpread abroad, of his havin 

rais'd that Rebellion, to ſer Ireland againſt England, wel 1 


falſe and groundleſs. It was no hard Matter to ſee iu 
the Scope of that Propoſal, and what the Conſequenl 
would be, had the King conſented to it. That being nl 
nice Point, and the Reports ſpread abroad of his Maj N 
ſty's holding Correſpondence with the Iriſh Catholich 
having ſome Appearance of Truth, tho' they were ad 
ally Pile, he granted all he could in favour of the 
zedition then in Hand againſt the revolted ri, Cat 
licks ; but as for the Power of the Militia, and the 
poſing of Governments, he rejected that Part, as an I 
croachment on his Authority, which could never hi 
been thought of, but by ſuch Perſons as deſign d toni 9 
the Crown of its moſt elfential Prerogatives. 9 

French Upon this new Conteſt the King went away to Vu 
Mediation ſor, where the Differences increaſing, the Marquis] 
rejected. la Ferte Imboult, afterward Mareſchal D' Eftampes, th 
French Ambaſſador in England, thought it was Time 
give a Check to thoſe Diſorders which were like to 
come fatal to a King Hence was defirous to ſuppu 
notwithſtanding it was willing that ſome Difturba# 
mould obſtruct his joyning with ain, as he was na 
rally inclin'd, and the whole Faction advis'd him. 
proper Opportunity had been long expected, to pi 
ſwade him to accept of the King his . 
Mediation; to the end, that Iooking upon that 0 J 


| 


2 
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* 
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dligation, he might not favour the Enemies of France, 1642, 
en reconcil'd to his own. The Marquis concluded | 
given vas the proper Moment, and the King ſeem'd well 
"il d with his Gare when he went to offer his Service. 


* 


pes of BM Things obſtructed the Succeſs ; the one, That the 


g full) öbyterian Cabal allowing of no Abatement in the 
 foun( | oſals made to the King, fignify'd to the Ambaſſa- 
n, A that a Mediation which tended to any ſuch Overture 
e It | 


| a be diſagreeable to that 0 and that the bare 
rchalt oang an Accommodation which they were not in- 
ration d eto, would render France ſuſpected. The other, 
-1r D: t the ſaid Miniſter was inform'd, the Court took 

ate Meaſures fo to order Affairs, that the King 


oor 1 ht not be oblig'd to France for the Peace. Thus 
bre ſome Advances, 1 between London and 
nd tag ohr, the Mediator deſiſted, and the Conteſts grew 
ey, er than ever. Soon after, the King made one far- 
% R Step, which ſeem'd to pramiſe the putting an End 
having hem, and was his condeſcending in a Point he 


', wei elt would fully convince the Parliament of his de- 

ce in ro content them. | | 5 5 3 

quen he Puritans had two Things chiefly in View,, the TheBiſbops 
zen >< Furitans be * attack d. 

ing i ſhing of Epiſcopacy, and the circumſcribing of the attac d. 


Ml Authority. About the fame Time that they 
olich incroaching upon the Prerogative of the Cron, 
e ach Fl. as beep ſaid, they gave an Attack upon Epiſcopacy, 
he eh I muſt now take Notice of. I have already men- 
Cath d, how the Rabble us'd to inſult ſuch Members of 
he D iament as were ſuſpected of being in the Intereſt of 
an! Court. The Biſhops were known Favourers of the 
er hoo, and his Prerogative, and accordingly the Multi- 
| to . upon all Occaſions, . reproach'd and affronted 


After frequent Threats, they had been ſeveral 


Mü nes very near putting them in Execution. Some of 
Juis 8 had been roughly handled, and others had their 
s, tn Sleeyes torn. Grown weary of this Uſage, the 
ime biſhop of York, and eleven of his Brethren, reſolv'd 
to e rrbear going to the Houſe, entering their Proteſta- 
1ppoty that whatſoever was tranſadted ſhould be void, 
1rba e ON compelFd by open Violence to keep 
1s nal : This Proteſt ſeem'd to provoke the Party; but, 
im. be other hand, it is likely many were pleas'd 

eit, who thence took Occafion to aſperſe the Pre- 


s, and to contrive, till they could proceed fa-ther, to 
| E 4 Cx 
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excludeall the Biſhops from Sitting in Parliament. Some 
Conteſt there was about it ; but at length it paſs'd; the | 
Biſhops who had proteſted were ſecur d, and all excluf 

ded the Houſe of Lords. It had been often propos'd pn 
the King, to paſs that Bill, which he had till then . 


A 


fus'd, but at laſt conſented. The Court being on the! 
Way to Dover, where the Queen was to imbark, l 
then at Canterbury; as if God had defign'd to humble the 
Engliſo Biſhops in the original Seat of their Epiſcopacy, 5 
which they had corrupted by their Schiſm, and ſo man i 
ſeveral Errors. | 


—=- 


The King This Action of the King's, in Compliance with u. 


oe to 


York, 


not to York till the latter end of March. During thn 


Inſolent 


Propoſals 
to him. 


Parliament, gave Cauſe to believe, either that he will 
reſolv'd to refuſe them nothing, or that they had agree 

to aſk no more; and conſequently Peace was expected 

but in vain. The Matter of the Militia, and Goven 
ments, could not be adjuſted. The Queen imbark'd, a 
ſail'd over into Holland. The K ing ſet out for the No, 
with the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York , his Sou 
He ſpent much Time in his Progreſs, making ſome iz * - gy 
at the Houſes of Theobalds and Neu- Marker, and can 


= la 


nn 


King's Journey, and for three Months after his Arriv 
at:York, the Negotiations were continu'd, and always 


no effect, through the Obſtinacy of the Parliament; wal 
rather the Policy of the Cabal, which was reſolv'd nll 
ingroſs the Sovereignty. The more the King grant 
the more obſtinate were his Enemies; and the fartb 
they went, the higher they carry'd their Pretenſio 
They drew up nineteen Articles, which they preſent | 

every Time there was any talk of an Accommodatiol 
and whatſoever could be done, there was no per{ſwadiol s 


them to recede from thence. TT WW 
The chiefeſt of theſe Articles were, That all ſuch hn 
were of the Council, the: Secretaries of State, and Ml 
niſters, ſhould ſurrender their Poſts to others the Pali 
ment ſhould approve of. That theſe ſhould take ſud 
an Oath asthe Parliament ſhould adminiſter, and whe ut 
any of them happen'd to die, if the Parliament were thi 
Sitting, their Conſent ſhould be aſk'd for ſupplying tit 
Place; but if it happen'd during a Receſs, the reſt of ti 
Council ſhould by plurality of Votes ele& a prope 
Perſon to ſucceed him. That no Order of Council 
Mould be of Force, unleſs fign'd by the major Part * 


then 


. 51 


* 
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Som m. That the Chancellor, or Keeper of the Great 1642. 

5 the, the Maſter of the Horſe; in a Word, all the Great WWW 
xc cers, all the Judges, all Governors, ſhould be cho- th” 
S'd with the Approbation of the Parliament, who was 


en re." have the Diſpoſal of the Militia, Garriſons, Sea- 
n the , and Magazines. That no Perſon the King ſhould 
„ ly ee future raiſe to the Degree of a Peer thould have 
e the © in the Houſe of Lords, without the Conſent of 
pad; Houſes. That the Catholick Peers ſhould be ex- 
mam 4, and their Children taken from them to be edu- 
54 4 in the Religion of the Country. That the King's 
ta. 


ren ſhould not be marry d without the Parliament's 
e wir obation. That the Laws in Force againſt Catho- 
greeſ mould be put in Execution. That the King ſhould 
ted ent to ſuch a Reformation of the Liturgy and Church 
ven Wcrnment as the Parliament ſhould order, by the 
d, nice of able Divines. That the King ſhould diſmiſs 
Nor: Guards he had newly rais'd. That he ſhould by 
Sou ick Act clear the five Members of the Lower 


e he had accus'd. And, That he would pleaſe to 
came er up to the Juſtice of the Parliament all thoſe 
= ſhould think guilty of having diſturb'd the pub- 


rr11 1" Peace. | 


2s ss eaſy to gueſs by the Nature and Conſequences Lords and 
at ; eeſe Propoſals, with what Indignation they were Commons 
vd 8 v'd by the King, and how much his juſt Anger was repair 10 
intel ok 'd againſt the Cabal, every Time they preſented the King. 
the] It was not he alone that took Offence. Part 

fon e Parliament it ſelf, being aſhan1'd to be Members 

entelf Aſſembly, where ſuch Inſolence againſt the law- 

atio 0vcreign was promoted, forſook them, and went 

adig to him. Then was the King's Court augmented 

bc Acceſiion of the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis E 

ch rd, the Earls of Lindſey, Cumberland, Hunting- 

d ne Dorſer, Bath, Southampton, Devonſhire, Northampton, 


hire, Briſtol, Newcaſtle; Weſtmorland, Monmouth, Ri- 
Carnarvon, Newport and Dover; the Barons Maltra- 
Willoughby, Rich, Howard of Carleton, Newark , Pager, 
, Faulconbridge, Pawlet, Lovelace, Savil, Coventry, 
more,  Mohun, Grey, Seymour and Capel. Several 


if the mbers of the Houſe of "Commons follow'd the Ex- 
rope: ie of thoſe Lords, and repair'd to the King. Little- 
zunci the Keeper, ſent him the Great Seal his Majeſty 


entruſted him with, and came himſelf. 
| ! Now 


g$ The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 


1642. Nou it plainly appear'd that Proviſion muſt be mad 
T for War, the Deſertion of thoſe aboye-mention'd havin 
Rebels no way abated the Audaciouſneſs of the prevailing P 2 
fe — Hull, of the Parliament. Some Time was ſtill ſpent in P 
— ceedings, Declarations, and Overtures for Peace, di 
' ring the which the Parliamentarians ſhowing leſs Def 
rence to their Prince than he had for them, took ſon! Ml 
Advantages that prov'd very prejudicial to his Aﬀain 
and to his Party. For whilſt he was treating wil 
them about the diſpoſal of the Garriſons, Forces an ! 
Revenues, they entering upon Action, ſeiz d Hull; | 
Fortreſs of much Moment both for ics Situation andit 
Arſenal; made themſelves Maſters of the Navy, and 
cur'd the Money defign'd for Ireland; ſo that when 1 
King came in Perſon to Hull, Hotham, ſent thither pl 
vately by the Parliament, refus'd to admit him, une 
he would go in alone. In the ſame Manner, when hl 
Majeſty ſent Pennington to command the Fleet, tl 
Commander found the Earl of Warwick in Poſſeſſion il 
that Poſt, by Order of the Parliament. This ua 
Leſſon that Prince had much difficulty to improve wn 
on, and taught him, That there is a Mean even in Vertu 
and that it is dangerous for a King to be too Gaod. Hl 
was now ſenſible of this Truth, and being reſolv'd i " 


2 


ſubdue the Rebels whom he hade till then too long f. 
bore, gave Orders for raiſing of Forces, towards . 54 
furniſhing whereof, the * had opportunely 4 
Arms and Money out of Holland. He made an unſu 
ceſsſul Attempt upon Hul; Hotham and Meldrum d 
fended it, and being reliev'd by Sea, where the E 
of Warwick was Maſter, his Majefty was oblig'd to p 
off that Enterprize to another Time. 
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Zarl of To the mean while the Parliamentarians on the 


- | 1 
 Eflex, fide rais'd Men, and appointed Officers. Robert, Ea 


of Eſſex was declar'd General. He was a Man of gre 
Quality, brave, and had gain'd ſome ENTRE, e 
ving in the Low- Countries. In other refpects he h 
but an indifferent Capacity, and but few Qualificatio 
that could entitle him to command thoſe that were“ 
his own Rank, beſides his Age, Gravity of Behaviou. 
and being wholly devoted to the Faction. He had 
Adventure under King James the Firſt, wherein he mad! 
ſhow of ſome [Fo Senſe, or very much Weakneß 
for the Caſe is diſputable. His Wife, the Daughters 1 
z q 
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Under the Family of the Stuarts, &c. 59 
Eart of Suffolk , had attempted to poiſon him twice, 1642. 


E avin 2 4 


g Puder to marry her Gallant, Robert Car, the King's www 
in P urite. Either Strength of Nature, or ſome Anti- 
e, h taken in Time, ſav'd the Earl's Life. The paſſi- 
Def.. ll Counteſs ſu'd for a Divorce in Court, alledging that 
- ſon nciency in her Husband which authorizes ſuch Se. 
ffn ion. The Earl thought any Method good to get rid 


Fury; he own'd the pretended Impotency, and 
es ht there was no better Way of being reveng'd on a 

| that diſhonour'd him, than yielding him up a 
ed Woman, who in the end ruin'd his Fortune. 
was the Parliament General againſt the King. 
er Officers were nominated, as well to ſerve under 
er p. Earl, as to command ſeparate Bodies in other Pla- 


OE 4 The King having done the like, the Negotiations 
en He re-aflum'd. Both Sides declar'd their Adverſaries 
„ thy of High Treaſon, as Diſturbers of the publick 


on tf 1 re. New Declarations were printed, wherein both 
es proteſted they took up Arms to maintain the 


* me teflant Jr in Defencè of the King's Perſon, 
be Laws, the Liberty of the People, the Tranqui- 


of the Nation, and the Privileges of the Parliament ; 


60 carry on that comical Prelude to ſo many Tragi- 
8 WE vents, whilſt both Sides under hand labour'd to 
ſe the Catholicks to their Party, each of them in 
„ fob lick charg'd the receiving of themas a Crime on the 


inſu er; and the King himſelf forbid them taking up 
a for him. When theſe Grimaces were over, they 

1 the Field, and came to Action. | 

o p he War was briſkly carry'd on, according to the Englifh 

3 tus of the Nation, which 1s hot, eager, uſing little Temper, 


he , deciding every Thing by Battle, where they put 
1 re Confidence in N kev ob4 and the Courage che 
gre Idiers, than the Skill of the Commanders. 
„e bout the beginning of September, the King, grown Both An. 
- br of liſtening to the Parliament's Propoſals, and ies. 


tion ng his own rejected, tho' they were more moderate 
re ( n became the Honour of a crown'd Head, mov'd to 
ous her his Army at Shrewsbury, near the Borders of Wales, 
da ilſt the Earl of Eſſæ joyn'd his at Northampton, where 
nad: . KRendevouz was. The King had little above eleven 


ouſand Men, and the Earl fourteen Thouſand ; but 
> Preſence of their Sovereign inſpir'd ſuch Valour into. 
is Troops, as made them deſpiſe the greater — 
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60 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England 
1642. and gave them ſuch Aſſurance as uſually preſages goy 
Wwe Succeſs. | N 9 
Ff ddi- In the King's Army were the Princes Rupert and Ma 
on, the Re- vice, Brothers to the EleQor Palatine, who was 90 
belt routed. pack beyond the Sea. Prince Rupert, call'd Prince 
bert by the vulgar, who have us'd all Mankind to nan 
him ſo, being {ent by the King his Uncle to ſecure 4 ll 
ceſter, was unexpectedly met by Sand, whom the E 
of Eſſex had detach'd upon the ſame Deſi gu, and comin "Ml 
to an Engagement, Sands was kill'd, and his Party ra 
ted. The Earl of Eſſex, who follow'd Sands, obliz: 

the Prince, who was not ſupported by the King, ton 
tire, and joyn the main Army, then marching town 
b 


London, the King being reſolv'd to take the Advanta 
of the Earl's Remoteneſs, to draw near to his Capi nl 
155 perceiv'd the King's Deſign, and turn'd ſhort vnel 
follow him. The King having notice of it, confider ll 
That having gain'd ſo little Ground upon the Rebels, 
would be dangerous for him to come. too near Lond. 
which might ſend out other Forces, and ſhut him up hel 
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tween two Armies. Hereupon he reſolv'd to face tł 
Army that purſu'd him, and offer it Battle. Som 
fay he had been inform'd, That the Earl of Eſſex 7 2 


— - ' 
* . cw WE 
— e- 


not his full Complement, but being haſty in the Pull 
ſuit, had left his Artillery behind him, with a Gua 
However it was, the King advanc'd towards him wit 
a Reſolution to fight. | * I MY 
Tie l- The Parliament General marching on, without bein 
mies meet. daunted, the two Armies met on a Plain, in the Cou 
ty of Warwick, call'd the Vale of Red Horſe, lying be 
tween the Town of Keynton and Edgbill, whence Hiſtol 

82 rians have given it both the Names of the Battle of EH 
hill and of Reynton, but moſt generally of Edghi/, 
Edghill The King came over the Hills, whence he diſcover! 
Fight, the Enemy marching out of the Town, and entering th'Y 
* Plain, in order of Battle. Then thoſe who were neareſt 
the King aſk'd him, what he meant to do. To fight, ſail 
he, by the Help of God, and of my good Subjells. | Having > = 
ſpoke theſe Words, he drew up his Army, poſting the 
Earl of Lindſey, whom he had appointed General under 
him, in the Center, Prince Rupert on the Right, and 
Witmor on the Left, ſuſtain'd by ſeveral other Comman- if 
ders of Note, and known Bravery. In this Order he 
came down the Hill, and having taken his Ground 2 {Lg 
1 . | * 3 t * "9 
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be The Hiſlory of the Revolutions in England, 
1642. ing his Troops give way, mov'd to ſuſtain them, and ii 
two Princes with him; when ſomebody told him the 
muſt needs be tir'd, having been long a Horſeback ; \; 
fides that there was no Safety for them, where the K 
himſelf had better not expoſe his Perſon. He thou 
the Advice good, as far as it reſpected his Child 
but would not follow it himſelf. He propos'd it to.! 
Duke of Richmond to conduct them up the Hill, h; i 
that Noble Peer excus'd himſelf, vegging leave to { al 
by his Majeſty ; who next apply'd himſelf to the Ex 
| of Dorſet, for the ſame Purpoſe, and was anſwer'd in 
Jocoſe manner by him, according to his Cuſtom, th; 
all the Kings in the World ſhould not make hi 
retire, when he was to fight. One of the Gentleng 
Penfioners had at laſt that Truſt committed to hit 
The two Princes retir'd, not without imminent Dany 
of being taken in an Ambuſh they fell into by the Wall 
In the mean while the King led on his Party, ui 
Sword in Hand, and his Preſence giving the Troll 
freſh Vigour, the Royal Standard wasre-taken by Swi 
who was Knighted inthe Field for that Action. 
Fight was renew'd with all the Vigour that Wearinll 
would allow, when Night put an End to it, advan 
ouſly to the Monarch, tho' the Parliament Acco 
makes it a Drawn-Battle, and places it among the Nu 
ber of thoſe, which both fides claim the Honour 
The Number of the Slain was indeed almoſt equa 
Some Perſons of Note fell on both fides. The Ll * 
Aubigny, of the Family of the Stuarts, and Brother 
the Duke of Richmond, had the ſame Fate with the Lani 
of Lindſey. Neither fide lay on the Field of Battle, "ih 
King went up the Hill again, and the Earl retir'd nl 
Keynton; but bating this only, all other Tokens of 1 
Rory appear'd on'his Majeſty's fide. His Army was * 
Battle from break of Day, facing the Earl of Eſſex, wif 
offer'd not to advance. He ſent to fetch off his Carinall 
which had been left in the Plain, together with the E 
mies, and both were brought him, without any Opp 
fition. Above 60 Colours were taken from the ParlilM 
mentarians. But that which made it plaineſt, wil 
that the Earl of Eſſex alter'd his March, drawing d 
towards Coventry, whereas the King held on his, au. 


\ 


took Bambury. i 3 84 
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64 De Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England 


1642. were concerting to hem him in. However it was, th 
Accident broke off the Treaty, and the Earl of EZ, 
having march'd the Remainder of his Army on the oths 
fide of the River to London, to encourage the Citize 
the King retir'd to Oxford, and both Parties went in 
Winter Quarters. Wl 
1643, Fair Weather coming on with the 2 of the Nx 
Comman- Year, 1643, England, tho' ſo much us'd to ſee the Blu of 
ders in ſe- of its Natives ſpilt, beheld the moſt hideous Spe 
vera! that had ever been ated on its Stage. Scarce u al 
Parts. County was free from War, all Men being ingag'd, 2 
every one following his own Inclination, one Broth 
was often againſt the other, and the Son againſt the 
ther. The Main Armies poſſeſs'd the Center and bug 
Ends of the Kingdom. The Earl of Newcaſtle hav 
rais'd Nine Thouſand Men, almoſt at his own Expen 
ſtood up in the North for the King, and for his Duff 
The two Fairfaxes, Father and Son, commanded i 
Rebel Forces in thoſe Parts. The Marquis of Her 
kept the Souther» and Meſtern Counties for the ju 
Side; and Waller, a famous Commander, was there 
the Parliament. The King himſelf acted about 0-5 
againſt the Earl of Eſſex. That Prince had ſuch Ad 
tages on all ſides, as muſt have put an End to the Vane 
with the Deſtruction of the Rebels, had not Heaven 
Reaſons we muſt rather adore than pry into, dec 
otherwiſe. Several Miſcarriages are imputed to nll 
Loyal Party ; but I have always thought it unjul nl 
accuſe able Men of Faults whenſoever there is ln 
of Succeſs. 8 


Action in In the North, the Earl of Newcaſtle, being join'dy 


the North g 


the Earl of Cumberland, took Caln, and routed the 2: = 
amentarians. Next he took Bradford, and had bein 
ſeiz'd Leeds; but the Fairfaxes being reinforc'd vii 
freſh Troops, regain'd it, at the firſt Aſſault. You 
Fairfax took Wakefield and Cholmly, and ſoon after i 
feated Six Hundred Royaliſts near Gainsborough. Th 
were {mall Advantages to the Parliament Party, whi 

the Earl of Newcaſtle, to whom Goring and King 
brought Men, Arms, Cannon and Working Tools, ta 
„all the Towns he beſieg'd, drove the Enemy before ul 
in all Places, and after reducing all the Northern Fa" 
from York to the Borders of Scotland, oblig'd the nl 
faxes to ſhut themſelves up in Hull, which Place he 
fieg'd. | | WMW 


and „ N Under the Family of the Stuarts, &c. 65 


85 thy Whilſt the King's Affairs thus proſper'd in the North, 1643. 
f E 2dvanc'd no leſs in the South. The Marquis of Sw 
e Othy Hrd, ſuſtain'd by Hopton, Prince Maurice, and (eve- lu th? 
tizeuſ chers, obtain'd contiderable Advantages over Wal- Weſt. 

nt inne Earl of Samford, and Sir Chydley. The 


Hebron beat the two laſt in ſeveral diſtinct Actions, 
och together at Stratton. Many of their Men were 
=> 11d, and ſeventeen Hundred taken, with thir- 
pieces of Cannon, ſeventy Barrels of Powder, and 
Booty, which demonſtrated a compleat Victory. 
two Commanders of the routed Army flying to 
, were beſieg'd there by Prince Maurice, and ſur- 

er'd upon Articles; whilſt Hopton, marching into 

-ſerſpire, went to ingage Waller, near Bath. This Lanſ- 

on happen'd about the beginning of July in Lanſdown down 

| The NE —_ not with the Day, but was Fight- 
gnu'd far into the Night, without any plain Deciſion 
ich fide the Victory might be aſſign d. If we may 
Her by the Field of Battle, the Royaliſts kept it, Mal- 
1 iring to Bath, ſoon after the Darkneſs parted them. 
{abs was much cpncern'd for the Loſs of Sir Bevil 
2 il, a Gentleman, who had that Day fignaliz'd 
b.. elf, at the Head of a Stand of Pikes, which he 
good againſt all the Efforts of the Enemy. Ano- 
SWmore unfortunate Accident croſs'd that Comman- 
good Fortune. Whether by Chance, or the Ma- 
f the Priſoners he had taken, his Powder took 
= and he narrowly eſcap'd being kill'd by it him- 
This Misfortune yu Waller a great Advantage 
ed it not, but forc'd him to 
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1643 Whilſt the King's Party made ſuch Progreſs at bu 
A > Ends of the Kingdom, the King himſelf, and the Col 
TheKing'smanders under him, in the Midland Counties, were 
Succeſs in Jeſs ſucceſsful. The Earl of Northumberland You 
the Inland. Brereton. The Earl was kill'd in that Action, but Pra 
Rupert having join'd his Forces, befieg'd Lichfield, ul 
took it. The taking of Reading by the Earl of 8 
had ſtruck a Terror into the Inhabitants of Oxford, ul 
the King, who was then there, very remote from 
Forces, which were diſpers'd in ſeveral Places, y on 
thought to be in danger, had the Earl known ho 
improve his Succeſs ; or had he not, as was ſuſped& 
rather choſe to put an End to the War by a Peace, ij; 
muſt be advantageous to the Party that ſtood up forlif 
berty, which he would ſecure to the People, than 
Victory that muſt be fatal to Monarthy, which he 
not willing to ſubvert. That Fault, or Diſcretion, v_n 
Prince Rupert leiſure to draw near to the Court. 
the way he met a Body of the Enemies Horſe in (Cn 
grave Field, whom he defeated, kill'd many, toon 
great Number of Priſoners, and by the Death of H 
den, one of the five Members ſo famous for their 1 
tices in the Houſe of Commons, reveng'd the Wu al 
done to the loyal Cauſe by thoſg ſeditious Spirits. TW 
Loſs ſo much weaken'd Efſex's Army, that he durit 
keep the Field any longer; beſides, Diſeaſes daily cu 
ing off a conſiderable Number, that General was obl yu 
to retire under the Lines of London, to give his Tr 
Time to breathe, and recover. WF 
Inſolency Had the King rely'd upon himſelf, that Army wa 
of, a Rebel. not have got off. The Queen had brought him os 
Officers and Arms out of Holland, where ſhe pawn'd il 
Jewels to procure him that Supply. She had repah 
the Sea to bring it her ſelf, and met with ſeveral Dang 
by the wir 5 An Engliſh Veſſel, that happen'd to be 
the ſame Port hers put into, had the Inſolence to (4 
nonade the Houſe ſhe lay in, and forc'd her to rem 
All the Nation was aſham'd of that unparallell'd Br 
The Queen lity, and all Europe look d upon it with Horror. I 
brings Re- Queen receiv'd no Hurt, but was encourag'd by 
lief. way as ſhe went to add all the Troops ſhe could to 
Relief ſhe was carrying to the King, which conſiſt 
four Thouſand Men, with fix Pieces of Cannon, *n_ 
two Mortars, The Earl of Newcaſtle, who had ba 
; | ere 


at bal 
e Con 


eeding is very agreeable to the Genius of the En- 


ce, ü ation; which, as I have ſaid before, looks upon 
for We mbly as the Preſerver ofa Liberty thoſe People 
ant = [dolatrous Worſhip to. For the ſame Reaſon, 


Wrliament never was without alike Number of Per- 
less inclin'd to the King and Monarchy, which 
Dok'd upon as the Foundation of the Government, 
e de ſirous to preſerve, notwithſtanding all their 
tod for the advancing of Liberty. This Medley ſerv'd 
nile to keep both ſides from running upon Ex- 
but was at laſt fatal to the King, and particu- 
c tis Conjuncture I now ſpeak 855 when inſtead 
1 hing to cruſh the Rebellion in its Head, as he 


ts. 2 7 — 

uri ave done, he employ'd his Troops about a Siege; 
y cu gave his Enemies time to recruit their almoſt 
obi Troops, and expedite a powerful Succour that 


Wgeparing for them. . . 
, the fatal Place, ſo unſeaſonably befieg'd, was Gloceſter 
onſiderable Strength; but Maſſey, who defend- Siegerais'd 


To bad ſo much Conduct, as to ſtop the Royal Ar- 
nd long as was neceſſary to recruit the Earl of Eſex s 
repal a great City as London. As ſoon as it was in a 
Dane ion, that General led it to Gloceſter, and oblig'd 
to be ng to raiſe the Siege. This gave Occaſion to the Newbury 


of Newbury, fought in September, 164.3. and fa · Fight, 
for having, laſted three Days, without any full 
ation of Victory on either fide, for which both 
ted Thankſgivings, without having reap'd the 
age. The King had moſt to ſhow for it, but at 
KPence. of very many Perſons of Quality. The 
of Carnarvon and Sunderland, the Lord Viſcount 
and Collonel Morgan, were kill'd in the Fight. 

to the Marquis de Vieuville, much commended 


F 2 by 
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1643. by the Hiſtorians on both ſides, was taken Priſon 
ud barbarouſly Kkill'd in cold Blood by thoſe that tu 
im. th 
France So much Blood ſhed to no purpofe towards br 
mediates ing Affairs to a Decifion, ſeem d to offer France a 
for Peace. vourable Opportunity to interpoſe its Mediation o 8 
again, as it did, for reſtoring a good Underſtandi 
and Peace between them. The Face of Aﬀairs i 
chang'd. Cardinal Richelieu was dead; King Lew; ( WW 
x3th had follow'd him; Queen Aune of Auftri: ( wal 
clar'd Regent _— the Minority of her Son, was on 
cern'd to ſee the dangerous Condition; not only {i 
King, but all the Royal Family of Euglaud was red 
to. On the other Hand, the Difficulties that Mona 
labour'd under, and the Vanity of the Promiſes, . 
who inclin'd him to the Houſe of Auſtria had flat: 
him with, had made him ſomething better diſp 
towards Fance. The Queen's Eyes were open, andi 
ſaw no ſafe Place of Retreat, but her own County 

caſe of any Diſaſter. This was the Poſture of Af bg 
when the Count de Harcourt was appointed to go on 
the King his Maſter's Mediation to the King of En: 
and his Parliament. An Ambaſſador of ſuch high Bi 
and ſo great Reputation, it was thought muſt need 
heard; and that Juſtice muſt be done the King off 
land, as to declare, it was not his Fault that the ( 
did not reconcile the Differences between him andi 
Subjects; but the Parliament was ſtill obſtinate 6 1 

grant Peace, unleſs they might preſcribe Laws. Tn 

therefore return'd the Mediator a reſpectful Anſn_ 
but perfiſted in ſuch Haughtineſs towards their $f _ 
reign, that the Ambaſſador loft all Hopes of ſucceedi 
and the Queen Regent, after he had ſpent ſome Mot 1 
in uſeleſs Overtures, was oblig'd to recal him. 
Rebels The Inſolence of the Parliamentarians was very 
make a prizing, at a Time when the King's Arms had ji 
Great Seal vail'd in moſt Places; and it was ſo much the my 
that they had the Boldneſs to cauſe a new Gil 
Seal to be made, and to pretend that the Keef 
of it of Right belong'd to them; but it was We 
long before the Reaſon of this their Audaciouſ 
appear'd, by the Diſcovery of what was contri 
in Scotland, 2 
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and WY Under the Family of the Stuarts, xe: 


iſonhe King judging of what that Nation would do, 1643. 
at to at it ought to have done, as if Men always did as 


tand J- 
alrs 1 


f 


> a 
e ſetting up of Puritaniſm in England for the pre- 
R | 


TY: he Aſſertors of, and which for that ſame Reaſon, 
go ss would in time to come be more cautious of 
j * g. N Fa. 

1755 likely the E zg Parliament's Agents in Scotland The Brave 
06 per into the Force of thoſe two Motives than the Mo 

g of ad done, and knew how to urge them to the Pur- 

e Can Theſe Affairs being at firſt privately manag'd, 

_ ere few that knew of them, and the King being 
te nol mg pndition to do any Man Good, or Harm, there 
„. e ots ſo well affected to his Service, as to give 
Ania telligence of what was tranſacting. It was upon 
eir M caſion that the Brave Marquiſs of Montroſe be- 
cool TG gralize himſelf, by that extraordinary Loyalty 


eM {er 0 be liv'd, and whoſe Martyr he dy'd. That 
dat firſt beencarry'd away by the Stream, and 
very r Arms for the Cauſe of Liberty, without much 
had ing whether it was the Cauſe of Juſtice. Time 
he nM.” d his Eyes, he underſtood his Duty, and his 
» 8 ns being upright, madeno Delay in following of 
Keef ' as. ſuch a ſupport to the better Cauſe, that 

Kiog in time made as much account of it as it 
ciouf and all the Uſe he might have done, it would 
_ ren ſuch a Diverſion, as had render'd all the Suc- 

eche Scors uſeleſs to his Enemies. No ſooner was 
inform 'd of what was contriving in his Coun- 
3s F 3 try 


70 


chſtructs 
Zis good 


Deſigns, 


Queen's 


Miſta ke, 


8 


1643. try, than he reſolv'd to give the King notice of it. 148 
vas at the Time when the Queen return'd out of 


Hamilton account of what Montroſe told her, in regard that) 


Montroſe No ſooner was Duke Hamilton return'd into SW 
firm to thethan the Great Men of the Kingdom, being gan 
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land into England, He met, and told her, what he 
diſcover'd ; adding, that it was requiſite, to prevent 
Deſigns of the King's Enemies, to form a Party for: 
in Scotland, and find the Conſpirators Imploy ment. 
obſtruct their coming to diſturb the King's Succei 
England. The Queen, whoſe Thoughts where ub 
bent upon Joining the King her Husband, as ſoon as; _ 
ſible, with the Supplies ſhe brought him, made the 


Hamilton, who was allo come to compliment her 
preſented that Lord's Intelligence, as meer Fania 
Youth ; ſaying, he knew more than Montroſe, tha 
was better acquainted with the Country, and tl 
caſe there were any Diſpoſition in Scotland to the Le 
he talk'd of, all fair Means muſt needs be firſt try'l 
fore the Incifion Knife and Cauteries were us'd toa WR 
to which Oil had not been firſt apply'd ; that he 
undertake to obſerve the Motions of his Nation 
give the Court timely notice of any Miſchief he 
not prevent. > * 
When two Perſons give Advice, if there be 6 
little Reaſon to queſtion which is beſt, that which 
ſes moſt is always follow'd. By this Rule Hon 
was preferr'd before Montroſe's. The 8 vw 
neſt to join the King; and the Delay of adjuſti 
Meaſures, and conſulting, was uneaſy to her at 7 
time. It was more agreeable to the Conjunctut 
no way repugnant to Prudence, to leave the Care ol 
Affair to a Man of Senſe, Reputation and Auth 
ſuch as Hamilton was. This was the Courſe the (nl 
follow'd, but the Event ſhew'd it had not been the \ 


the Agents of the Engliſß Rebels, call'd a Conve 
This is the Name thoſe People give to an Aſc 
that ſerves inſtead of a Parliament, which they il 
fir'd the King to call, and he had refus'd. The Cu» 
convening that Aſſembly being kept ſecret, Ml 
whom the Rebel Cabal had reſolv'd to gain, wa: ll 
the firſt they acquainted with it. They ſounde( ul 
artfully, and he no leſs ſubtilly putting them who 
him in hopes that he would not be inflexible, the 
| | | co 


a Under the Family of the Stuarts, &c: 


it. TW: 


1 - | co accept of the Poſt of Lieutenant General in the 
event Wifederate Forces. Montroſe receiv d their Secret and 
y for! ; with the ſame Diſſimulation he had made - of 
ment, a it from them. He gave them Cauſe to hope, 
Jucce out ingaging himſelf in any Promiſe ; but having 


re whi *5 Wo bt himſelf off, on account that thoſe he had to deal 
on a; f did not agree in Circumſtances, he defir'd them to 
Je the among themſelves, before he came to contract 
hat) them, and leaving them, got away unperceiv d, 
t ber 4 his Friend Ogz/by, to give notice to the King. 

Fanciag 
ad ta 


. 
* 


the Queen, that whatſoever Montroſe could ſay, he 


1c L . 

2 d ſcarce be heard. The King was gone back to 
, and his Troops in Winter Quarters, before he 
| tO 2 1 . 7 . 5 : . . 

h « be convinc'd ; which was not till he was told, 


ion ha: had been done in the Convention, Hamilton him- 
c he being oblig'd to give him an Account, and by a 
Nack Declaration that Aſſembly ſer forth, to acquaint 

e ne or1d with the Reſolutions they were come to. 
1:1 tbe King underſtood, that the Engh/b had receiv d 
8-05 Covenant, which they had enlarg'd, and made 


3% 


Hani 4 
_ { mon to both Nations, under the Name of the League, 
jv: ing ſome Articles, the Subſtance whereof, together 


the others, was, 


_ icular, endeavour to maintain the Religion both in 
y +. land and Scotland, as alſo in Ireland, according to the 
hed gc Word of God, and the Example of the beſt re- 


reid Churches; to the end that for the future there 
ut bea perfect Uniformity of Worſhip throughout 


ber . three Kingdoms. SP 

_ That they would without any human ReſpeR, or 
vi ard to any Perſon whatſoever, labour to extirpate 
y the Hierarchy, all Hereſy, Schiſm, and Su- 
0 Utition, 

* 4 bar they would expoſe their Livesand Fortunes, 
486 U aintain the Liberties of the three Kingdoms, and to 
96% end the King $ Perſon and. Authority, as far as he 
" old concur with them in maintaining their Religion, 


yho! ag Liberties, 
the) wr 


col F 4 4+ That 


rer'd to him their Deſign of taking up Arms for the 1643. 
rliament of England 1 7 their Sovereign, defiring WWW 


gi Majeſty was then at the Siege of Glocęſter, which Not re- 
jd him much Imployment. Beſides he repos'd ſo garded by 
h Confidence in what Hamilton had ſo poſitively Pm 


* jo in The Sub- 
That they would all jointly, and every Man in — 
the Cove 


nant. 


72 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
15643. 4. That they would faithfully diſcover ſuch as they ; 
WHY knew endeavour'd to low Diſcord among the Parties 
League, or to obſtruct the intended Reformation, H 
cauſing Diviſions between the King and his People, 

5. That they woulduſeall juſtifiable Means for ca 
tinuing the Union between England and Scotland, a 

6. That they would protect and ſupport all ſuch » nl 
enter'd into the League, from which they would » 
ſuffer any Perſon to be withdrawn. i 1 

7. That they would never ſtand Neuters, nor be i; 
different in a Cauſe, which ſo nearly cancern'd th nl 
Glory of God, the King's Honour, and the Proſperin 
of the People. . 1 
Oiber pa. Beſides theſe ns Points, which contain'd the MY | 
ticulars of tives, and ex preſsd the Conditions of the Treaty, the 
it. were others more particular, which regarded the & 
cution of it, viz, That they ſhould raiſe an Army il 
Scotland, of 18500 Foot, and 3000 Horſe, furniſh'd vii 
40 Days Pay and Provifions, which ſhould rendevou 
at the Place appointed on the Frontiers, with a ſuitabi 
Train of Artillery, and Baggage; That the ſaid Am 
ſhould be commanded by a General of the Scots appoint 
ing, but who ſhould execute the Orders he receirnnl 
from both Kingdoms jointly :. That Scotland ſhould nt 
at the Expence of raiſing the Army,but to be reimbur: nal 
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by England: That the Parliament of England ſhoul te 
furniſh 30000 Pounds a Month for the Maintenance 
that Army, which Sum to be rais'd on the Eſtates of 
Catholicks, the Biſhops, their Adherents, and all oth 
Euemies to their Seck: That no Treaty of Peace 
Truce ſhould be conſented to, without the Concurrer 1 
of both Nations: That as long as the Scots Army ſhould 
be imploy'd in England, the Parliament ſhould ca 
the Coaſts of Korland to be guarded by 8 Sail of Men 
War : That the Kots ſhould have Berwick deliverd 
them for their Security, to be.reſtor'd to the EM 
upon a Peace, till which time the latter were to pl b 
the Garriſon. | | | b 
Scots enter The Court was in a great Confternation at this Nev 
England, brought to Oxford by Duke Hamilton himſelf, and mud 
more by Le/l:y's entring England with 20000 Men at th 
1644. Beginning of the Year 1644. Whatſoever Duke Hl 
mmilton could alledge in his own Vindication, the Kin 


ſuſpected his Fidelity, which many others had long be 
„ | : re 
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they 


\ 


tec WS er0/e was taken notice of, but as he freely declares WWW 
n, elk, it ought to have been ſooner, which would 
on prevented a Miſchief, then admitting of none but 
rc ent and dangerous Remedy. 
Man in the World was ever more expert at Montroſe 


cha og himſelf out of Difficulties, and yet no Man bis Cha- 
qm cer reduc'd to them. His Meaſures were often rater, 


by the Falſhood and Inconſtancy of thoſe he was 
tated to imploy in his Undertakings, by croſs 
ts and unexpected Accidents ; but if ever ſo ſmall 
ſpect remain'g, after a Diſappointment, of retrie- 
what was loft, he never gave way to Deſpair. 
Vigour of the Execution all ſupplying the Want 
eceſſaries, he muſt have been always victorious, 
de ſerv'd a fortunate Maſter. As late as it was to 
of giving a Diverſion in Scotland, and forming a 
for the King, his Majeſty asking the Marquis, 
oer he could not think of any Means to bring it a- 
chat Lord anſwer'd, There were three Ways, 


ane | Scot by Deſcent, into Ireland, who ſhould there 
= 1000 Men, and ſend them over into Scotland. 
econd, that he in the mean while ſhould be ſent 
ou: own Country, with what Troops could be 
bim, eſpecially Horſe, detach'd by the Marquis 
ute from the Army he commanded in the 
h. The third, to ſend ſome Perſon to the King of 
e , to ask of him the Succours he had offer'd lon 
ge. The Kingapprov'd of his Project, and gave al 
eceſſary Orders for the effecting of it, according to 
0 heme laid by him that propos d it. For the bet- 
n romoting of the Marquis of Antrim's Levies, he or- 
Sg the Marquis of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
—_— to procure a Ceſſation of Arms there, between 
atholicks and the Proteſtants; both Parties being 
equally inclin'dtoit. He was very loath to advance 
[Step, which was contrary to the Decree he had 
u, that no Peace or Truce ſhould be concluded 
he Iriſb Rebels, without the Conſent of the Parlia- 
" FRE being ſenſible that his Enemies would not fail 
chat as a Crime to his Charge, which they put 
be pon the neceſſity of doing. But they _— _ 
= roke 


miſtruſted, and commited him to Priſon. Then 1644. 


i muſt be immediately made uſe of. The firſt, to is Pro- 
SS the Marquis of Autrim, an Iriſb- man by Birth, jet. 
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.* * 


1644. broke in upon that Reſolution, making uſe of the 

LY WV ney appointed for the Ir War, to carry on their zi 
bellion ; and the King ſtanding in need of the Succo AY 
offer'd him againſt the Scots by both the Iriſb Parties, 
ſupport his own, he gave way, and caus'd the Ceſſa ml 
of Arms to be concluded for a Year, and for the ſu 
time accepted of 10000, out of 20000 the Trp offe ll 
ſhould join his Army, beſides thoſe that were to- 

into Scotland with the Marquis of Antrim, .Y 


14 
Parlia- The King having taken theſe Meaſures to ſet one au 
ment at liary Nation againſt another, reſolv'd to divide the! 
Oxford. Iiament alſo, by ſummoning of it ta@xford. The Su 
mons. anſwer'd well enough, but the Advantage it y 
duc'd was inconfiderable. The better part of P 
that remain'd ſtill at Weſbminſter reſorted to the KW: 
to take their Places in the Upper Houſe, as did 
Members of the Houſe of Commons. = 
Scots Pro- This new Parliament, which commenc'd on che a 
greſi in of January, propos'da Treaty of Peace to the old on 
England. jn adjuſting the Preliminaries whereof the whole \|# 
ter was ſpent; the Presbyterian Cabal fill gro 
more averſe to Peace, as it found its Power incre 
and eſpecially being then ſupported by a numerous i 
my of Scots. For whilſt the Winter Seaſon was {pen nal 
fruitleſs Negotiations, the Confederates, who were 
concern'd about them, entring Eugland, under the Cul 
mand of Leſley, had taken poflefhon of Berwick, __ 
paſſing the Tweed, ſeiz'd the Caſtles of Warkwth, 1 
peth, and Biſnuck; then having laid a Bridge of 5.98 
over the Tyne, a little below Neweaſtle, they advan 
to Werk, and made themſelves Maſters of Sunderlan 
TheKing's This Progreſs of the new Rebels ſoon broke off. 
Prepara- Conferences, and oblig'd the King to think of fat 
tions, Preparations. The Oxford Parliament help'd hin 
raiſe ſome Money. Ireland furniſh'd him with Tron 
which were incorporated with his'own. By he 
theſe Supplies he ſoon brought his Armies into "ll 
F m_ to act in ſeveral Places under their diſtinct 0. 
mands. | ' 13 
AI. of The Spring was ſpent, as is uſual; in diſpoſing 4 | 
New- ons by regular Motions, wherein every one endeav0' nh 
caftle to improve his Enemies Faults, for the attacking of 
ftreight- advantageouſly. The Summer was extraordinary adi 


Fed. I ſhall not ſtay to give an account of inconſiderable Sie 


1 


14 
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cor 


ie, ir Party. I will follow the main Armies. The _ 
to, one of which acted under his own Comman 


= it London and Oxford, againſt Eſſex and Waller, 

75 Mc times jointly, and ſometimes ſeparately ; the other 

— in the North under the Brave Marquis of Neu- 
0 


„who had to do with the Scots, join'd by the Earl 
ancheſter and the two Fairfaxes. Upon their Juncti- 
the Mazquis of Newcaſtle had rais'd the Siege of 


= , unſeaſonably began by him, as was that of Glo- 
i 1 r by the King; and retiring to York to expect Prince 
N. and Montroſe, who were to join him, was him- 
f beſieg'd. | | 
- and aller block'd up Oxford, thinking they Oxford 


od time, and was marching at the Head of his Army 
ards Worceſter, Thoſe two Generals purſu'd him 
ey; but the Earl thinking Waller ſtrong enough 
ee to fight, order'd him to purſue and obſerve his 
eeſty, whilſt he, to promote their Intereſt, march'd 
7 4 way, to reduce thoſe Counties that continu'd 
Val. 
aller had a good Army rais'd at the Expence of the 
iens of London, who had agreed every Man once a 
er to fave an Evening's Expence in his Family, and 
Row that Money in maintaining a Body of Troops; 
intirely were thoſe People poſſeſs'd with the Spirit of 


1e L 0 


gc bellion. The Courage of thoſe new Men had been Alford 
ay ely try'd, at the taking of the Caſtle of Arundel, and Fight. +] 
11 an Engagement near Aford, where the Earl of Forth 
| 1 8 T loſt near 500 Men of the King's Forces under 
nu eir Command, and were oblig'd to retire in diſorder, 


1 = 
of F 
"I 
4 * 


re ſaving their Cannon. Many Men of Note were 
T 1 Wo y 


dere kill'd, and among them Jobs Stuart, Brother to 
e Duke of Richmond. Waller, puffed up with that 
ceeſs, preſs'd on to overtake the King, and to that 
poſe march'd into Staffordſvire, hoping to cut ſhort ; 
Pt the King gueſſing at his Defign, inſtead of advancing 


vp back, and being near Oxford, drew out from thence 
1 me Regiments and Cannon he had left there, and then 
5 > ding on his Way, advanc'd to Banbury. There he 
end Waller drawn up fo advantageouſly, that he 


bought nat fit to attack him. In order to draw him 
| from 


I Fights, in which the Commanders on both fides 1644. 
nalize themſelves, without any. great Advantage to. 


coop'd up the King there; but he had got out in Hock d up. 


. 
_ 
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1644. from that Poſt, he retir'd towards Cropredy 3 not que. 
a ad N but that Waller, who had reinforc'd his Army 
Cropredy with t 


Fight, 


Marſton- 
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Ati 
w. e Garriſons of Coventry, Warwick, wen ena ca 
and Glocefter, and ſeem'd reſolv'd to fight, would folloy RR * 


- 
"if 
» = 


him to that purpoſe z and ſo it fell out. The King had 
the little River of Charnel between him and Waller, and 
could have prevented his paſſing it, being Maſter of the 
Bridge; but inſtead of that, he drew back, that the 35 
other might paſs, till narrowly obſerving what Sir il. 
liam — o when he came thither. That Generi! 
never hefitated, fearing to loſe the Honour of giving the 
decifive Stroke in the Common Cauſe, if he {lip'd the 
Opportunity. He caus'd 2000 Horſe, a Body of Foot, 
and 14 Pieces of Cannon, to paſs over the Bridge, whilſ 
the reſt of his Army forded the River in other Place: 
The King, who obſerv'd him, order'd his Rear, com- 
manded by the Earl of Cleveland to face about, and 
charg'd, that part of the Enemies Army ſo ſucceſsfully, = 
whilſt the Earl of Northumberland kept thoſe at the 
Fords in play, that he routed it, and took the Cannon, 
with the Lofs of only 20 Men. Of Waller's above 100% 
were kill'd and taken, and he forced to retire, to ſave 
an entire Defeat. Hiſtorians differ about the Circum nn. 
ſtances of this Battel, but they all agree about the Sue 
ceſs. The King had not much time to rejoice at i. 
No ſooner was Waller withdrawn, than this Satisfaction 
was allay'd by the News brought out of the North. ll 
Prince Rupert had led a great Body of Horſe to York, to we 
raiſe the Siege there. He had already rais'd that a: 
Newark, routing Meldrum, who dommanded 6000 Men, ee 
there; and by the way taken Sropford, Leverpool, LI. 
thom, and Boulton. Puff d up with thoſe Sueceſſes, he $i 
reſolv d to fight the Confederate Forces, if they would 
give him an Opportunity, notwithſtanding they were Wl 
ſuperior in number. It was not their Part to avoid him 
fince the Advantage was on their fide. As ſoon as their 
Generals were inform'd of his Approach, they march'l 
out of their Lines, and met him. They ingag'd upon nn 
Marſton-Moor, where the two Farrfaxes commanded the 
Right Wing, and the Earl of Mancheſter the Left, Le/l:y 
with his Scots being in the Center. The Marquis of „ 
Newraftle was come out of the Town to confer with the 
Prince. Many advis'd to wait the coming of Montroſe, il 
who was marching towards them; but the Prince, Wl 
1 Aaabating 


SS 
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ting nothing of that fiery Temper, which was the 1644. 
1 . of (0 navy Faults as he "cormiried, would \w 
owl immediately, and gave the Marquis of Newcaſtle, 

1} MP it is likely was not of his Mind, very hard Words. 

nds Battle was fought on the firſt Day of July, and 

be a the Greateſt, the Bloodieſt, and one of the moſt 


are that were fought during that War. The Prince 
e ing of bis Army, the Earl of rg 


g ; Right, Goring, Lucas, and Endymion Porter the 
Mr. Victory at the firſt Onſet ſeem'd to in- 
— > to all the. Royal Party, the three Parliament 


erals giving way at once, and retiring in diſorder. 

is was the Time when Cromwel began to exert Oliver 
ſelf; and diſcover one of thoſe Talents which might CromweL 
e made him the greateſt Man in the. World, had not 
ambition made him the Greateſt Villain of Man- 


they 8 d, and as ſoon as that was done came again to his 
am eg, where he found Things in the Poſture J Have faid 
"Fc. Any other Man would have run with the 
we 45 dam, andfollow'd ſuch Examples as he need not bluſh 
m s ſeek his Safety by Flight. cromwel tather choſe 


uc o what good Senfe can do, when ſeconded by 
ur. He preſently obſerv'd, that there was as mue 


101 on among the Conquerors as the Conquer d; 
tb. . who purfa's obſerving no more Order than thoſe 
te ged. Hence he concluded, that could he rally a 
chat would renewahe Charge, and ſtick together, 
em Eh ould certainly bring over Victory to his own fide. 
* j judg'd right, and having one Brigade ſtill intire, put 


TW at the Head of it, and being ſeconded by David 
ehe Scors General's K inſman, fell ſo furiouſly,and 


ere rie {ame time in ſuch good Order upon the Royaliſts, 
im had broke their Ranks, that he made them fly in 7 
en r turn, took the: Cannon and Baggage, and remain'd 
ad er of the Field. Prince Rupert, having according 


00 is Cuſtom, purſu'd thoſe that fled too far, when he 


e Man whoſe Name was Hurry; whereupon they 
 |eft the Service. Hurry went over to the Patlia- 
z the Earl, with his Children, and ſome Officers 

FE | that 


the rn'd, found the Victory in the Hands of his Ene- 
ſley 3 The Vexation he was in, caus'd him to uſe baſe 
— aeuage to the Marquis of Newcaſtle, and another 
he ic 
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1644. that had ſerv'd under him went away to Hamborou i 
leaving England to it's Deſtiny. Prince Rupert ma 
| Glenbam Governour of York, in his ſtead, whilſt he, wil 

the Remains of his Army that could be brought tog | 
York ſur- ther, retir'd towards Lancaſter. Glenbam held out ſom 
render d. Time longer; but at length, no Relief oy u *_ 
oblig'd to ſurrender. After this the Confederat 
marching to inveſt Newcaſtle, which was block'd up 
the fide next to Durbam, by the Earl of Calender, nes 
Newca- ly come out of Scotland with Seven Thouſand Ma 
ſtle taben. took the Town by Aſſault, after a Siege of two Month, of 

and oblig'd the Earl of Brandford to ſurrender the Cas 

at Diſcretion. Thus was all the North of England u 

duc'd under the Power of the Parliament. The RO 
aliſts had need of a more conſiderable Advantage th 
that I mention'd above to counterpoiſe this Loſs. 

Eſſex in The Earl of Eſſex after he had parted from al 
the Weſt, had made a confiderable Progreſs in the Weſter» Couſi 
ties, having taken ſeveral Places of Note, notwithitana 
ing Prince Maurice had ſome Forces on that fide, an 
now he threatned Exeter with a Siege. The Queen bill 
ing ready to Lye-in, had retir'd thither, and was dell * | 
ver'd of the Princeſs Henrietta, afterwards Dutcheſs nn 
Orleans, When then the Enemies Army drew near, ti 


Queen had ſent a Trumpeter to the Earl of E/ſzx, to i 
fire he would allow her ſome Time to recover, be 
he befieg'd the Place, anda Paſs to go to the Bath. Ti hel b 
Earl receiv d that Meſſage as rudely as the Parliament: 
rians were us'd to do, telling the Trumpeter, the a d! 


7 0A were Conveniences enough in London, whither th 
Td Ay OF Queen might go, for he knew no other Place ſo ſafe i 
"ul [a th The her to repair to, This Anſwer oblig'd her Majeſty 

neen's ſhip over privately into Fance, where ſhe arriv'd 
Eſcape. Safety, notwithſtanding Vice Admiral Bate made ſe ! 
ral Diſcharges of Cannon at the Ship that carry'd hei Y 
an Action no Country but Eugland hes the Misfortu 

to be guilty of. h | . po 

Eſſex Eſſex had taken wrong Meaſures. The King purſu4 

cooy'd ub and drove him inſenſibly towards Plymouth, | gu bd 
in Corn- ſieg'd by Prince Maurice. The Earl was not ſenfible 
val. his Error, till his Majeſty incamping at Litkard, tht 
Leagues from Leſtithiel, where Eſſex lay, that Gene ay 
erceiv'd he was like to be inclos d between two Armi'l 

e call'd a Council to adviſe what was to be done. Sou 
wean 


"= 8 
. 


* 
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for having him turn ſhort upon the King and give 1644. 
Battle; tor if the — þ Army were defeated, 
Llatine's muſt needs undergo the ſame Fake, and 
th Be reliev'd. Others were of the contrary}Q- 

L chat they ſhould undertake the eafieft. Task firſt, 
Wc Siege, and fight. Prince Maurice, whoſe Troo 
either ſo numerous, nor in ſuch good Caſe as the 


PQ! The Earl lik'd this Advice and follow'd it; 

New ng towards Plymouth with all poſſible Expedition, 

Mer was diſappointed by the King's Celerity.. The 

th, o the Rebel Army advanc'd, the cloſer it was 

alt), of his Majeſty's, which ſtretch'd out by degrees, 

d 1 ng it up on all ſides, till having drove it into tùe 
N Point of Cornual, it was at once depriv'd of all Sub- Pp 


e. and the Means of retiring to procure any. The 
aid hold of this Opportnuity to make a Propoſal 
Earl, which would — iav'd his Reputatio 
a Peace tothe Nation, had not the Spirit of Pres- 
= blinded that General. His Majeſty demanded a 
uh ence, wherein certain Points being ſincerely a- 
pon between them, they ſhould afterwards joyn 
orces, to reduce thoſe that ſhould refuſe to ſub- 
1 Sto chem; by which Means all England would 
» (RS reftor'd to Peace; and thoſe who were truly for 
ick Good would be ſatisfy'd. The Earl heard 
Sg opoſl with the ſame Obſtinacy he had receiv'd 
er Offers of Accommodation, returning his uſual 
r. That he was ſent to make War, and not to 


hen ea. 

(OS: Anſwer was the more ſurprizing, in regard that His Obfi- 
e al was in ſuch a Condition, that Peace would have #49. 
N onourable and Ad vantageous to him, whereas the 

"0 Wu tion of the War became daily more prejudicial , _ 


Honour, and deſtructive to his Fortune. He ſuf. 
doth ways ; for being ſhamefully reduc'd to an Lyſes bis 
ibility of Fighting, he was oblig'd to leave his whole Ar- 
to the Mercy of his Enemy. He made his E- ny. 
d. Plymouth, with ſome of his Officers. Somewhat 
wo Thouſand Horſe, which was his whole Ca- 
fought through ſeveral ways at the ſame time, 
eſt of the Army laid down their Arms, and ſur- 
d, with Forty Pieces of Braſs Cannon, two Hund- 
rrels of Powder, and all the Baggage. His Ma- 
gp r'd all their Lives, like a good King; giving 

= thole 
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1644. thoſe that defir'dit leave to depart, after taking an 

V never more to bear Arms againit him; wherein he wlll 

beyond the Bounds Prudence preſcribes to Good 

and other Virtues, having been ſufficiently conviniliai 

by Experience, that he had to do with Men 

valu'd no Oaths. He found the ſame again; for all tha 

that liſted not themſelves in his Army, being the gu nl 

ter Number, took Arms againſt him, as ſoon as a 8 

and it was obſerv d that no Troops afterwards fouy 


more obſtinately againſt him than thoſe. 2 


1,5. This Diſaſter made the Parliament Party mutte 
mented by gainſt Eſſex, whoſe Reputation declin'd,and his Fom f 
the Parlj- totter'd from that time forward. Howeverywhethe 
ament, was not thought convenient to provoke him underi 
: Confufion Things were in, through his Misfortune 
that a new Cabal, which intended to raiſe it ſelf on 
Ruins, did not yet find it ſelf in a Condition to ni 
their Advantage; the Parliament underſtanding, i 
he was on his way to London, to clear himſelf, {en 
acquaint him, that they were fully ſatisfy'd of his (Wn 
duct; that they believed he had omitted nothing 
greateſt General could have done under his Circumi 
ces; that they only hop'd from his Valour to ret: 
the Misfortune that had hap'ned ; that they ther 
defir'd him to forget he had been on e Unfortunate 
call to Mind how often his Reſolution had been Sue 
ful; and that he ſhould make haft to put himſelf a: 
Head of an Army, which the Earl of Mancheſter, N Ka 
ler, and Brown, were getting together for him, in Wl 
der to obſtruct the King's returning to Oxford, 
E whereof all Means were to be us'd. 
Newbu⸗ The King, after the Defeat of Eſſex, which hap' 
ty ſecond in September, had reduc'd many Places in the Vat, 
Fight, narrowly miſs'd taking of Plymouth; which Alex: 
Carew was to have deliver'd to him, but was diſcove 
and beheaded. He was upon the March to 0% 
with ſcarce a third Part of his Army, when the Ede 
met, and attack'd him at Newbury, Being inferio 
them, he had intrench'd between the Town and 
Caſtle, expecting to be joyn'd by his Nephew Fr 
Ripert; who was bringing Three Thouſand Horſe ; 
by the Earl of Nortbampton, who had One Thoul * 
more, with which he had reliev'd Bambury. The 
of Eſſex did not allow Ti me for thoſe Succours to co 
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10 
e u rce them; but met with ſuch Oppoſicion as made 


od, purchaſe the Advantage he gain'd by Numbers, at 


87 


He caus'd the Intrenc hments to be attack d, hoping 1644. 


— 


e gu la in on the Parliament fide was no leſs, and Night 

a an End to the Fight, the Victory was undeci- 

ou! he Earl of Ex claim'd it, becauſe the King re- 
"Wn the Dark; his Majeſty conteited it with him, 

tte ard he did it to hold on his Way to Oxford, where 

om or iv'd ſafe in ſpight of Eſſex. This Action had one 

the 2quence, which gave both the Honour and the Ad- 

lerilf ge to the Royal fide, beyond all Controverſy, 

ne, | ſoever the World judg'd of it at firſt. His Majeſty 

on! n his March left his Baggage and Heavy Cannon at : 

m ington Caſtle. The Earl of n laid Siege to that Denning- 
2, f , Which being bravely defended by Boys the Go- ton e- 
ſent , the King return'd to relieve it, rais'd the {49 4 


about the latter End of November. | 


Wajeſty had ſuſtain'd in the North, he was in a Con- 
= with Honour to preſs the Parliament to hearken to 
Waty ; eſpecially after News was brought of Mon- 
—_— Progreſs in Scotland, where that brave Man, 
ea Employment for a conſiderable Part of the Ene- 
Forces, gave Hopes of 4 powerful Diverfion. All 
uccours he had promis'd himſelf, all the Meaſures 
cd taken, and even his Friends had fail 'd him. The 
Troops he rais'd, abandon'd him baſely, and ſerv'd 
to give the Confederates Notice of his Deſigns, ſo 
hey ſecur'd all the Paſſes, and obſerv'd him narrow- 


ol Nevertheleſs, getting into his Country with only 
0x/ ore beſides himſelf, after lying conceal'd ſome 
at a Friend's Houſe, he joyn'd Twelve Hundred 


commanded by Alexander Macdonald, ſent oven 
| e Marquis of Antrim. The Gentry of the County 
PP, who were well affected to the Royal Party, 

id him Seven or Eight Hundred Men, and Five 
_— red more under the Cominand of Kilfunt, Son to 
nl of Aienterb, had reinforc'd his Party. With 

wall Brigade, without any Horle; br ſcarce my 
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brave 
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took the Field. All Kotland was in a Commotion at thy 1 


The King 


. 
for a Trea» Condition, without Diſreputation, to renew the! C0 


7. 


Presbyte- 


plans un- 


reaſonable, which had {till govern'd that Aſſembly, would not * 
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and not above one Charge round of Powder, Monty 


Report of it, and ſeveral Bodies were ſent out to fg 
him, ſo that he had always two at once to deal wit nl 
The Earl of Argyle purſu'd, and us'd all Means to ov. nl 
take him. Montroſe skilfully ſhun'd him, till he vu 
rown ſtrong enough to ſtand; but which way ſoem ul 
8 turn d, another Body was ſtill ready to engage bin. 
Being one Day near Perth, in that perplexing Condit 
on, he reſolv'd to try, whether his Courage could eu 
make amends for his want of Numbers. According 
he attack'd and defeated an Army of Seven Thouſu 
Foot and Eight Hundred Horſe, with Nine Pieces“ 
Cannon; and did it ſo fortunately, that without loi 
a Man, or having any more than two wounded, 
kill'd two Thouſand of the Enemy, took as many ll 
ſoners, their Baggage and Cannon, and afterwards i 45 | 
Town of Perth. After this Victory and Conqueſt, i 
brave Marquis advancing into the Counties of 4m 
and Meru, {till purſu'd by Argyle, had routed anotify 
Party of the Confederates near Aberdeen, killing on 
Thouſand of them, with the Loſs only of Five of 
own. Next he ſent Macdonald into the North, to 1 
deavour to raiſe the Highlanders for their Prince's 
vice, they having always been ay Loyal; and hari 
long ſhun'd meeting the Earl of Argyle, who was vl 
withdrawn into his own Country to recruit his Fo 
during the Winter Seaſon, Montroſe march'd to ſurpi 1 
him in his Caſtle of Iaderrary, whence he with mu 
difficulty made his Eſcape. At? 
The News of theſe Succeſſes having put the King 


+. 
Land » i 


C 
\ 


poſals for Peace, which he had offer'd the Parliame of | 

every time he had gain'd any Advantage over the 

during the Campaign, he now redoubled his Inf: 

ces to the two Houſes at Veſtminſter, to bring them 

a Treaty. 1þ 
The Parliament had never been more averſe to P:n_ 

than they were at this Time. The Presbyterian Cav» 


mit of it, unleſs on fuch Conditions as the King cou 
not grant, and yet was for it on ſach Terms. They van 
for a King without Power, but ſtill for a King, and Lo 
ly waited to reduce him to a Neceſlity of comply 
with them, Frot 1 
1 


— 
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= rom that Se& another had lately ſprung, under = 1644. 


t the | 7 
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eofa farther Reformation, which did not only 


is Y «+4 4 
Yo 


e every Man might have a Share of the Govern- 
in his Turn. 
is not exactly known, when this ſtrange Defign 
r{ laid by the Independant SeQ, which is that we 
pk of, in regard, that pretending to carry the 
Iiberry ſtill further than the Presbyterians, they 
nly rejected Biſhops, but Synods alſo 3 ſaying, that 
Congregation was to govern it ſelf, independant 
y other; wherein they plac'd the Liberty of the 
ren of God. At firſt this new ſort of Sectaries 
Cl, no otherwiſe diſtingui ſn'd from among the Pres- 
q r ians, than as is uſual in all other Religious Societies 
ds 
3 |. 


ww” = 
IT 


1 * rern betwixt the more Zealous and the Luke-warm, 
0oſe and the more Rigid, by a greater Indifferenc 
gs all Pomp and Superiority, whether in Chure 
ee; by more Heat for reſtoring the Practice of 
gag opel to its Primitive Purity; and by long Pray- 
== Diſcourſes, which diſcover'd much Conceit of 

ion, and real Enthufiaſm. Their Notion of In- 
Id ency made the Diſtinction, and gave them a 
and the others Cauſe to ſuſpectthem. There were 
Controverſies among them, notwithſtanding the 
. theſe laſt adding Artifice, Flattery, fair Pro- 

nnd even good Turns to the Colour of Reforma- 
1 creas'd ſo much; as to form a numerous Seto 
rt Tools, gain'd by their Hypocriſy, anda formi- 
Faction of ambitious and Kl ended Men, their 
g and Policy gain'd them from all Sects. 


ate. 
King, but Kingly Government, and had therefore Indepen- 


vd to aboliſh it, and to ſet up a Commonwealth, dants. 


| * his Number was he, who in proceſs of Time ap- Oliver 


y, without being taken notice of. A Man born 
t = Inclination to Vice, or Affection to Virtue, 
diſpos'd to practiſe all Virtues, and commit all 
p, aseither was conducing to his Defigns. This 
dtion ſhows Oliver Crontwel, before ſpoken of. 
e Talent for War, fo fatal already to the King's 
having added 14 to the Recon of his Capa- 
. Civil Affairs, he had pairid ſuch an Aſcendant 
AY * that he was become the very Soul of 
; deity and Devotion, which of all the Views 4 


- 


to be the Chief of all that Party, and who was ſo Cromwelj 
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1644. had not, he knew beſt how to counterfeit, had eſtabliſh 
eV this Superiority on the more ſol id Foundation, in regal 
it was the leſs contradictory to the Independency thy 
rofeſs'd, in a Man that did not affect it, but who ſeem; 
im all his Actions to aim at no other End but the 41 
vancement of Religion, and the Publick Good. 1; 
indifferent Birth contributed much towards remoyiy Ml 
any Jealouſy the zealous Sectaries might otheryi; 
have conceiv'd of him; for he was well enough bon lt 
not to be contemptible, and yet not ſo well as to}; 
ſuſpected of aſpiring to Sovereignty. 4 

The Self- Under the Conduct ofthis Head that Party by dega 
denying got the Superiority in the Parliament. They had 
Ordinance gain'd ſo much at the Time I ſpeak of, any other 
han by Artifice and Intriguing; by which Means tie 
ſo far prevail'd, as to change all the Prime Ofcenf = 
the Army, putting in ſuch as were entirely devote( nn 
their Intereſt. The Slight they made uſe of to b 
this about, was the paffing of an Ordinance, under (Wn 
lour of reſtoring the Parliament to its firſt Being, u 
which it ſeem'd to have declin'd, for all the Meme 
to return to it immediately, and to quit all other 02 tr 
ces and Imployments. This Buſineſs was ſo well. 

nag'd, that tho' the Houſe of Lords, where that 1 
had the leaſt Intereſt, made ſome Oppoſition, the (in_ 

Officers of the Army themſelves conſented to the 3 my if 
cution of it. The Earl of E/ſ*x laid down his Cul 
mand as General, and had a Penfion of Ten Thou: 
Pounds ſettled on him. The Earls of Manche/i ii 
Denbigh follow'd his Example; after which no 
made any Difficulty of ſurrend'ring up his Commit 
to ſuch as the Parliament was pleas'd to appoint. ll 
Fairfax New Faction fail'd not to fill them all with their of 
endCrom- Creatures, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Son to Ferdinand | 
wel, Gene- Baron, ſucceeded the Earl of Eſſex ; and Cromuel, 1 
ral, Head of the Cabal, was P ointed his Lieutenant (ll 
neral, being diſpens'd with, notwithſtanding his bv 
of the Houſe of Commons, for quitting the Army, u 

_ to what à Pitch of Reputation he was then 
riv'd. | I 
They could never have match'd two Men better, 
the carrying on of the Deſigns they had in Hand. 
was intended that Cromwel ſhould Rule, and there - 
moſt Commiſſions in the Army were beſtow'd 0! WP < 
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d, Under the Family of the Stuarts, &c. 85 
il dred and Creatures. It was not yet thought fit that 1644. % 
ſhould have the Supreme Command, for fear the 
eit ones of the Presbyterian Party, who would not 
euxed to ſee an Upſtart at the Head of them, ſhould 


4 ipieasd. According to this Scheme Fairfax was Fairfax's 
H: nl propereſt Perſon that could be choſen to bring a. Character. 
Vin their Ends. His Birth, Service, Courage, and 
ure Temper ſufficjently qualify'd him to repreſent 


bon me Actor. His mean Capacity, and want of Fore- 
to which made him active without Thought, tho! 

vad bypocondriack, fit to be impos'd on under co- 
of Religion, made him fit to receive the Impreſ- 
given him by another, and be guided by Cromwel. 


cu Fairfax made the ſhow, and Cromwelmanag'd all. Wy 
thi he concerting of theſe Meaſures with ſuch Art and 1645. 
er lication, did not ſhew any good Diſpoſition to Peace 

tel 


he Parliament Side. The Beginning of the Year 

=. farther diſcover'd their Avettcable, by two con- 

er ble Actions of that Aſſembly. The one was the The Dire- 
a out of a Baok call'd, The Direfory, in oppoſition fory, 
me Liturgy, authorizing Extempore Prayer, and diſ- 


ie tbe Publick Worſhip from all the Ceremonies 
ellen the Church of Exg/azd. The Scots lik'd it fo 
chat they approv'd of it in their Synod, and ſoon 
r their Parliament. The other was the Execution Laud Exe- 
e, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, which had been put cuted. 
CY then. No queſtion was made but that Epiſco- 


gwuſt fall with its Supporter. The Scots preſs'd 
oliſhing of it ; the Parliament made ſome Excuſe. 
e Delay, telling them the Walls of Jeruſalem roſe 
. but they ſhould ſoon ſee them finiſh'd. | 
= FaCtious Party, who were for no Peace, had re- 


ire that Article for the Treaty the King propos'd; 

d phich they durſt not refuſe, for fear of — look d 

rel, as Enemies to the publick Peace; but they ren- 

ant l t ineffectual, according to their Cuſtom, by the 

is bei als they made. | | 
„wü e Treaty was held at Uxbridge, where the Com- Treaty of 
then ners for the King, for the Parliament, and for the Uxbridge 


met. The Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
d, the Earls of Southampton, Dorſet, and Chiche- 
he Barons Capel, Seymore, Dunſmoxe, ' Culpeper, 
ton, Secretary Nicholas, Sir Edward Hyde, af- 
rds Lord Chancellor - England, Mr. JF ry Pa. 


3 mer, 
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1645. mer, were the King's Commiſſioners. The chief on ti 
Parliament fide were the Earls of Northumberland, pen 
Rs broke, Denbigh, and Salisbury, the Lord Wenman, 85 | 
Henry Vane the Younger, Pierpoint, Hollis, Prideuux, ard = 
St. Joby. The Earl of Loadon, the Marquis of Ag nl 
and 4 others of leſs note, were there for the & "ll 
Much leſs would have ſerv'd to treat about a Peay, "an 
which only one Side was for. The Fault of its i» 
being concluded was none of the King's. He end- 
your'd to make all things eaſy, us'd all manner of Con 
2 and conſented to all Articles that could ha, 
been requir'd of him by any but ſuch as demanded ln 
Unneaſo- poſſibilities, The Parliament inſiſted on four Point 'þ 
nable De- Which the King's Conſcience, his Honour, and his Dy 
mngnds, nity could not allow him to grant, vx, the ſurrendem 
up his faithful Servants to Juſtice, or rather to the 
lice of the two Houſes; the yielding up of the Mili: 
the breaking of the Ceſſation of Arms in Ireland, wiW. 
the aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy. Upon the rejecting nn 
theſe Conditions, tho ſoftned with all the beſt Means 
Majeſty could find out, all Hopes of Peace ceas'd, wn 
they broke up to renew the War more hotly than e 
Accordingly it prov'd more deciſive. No ſooner wn 
it begun, than one Battel ſmartly fought put the wor 
ſide into ſuch a declining Condition, that it could never lll 
cover. This is the Pitch of Succeſs, which I ſaid bein 
King Charles always wanted to ſubdue his Enemies, wn 
one of the critical Actions wherein Fortune forſook H 
The King had open'd the Campaign in ſuch mar 
as gave ground to hope it would crown all the Succeſ 
of the others. He had reliev'd Cheſter, attack'd 1” 
ceſter, the taking whereof ſtruck a Conſternation in 
City of London. Fairfax, who laid Seige to On 
had been oblig'd to raiſe it, to give ſome check to op 
Progreſs. The Army being thus brought together, 
ina Plain near the Town of Nazeby, which gave NH 
to the Battel. Fairfax, Cromwel, and his Son- a 
| Tretox, the three prime Movers of the Rebels Al 
were Men that would not let ſlip a Moment that mi 
decide the Quarrel, Some advis'd the K ing to wall 0 
more favourable Opportunity than what was then 1 
ſented ; but that was the Time God had appointe! WK." 
puniſh the Sins of the Engliſh Nation, 1 had 1 
fd their Meaſure, His Majeſty in War agg, J 
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tie Gons to fight, as in Peace he ſhun'd War. Thoſe 1645. 
WW, :dvis'd him to gain Time, for Goring who was on WW WS 

March to join him, were not regarded; the Counſel —* 


Whoſe who were for fighting, was approv'd and fol- 


] Nay, that Prince is ſaid to have been afraid that 
2 © 4 ſlip from him, and that having been 


inform'd that they were retiring, he made haſte 
tue them, leaving his heavy Cannon behind, to 
e lighter. He had not far to go, having but 
tout, when he found them drawn up in the Fields 
rely. Fairfax commanded in the Center, Crom- 
n the Right, and Jreton on the Left. The King 
g taken as much Ground as was requiſite to form 
D rmy, plac'd the two Palatines on the Right, at the 
4 5 — * 
4 | of a Body of Horſe, and the Lord Langdale on the 


co command another. Lindſey and 4bley led the 
l next to the two Princes; Barde and Liſle thoſe 
i to Langdale; the King himſelf being in the Cen- 
n The Signal being given, all mov'd, and charg'd 
1; EW uch Fury as became a Civil War: Prince Rapert, 
ing to his Cuſtom, fell ſo violently upon Ireton's 
en . chat nothing could withſtand him; in a mo- 
it was broke, routed, and put to flight. Ireton 
(Rs rccciv'd two Wounds, was diſabled and taken. 
en hat fiery Prince been corrigible this third time ; 
be; inſtead of purſuing thoſe that fled, too far, 
„n ia time, there had been an End of the Enemies 
* A Wy. Cromuel, who had gain'd the ſame Advantage 
che other —_ knew better how to make uſe of 
celle gave them he had defeated leave to run, an 
irg ſhort, fell in where the King was making Fair. 
nt ive way. Whatever that Prince could do to en- 


y pu ge his Men, Cromwel's Effort was more ſucceſsful, 
erer follow'd : All gave way before him: His 
ty being forſaken, was forc'd to retire ; ſuch as 

= eſcape being kill'd or taken, fled ſcattering, with- 

* bu cnowing what way to go The Victory was com- 

. tho' more of the victorious Side was ſlain than 

Wat which fled; the latter having loſt but 600 Men, 

former 1000. Bating that odds, the Parliamenta- 


N f 4 might boaſt of the compleateſt Victory that had 
FF ain d in the Memory of Man: Iretov was reſcu'd, 
A Baggage, Cannon, Colours, and near 5000 Priſo- 


were the leaſt Advantages the Victors gain'd, 
G 4 From 


$8 
1645. 


WY WV Charles's Head, and his new Enemies made ſo ſure if 
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From that time the Crown totter'd on unfortunal 


oy 


. . . __-- I 
overthrowing it very ſoon, that, laying afide all N 
ſped to his Perſon, they preſum'd to print ſome Lett, 


found in his Cabinet from himſelf to the Queen, ay "= ; 


TteKing'sfrom the Queen to him, with malicious Reffectionss ll 


Letters 
printed. 


Deſigns of troy his Enemy. This nice Mean had ſeveral tim 
#he Inde- cool'd the Heat of War, render'd Actions leſs vigoral 
pendants, and as has been obſerv'd, caus'd the ſlipping of {on * 


Taunton 
relicy d. 


ar and for a Woman to endeavour to feſcue her H 


Sides had made War with an Intention to carry it ont 


the Parliament Hiſlorians compare to Saguntum, for! 


them, repreſenting it as a heinous Crime fora King; "i 
ask for foreign Succours to reduce his rebellious $u; 


and from Oppreſſion. | ha 
An inward Preſage of what was to follow, or ratte 
a ſettled Reſolution of what they intended to do, ma! Ml 
them ſo bold to affront their Prince. Till then bot 


4 
. 


3 1 
a certain Pitch, each propoſing to reduce, not to d, 


Li 


Opportunities that might have decided it. The! 
thods were chang'd in the Parliament Forces, becau 
they had alter'd their Deſigns and Intentions ; thi 
who were then uppermoſt knew nothing of that Mount 
ration; and the Eid they aim'dat being the Subveri_h 
of Kingly Government, it was now their Buſine's We 
have no more _— for the King; to improve all tn 
Advantage they had gain'd over him, to preſs ande 
ſtroy him. Il Fate ſo order'd it, that their Power vp | 
equal to their Malice. Moſt Men in Authority v 
of Cromwel's chooſing, who of all Men in the World ba 
knew how to chuſe them, and as he knew how to chu 
he knew how to ſet them to Work. One would h 
thought that Vivacity he exerted at Nazeby, had be 2 
infus d into all the Heads of the Party, every one 
whom purſu'd this Succeſs where he was appointed 
haſtily. was the Revolution coming on. F 
The Reſolution taken of marching to relieve Tau 
then beſieg'd by Goring, rather than purſue the King 
who retir'd' towards Hereford, was a Maſterly Stroh 
which ſav'd the Victors much Trouble. Taunton, wh 


Ad is. 
* 3 * | 


"As 


Con'.ancy to that Party, could ſcarce hold out the 
Weeks, a long Seige having waſted its Men, Provifionl 
and Ammur.ition, If that Place were taken, the * 
had been Malter of all the Weſt of. Enz/and, and ol 

| "nn 


Lt. | 


1 


; 


* 
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| ſe, which had ſuffer d leaſt at Naxeby, inſenſibly ga- 
tte _ ing up to that Prince. In Caſe that happen'd, a 
"$$ dcrable Body of Troops, commanded by Melden 
IE, Parts, could not fail of being cut off. The Fore- 
and Celerityiof the Victors prevented all thoſe In- 
Sul "We niences. Fairfax came to Taunton before Goring 
reduce it, who drew off towards Langport, where 
pp'd to join ſome Brigages the King was ſending to 


ſides, in all ſcarce 400. However the victorious Re- 
on: cook the. Cannon, Baggage, 51 Colours and Standards, 

—_ oc Priſoners, among whom was Porter, Lieutenant 
ing, and 50 other Officers of Note. He durſt not 
roi ue thoſe that fled far, for fear of leaving Bridgwater, 
cc of Conſequence, behind him, which he attack'd 
md took. Sherburn and Bath had the ſame Tate. Pri- 
ca con follow'd, being ſurrender'd By Prince Rupert, 


th groun weary of fighting againſt Fortune, at this 
10488 made not good that Character of Undauntedneſs 
eri h had leſſen'd the Opinion of his Diſcretion ; he 


—_—_ Points of Honour and Conſcience, which had 
hen obſtructed his agreeing with the Parliament; 
we muſt ſubmit to Neceſſity, and give way to his Fate. 
To s Freedom ſeem'd to the King ſo dangerous in the 

mple, that he took away the Government of Oxford, 


eg, the Prince's Friend, and beſtow'd it on 
ben m; for his Majeſty, notwithſtanding thoſe freſh 
ne Por tunes, was not yet caſt down. Since his Retreat 
d, 7 r+ford, he had made ſeveral Excurſions, with ſuch 


is Troops as he could gather after the Rout at Naze-, 
and ſome new Levies made in haſte. He had re- 
d ſome Places that were beſieg'd, and encouraged 
e to continue in his Service, whom his Misfortunes 


vhid zht have tempted to quit it, and return'd to Oxford, 
** r ſeveral Adventures, which he had dexterouſly ma- 
three ed, to convince the Engliſß, that it was an Honour 


400 warlike Nation to have him for their King. He 

7 * behind him Bernard Stuart, kill'd in an Action near 

ler, which the King had march'd to relieve. Tow 
| Lor 


i joining him, as an intercepted Letter ſhew'd he 1645. 
re ended to do, his Cauſe had recover'd Life; the Royal 


bim. Fairſax's Expedition prevented and overtook Goring 
: Cangport where he was routed. Few were kill'd on ronted. 


ing cautious when it was too late. He is ſaid to Fr. Rupert 
writ to the King, That he muſt no longer ſtand in deſbair. 
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Montroſe | 
Maſter in he was Maſter there. He had harraſs'd, beaten, wi 


Scotland, 


Enemies coming on, and finding them fatigu'd aft: 


On the other hand, Leſley, who laid fiege to Herds 4 


Defeated, 
: 


| Marches ſurpriz d Montroſe, whom his Scouts had d 


Xing! 

— 1 

rarriſ ons 
Nrren- 


Ar d. 


ſerv'd his Loyalty to his King untainted, to extreme ol 


2 Py 0 
. ang 1 1 * 
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Lord was the third Brother the Duke of Richmond lau 
in that War. In other reſpects thoſe Excurſions h 
not been fruitleſs ; and had not the prudent MeaſueM 
taken by his Majeſty been broken by his ill Fate, i: 1 | 
might in a ſhort time have been again formidable to hi 
Enemies, who began to deſpiſe him. __ _ 
Montroſe had behav'd himſelf fo well in Scotland, thy 


, 
c 
E 
l 


diſabled the Marquis of Argyle, and other great Me, 
that appear'd againſt him in defence of the Covenant av 

the League of the two Nations. He had gain'd ty 
Battel of Kilſyth, where being join'd by the Gordon,“ 
entirely defeated Baily, killing 4000 Men, with k 
Loſs of only ſix of his own. This Victory had ſo god 
an Effect, that he was Maſter in a ſhort time, and wa ll 
as far as Edinburgh to recover Priſoners. All this mi 
for the King, and it was now reckon'd, that Scotia 
was lopp'd off from the League. Montroſe want 
Horſe to finiſh what was wanting of ſo great a Wortnll 
and the King had ſent him ſome before his Return inn 
Oxford. Langdale and Digby, who led them, had vii 


feated the firſt that attempted to ſtop them; but frel "Wa 


. 
341% 


their late Engagement, they were routed and diſpers' 


with the Confederate Army, being inform'd how Mal 
ters ſtood in Scotlaud, had rais'd the Siege, which d 
not advance much, with Precipitation, and by lo 


ceiv'd, being themſelves impos'd upon, and defeat 
him at Sllirk on the 15th of September. = 

Montroſe recover'd that Loſs, but the King was in vl 
condition to make any advantage of his Succeſs. In le 
than half a Year he had neither Towns nor Forces th 
could ſtand the Enemy. The Winter gave little Checil 
to their. Conqueſts. Fairfax and Cromwel being parte 
each of them took as many Towns as they laid Siege to 
or rather, all they ſummon'd; for few would ſtand: Jy: 
Siege, when there was no likelihood of Relief. Fain my 
took Berkley and Tiverton 3 Cromwel the Devizes, Lu 
cock, Wincheſter, and the ftrong Caſtle of Baſing, where 
the Marquis of Wincheſter, a firm and zealous Catho 
lick, being taken Priſoner, bleſſed God that he had pre 


Ag 


\ 
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1 lo 1 being ready to ſeal it with his Blood; an Exam- 1645. 

1 — 2 at that time, in regard there: . 
ſute e but few. Cromwell ended his Courſe at Langford, | 
b . Fre having again join'd Fairfax, they march'd to- 

er to Plymouth, and rais'd that Siege, which had 

En almoit as ſoon as the War. They took Dart- 


the not far diſtant, tho' defended with roo Cannon. 
nl bce they advanced to Exeter, which they durſt not 
Me, before, but had caus'd it to be block d up all the 


c,, in order to beſiege it in the Spring. They 
10 "lp egun to appoint what Works were to be carried 
„t ohen they were inform'd that the Prince of Wales, 
had ſome time commanded for his Father in thoſe 
(. was ſending torelieve it. That Prince had made 
wer rtures of Peace, and writ to Fairfax, who return'd 
na the ſame Anſwer the Earl of Ejex had done, upon 
like Occaſion, that he was there to make War, not 
—_—: cat of Peace. Goring had us'd his Endeavours, with 
_—cttcr Succeſs: He now, as well as many others, 


; * out with ſo many fruitleſs Efforts, had at length 


| of pi: ted the Service, and embark ing to go beyond the Sea, 
rei lett Ventuortb 3000 Horſe, the Remains of his For- 
e eon had ſtill 4000 Foot; the Prince of Wales 
(Sd theſe two ſmall Bodies, and made a little Army, 
gu which he would have Hopton attempt the Relief of 
. = fer. That General was upon his March, when 
digg , being inform'd of it, advanc'd to meet him. 
oe hearing of his Approach, intrench'd himſelf at 


. , ; : 3 H t 
ington. Fairfax attack d him in his T'renches, and, 3 yo 


—_— twice repuls'd, forc'd them, and routed him. All Torring- 
Eking's Foot was here intirely loft, being either kill'd, ton. 

es, or diſpers'd, the Horſe ſuffer'd little, and Hopton 
== preſence of Mind enough in his Misfortune to ſave 
Ws [mall Remain of theunfortunate King's Shipwreck. 
Conduct gain'd him Honour; but that ſmall Num- 
x of Men be brought off could not retrieve the King 
Maſter's Affairs, which were now paſt all Mens 
dpes ; the Prince of Wales himſelf ſailing away to the 
lings. Hopton ave Ear to the Propoſals made him 
= firfax for diſarming, upon ſuch Terms, as conſider- 
= the Poſture of Affairs, he thought did not affect his 
oour. He was loath to ſubmit, but the Neceſſity 
Ss prefiing, being like to be hemm'd in at the Point 
 Cormwall, whither Fairfax had purſu'd him, bers 
the 
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92 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England L 
1645. the Enemies Army and the Sea, Beſides, he had [ny 
WW > ligence of the Condition the King was in. Her; 
Hereford the loyaleit of all his Towns, had been ſurpri: 
and Che- Cheſter was at length taken, after having been 
der talen. \;ev'd by him in Perſon, and long defended by 1, 

againſt all the Efforts of the Parliament, who fear'{ "lt 

Ireland would come over that way to his Relief; . 

Forces were defeated in all the Northern Counties; 
Scots had actually taken Carliſle, and laid Siege 
Newar{, after the Victory they had obtain'd im t, 
own Country. The King himſelf at Oxford was atte 8 
ed by the faint Remains of a Court, conſiſting of M 
dejected, in Confuſion, divided among themſelves, » 
giving Advice, which could not in Prudence be tab 


becauſe proceeding from Diſcontent ; rather to be 1 


4 4 


tied for wanting good Advice to give, than to be blau 
for giving what was ill; every one claiming the 
nour, when too late, of having counſell'd well, witha 
being regarded. This deſperate Poſture of his! 
jeſty's Affairs made Hopton reſolve to treat, rather th 
expoſe a confiderable number of brave Men, that fi 
follow'd him, to periſh. The Conditions were hond 
rable. They diſpers'd, every Man having leave tor 
turn home, or go beyond Sea; the Officers with the 
Arms, Servants and Baggage; the Soldiers with ſon 
Exeter Money to go where they pleas'd. Exeter ſoon ſurtu 
and other der'd after Hoptoy's Misfortune ; the Earl of Brito! H 
Places/wr- leave to go over into Fance. Barnſtable follow'd thn 
render d. Example of Exeter. Mount St. Michael and Pen deni 
Strong Holds near the Land's End in Cornwal were lc 
with ſome others, that would have the Honour of be 

ing the laſt that ſurrender'd, © 
Oxford The Victors were in haſte to go to Oxford, where! 
encefted, they could get the King into their Hands, they did nl 
queſtion being ſoon Matters of the Kingdom, and th 
Sovereignty. To this effect Fairfax commanded I 
ton and Fleetwood to advance and inveſt the Town, till 
he could come up with all the Army, to form the Siege 
His Majeſty being there reduc'd to Extremity was o 
lig'd to take a deſperate Courſe. | 4 

2646. Oxford Auld fill hold out, but there being no Relief 

De King's to be expected, whatſoever Reſolution were ſhown, i 
deſperate muſt of neceſſity fall into the Hands of the Oppreſlors. 
Condition. His Majeſty had again in vain attempted ſome —_— | 
; modat1on 


dat 


' 
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dation with the Parliament; offering all in general 1646. 
> his Misfortunes would allow his Conſcience and 
Our to grant; and aſſuring them, that as to Parti- 
cs, he would ſettle them all in ſuch manner with 
„. that they ſhould have no Cauſe to complain, and 
d fing them to admit him to paſs, whatſoever well- 
ing Men ſhould think neceflary towards a Peace. 


 ; (Sy were ſo far from giving Ear to him, as to let him 
ge! , he muſt expect to be confin'd, if he attempted 
the pair to London, and publick Broclamation was made 


| Officers to ſecure him, if he were found upon 


ay. He is ſaid to have offer'd the Army to put 
„ K ſelf into their Hands, and to have receiv'd no bet- 
abe anſwer from them. Some ſay that Prince had not 
de yet able to undeceive himſelf, being fully per- 
an ded, that notwithſtanding all they did, his Subjects 
c him, and would be ſatisfy'd, when he ſhould con- 


WE cd to yield up ſome Points they were poſitive in; 
SS this was his laſt Refuge, in which he plac'd ſo much 
== cnce as to neglect all others. It is more likely 
gz pected that Return of his People to him, from the 


1088 {i ons which daily increas'd between the Presbyteri- 
and the Independants. In ſhort, it is likely the 
he r were afraid that might happen; for Cromuel, who 
on 2 watchful Eye every where, went away to London 


orpoſe to obſtruct the King's being receiv'd there. 
ere is no Queſtion but that they having reſolv'd to 
roy him, were for taking of him in Arms, that ſo he 
ht be render'd the more odious to the People, and 
wore plauſibly charg'd with thoſe Crimes, that 
edo ſerve for a Pretence to colour the Paricide they 
Ne contriving. | 
he unfortunate King being thus rejected on all ſides, He flies to 
reduc'd to a Neceſſity of caſting himſelf away, with- the Scots, 
the Liberty of chuſing his Precipice. Only one was 
him, and that he threw himſelf upon. Moit of his 
vants were kept ignorant of his Reſolution, and were 
1 y inform'd by the Event. He had vani ſn'd on a ſud- 
b. diſguifing himſelf at Night, after committing the 
ret to Aſpburnbam, a truſty Servant, and one Hud- 
a Miniſter, whom he took along with him. The 
ws of his Eſcape being ſpread abroad in the Town, 
WP Country about, ſoon reach'd the Army, that was 
ing near to Oxford, and the Parliament, 8 
an 
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1646. Man gueſs'd according to his Fancy, at the End ui ? 
U Defign of ſuch a myſterious Eſcape, till it appear dia. 
his Majeſty was fled to — himſelf upon the Scots, Me 
ſtill lay at the Siege of Newark, 8 WF th 
' Engliſh This Account brought to London ſurpriz'd the Py * 

and Scots ament the more, in regard the two Nations begin 
at vari- to agree ſo well as they had done. The Scots oy 1 
ance, higha Value upon thoſe Services the Exgliſs thought thi vs 
ſtood no longer in need of; they grew rich in Engl 

and kept Poſſeſſion of the Places they took, which 
an open Breach of the Treaty. They had very late 
done ſo at Carliſle, into which they put a Garriſon. Son d, 
ſharp Letters, and bitter Expoſtulations had paſs'd AF * 
both ſides upon this Occafion. That Breach was e 
d 
( 
it 
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well made up ; the favourable Reception given the Kin 
and that Prince's going away with them to Newcq| 
after ſome Motions which ſeem'd to carry a good U 
derſtanding, had made it the wider; and their Min 
ſeem'd to be quite alienated. However theſe Beginning 
being manag'd by Complaints, Remonſtrances, mut Wl! 
Proteſtations of adhering tothe Conditions of the Leagi 
and Covenant, Demands, Repreſenting of Grievance h 
and Breach of Treaties, and Propoſals made for a fi 
and general Peace, the Negotiations between the ! 
Nations held long enough, before their Animoſiti , 
broke out, to gain the Eng/i/b Time enough to red 
all the Places, that ſtill held out for the King. For in © 
was only towards their Sovereign that the Parliament i 
England, or rather the Cabal, us'd no Moderation. 4 
ſoon as ever it was known that he was fled to the Ser 
ublick Declaration was made, that he was ill inclin'd tt 
eace, and intended to heighten the Animoſities be 
tween the two Nations, to enable himſelf to od! in 
the War. Whilſt the Parliament contriv'd to deſtroy hin 
with the Pen, the Army went to ſtripping him wit 
Siege of the Sword. They beſieg'd Oxford, a ſtrong Town ef 
Oxford. furniſh'd with Men, Proviſion, and Ammunition; tA 
endure a long Siege, ſupported by the Preſence of the 
Duke of York, and the two Palatine, and by the 1 
rience and Reſolution of Sir Thomas Glenbam, the Go 
vernor, a Man famous for having defended York, 2 
gainſt three Armies; and Carliſle till they were reduced 10 
to eat Dogs, and Horſes. A Town ſo provided might 


expect the ſloweſt Relief, if any were to be hop'd Ls 
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188 Noiſe there was about the Differences between the 1646. 
+ iament of England, and the Scors Army, on account ws 
ee King's Eſcape, might afford ſome Expectation; 
or. he Eng preſſing to have that Prince deliver'd to 

pa, and the Scors contending to keep him, both ſides 
un come to hard Words, Threats and opprobious 

7 ls, which ſeem'd to preſage a Rupture; but a pri- 
the Contrivance, which Time diſcover'd, on a ſudden 
chang'd the Scene. All Things appear'd to tend 
peace between the two contending Nations; all 
. of Relief vaniſh'd for the Beſieged, not only in 
. but ” * other * as a —— 1 
King, by a few Loyal Subjects. Thus they every — 
re n all Places ſubmitted to the Co — 

They had Orders ſo to do, the King being wil ing al * 
Wdeceive the People, as to what 1 ha 
n out againſt him, that he was averſe to Peace. His 
ty ſuffer'd himſelf to be perſwaded by the Scots, to 
Nhe had at firſt caus'd Newark to be ſurrender'd, 
Plige all Men and Towns that fil fought for him, 
= down their Arms, and the Strong Holds which 
held out in England to ſubmit to the Parliament. 
_ Montroſe, the Gordons, Mac-Mahon, and the 
anders, who were fill a conſiderable Party in the 


to | 
ite of Sotland, were compell'd to diſperſe, and Mon- 

duct ( to go over into Hungary, The Marquis of Ormond 

or WP ofitive Orders to carry on the War againſt the Ca- 
nicks in Ireland. All the Places in Wales, Cornwal and 

r Parts, which had not before ſubmitted to the Par- 
ent, now open'd their Gates. Oxford obtain'd Ho- Oxford 
4 ble Conditions, by which is was agreed, that the Capitula- 


W «/atines ſhould depart the Kingdom after a Time tion. 
inted ; that the Lords of the King's Party, who 
then in the Town, ſhould not be moleſted, for ha- 
ſerv'd him; that Glenbam and his Officers, with 

eſt of the Loyal Troops that compos'd the Garriſon, 

1d march out with their Arms and Baggage, Co- 
flying, and Drums beating, to a certain Diſtance. 


out the Town, where thoſe Troops ſhould be diſ- 


4 1 . = — = 7 = "x 


Coed, and every Man ſhould either go Home, or be- 
= the Sea; the City and Univerfity ſhould have 
1c eir Privileges preſerv d; that the King's Servants 
gbr Id carry his Equipage to Hampton Court, where 


ca ſhould expect his Orders; that the Seals, and 
Sword 
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1646, Sword of State ſhould be laid up in the Library of (if 
AY V ford. Only the Duke of York was excluded the Capit 
lation; his Enemies refuſing to grant any Terms f 
him. They only promis'd he ſhould be conducted wi; 
an Honourable Retinue to London, where the 1 ® 
Glouceſter and the Princeſs Elizabeth were, and be the 
treated as they were, till ſuch time as the King the 
Father was in a Condition to manage his own Houſhd i 
Affairs. | | 1 
After the Surrender of Oxford no other Place thoug 
it ſelf oblig'd to hold out, and conſequently the Vid 
poſſeſs'd themſelves of Bambury, Caln, Worceſter, Wulf 
flock, Ragland, Ludlow, Litcfield, Denbigh, and Penal 
nis, all ſurrender'd, and Hamilton reſcu'd in this l 
was {ent back into his own Country. Williams, Ard 
biſhop of Lor, a Man infamous for having abandot 
the King, who had ſacrific'd himſelffor Epiſcopacy, ta 
the Caſtle of Conway. 
Money of- All the ſmall Remains of the Royal Party in eve 
fer'd the Corner of the Kingdom vaniſh'd upon the Loſs of thi 
Scots. Places. Juſtice had not ſo intirely abandon'd the whi 
Nation, but that there were ſtill ſome Conſcienti 
Perſons, who offer'd up their Prayers for the King; 
it was in private; ſuch good Wiſhes were puniſh'l 
High Treaſon. It)had been hop'd the Scots would do mii oo 


than offer up Vows ; but thoſe Hopes vaniſh'd, wil: | 
Cromwel's Cabal had inſpir'd the Parliament to dazle t vir 
Eyes with that Mettle which encourages the committi t, 
of the greateſt Crimes. After many Negotiations, ( ſe. 
ny Conteſts, and many Journeys back ward and forwat F 
which ſeem'ddaily to threaten an open Rupture betwel 7 
the two Nations, the Parliament was advis'd to offer vir 
Scots a confiderable Sum of Money, under Colour of hare 
quiting their Services, but in Reality to buy the Ku b. 
out of their Hands. m: 


They fell The Conciufion of that Treaty, or rather of that tua 
ebe King. famous Bargain, gave the Scots, or their Arniy, fre 
Trouble; for it is not reaſonable to charge 4 whole! 

tion with the Actions ofa few ſelfiſh Forces. They we! 

ſenſible that in ſelling their King, they had ſold th t 
Reputation, and that all Europe would abhor ſo vile: 
Action; but beſidesthe Shame of ſuch an infamous h 

gain, they could not avoid the Confuſion of breaki 

their Words, ſo often engag'd to that Prince in 4 pe Ter 

tes 

4. 


nd. Under the Family of the Stuarts, &c. 7 
f reaty they had with bim, wherein to their greater 1646. 
Pr ſgrace, the Minifters of France had been concern d 
we A o w En . ER 
wit Por the better underſtanding of this Point, it is to be 

ke Wer v'd, that the King's withdrawing himſelf to the 

they Army, was not ſo entirely the Effect of Deſpair, | 


that there was ſome Foreſight in it. We have au- Their Per- 


[WW ntick Memoirs that prove they themſelves had firſt pdiouſneſs. 
ros'd it, and ſent Sir —— Murray, into France, to 

Wa. with the King the more ſafely, by the Interpoſition , 

[chat Crown. It is true his Majeſty did not then an- 

er their CN z whether he had no Confidence 

nat 


them, or wfether, having fill Armies on — and 
dd Towns in Poſſeſſion in Euglaud, he thought he 
ght yet recover the Loſs at Naxehy with more Ho- 
r by his own Power, than by the Aſſiſtance of a Na- 
n, which had been the Occafion of all his Misfor- 
es. However, the Treaty had not been quite broke 
and Montrevil, the French Envoy in the Scots Army, 
u ſet it on Foot again, ſome Time before the King | 
oly'd to retire to it. Nor is it leſs true, that of a 

> Things they had promis'd Montrevil in. favour of 
t Prince, one whereof was, that they would not de- 


# 


ra er him up to the Parliament of England, unleſs upon 
mo ood and ſolid Peace, there was nothing in writing; the 
wi rs refuſing to do any Thing that might eonvict them of 


ving treated with the King, contrary to their Cove- 
t, and the a with the Engliſbd. But the Pro- 


es they had made were ſo eaſy to be prov'd, that they 
war Id fave nothing by denying them but the bate Exi- 
vellWnce. Beſides, they were ſtill anſwerable to France for 


ving made uſe of its Miniſter to draw the King inta a 


re. They knew that the Prefident Bellievre, appoint- 
Ku by the Queen Regent, Ambaſſador Extraordinary, | 


make the laſt Effort for the King of England, was 

tually charg'd to complain of that Wrong, and ex- 

eſs his Reſentment. ET ET. 

The Scots were ſenfible they had no other way to ſhift Contril 

F this Trouble, but dy Jertling an honourable Peace gang. 
8 


/ 


the rween the King and Parliament. They,had al- 

|: dy attempted it, and prevail'd with that Aſſembly to 

bi opoſe ſome Articles; not queſtioning, but that the 11 
kl esbyterians, who were for a” pp. King, would. a 
iv 10 


Fer ſome reaſonable Terms; and that the King, who 
ns "BY Tac 
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1646. had no other Remedy left him, would be neceſlitatedty 
Gy condeſcend to any ſuch. | 
Audacions The Project was good, and _ have ſucceeded, 
Propoſals. had Cromwel, and the Independants, been leſs ſharp fight. 
| ed; but they had foreſeen. the Event, and foreitall'd i, Wh 
by the Gare they took to have the Propoſals.carry'd ſo 
high as to Unking his Majefty, and to ſuppreſs kingly WE: 
Government, which they rightly concluded he would r 
never conſent to. The Articles offer'd at Uxbridge were 
modeſt, if compar'd'with theſe. Thoſe which regard. 
ed the aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy and the Hierarchy, the 
Power of the Militia and Garriſons, and the delivering 
up of the King's faithful Servants to che Malice of the 
Parliament, were ſo far enlarg'd, that they look'd not 
like the ſame. The wiſer Sort of the Presbyteriang| 
the Chief of whom the Earl of Eſſex then was, who ſou 
after dy'd, unfortunately for the King, labour'd in van 
depen- to mollify thoſe Articles. The Independants having 
gain'd the Aſcendant'over thoſe of the oppoſite FaQtica ſh 
who were not clear ſighted enough to perceive wha 
thofe Artifices tended to, were always ſure to paſs al 
Propoſals that were diſadvantagious to the King, which 
did not plainly expreſs his Depoſition, or Death. They 
had fail'd of carrying what was at firſt propos d, which 
was, to confine him at Warwick, when recover'd fron 
the Scots. The Earl of Eſſex had declar'd againſt it 
and been ſo well ſeconded by the Peers, that the bloody 
Cabal plainly perceiv'd, their intended Parricide could 
not be yet brought to bear. In all other Reſpects the 
had the Superiority in all Debates. The Scots were 
ſoon made ſenſible of it, by the ſmall likelihood they 
found of moderating the Propoſals ſent the King by the| 
Parliament. They were for holding them to thoſe af 
Uxbridge, and that the Diſpoſal of the Militia ſhould be 
left to both Parties joyntly, but they could not prevail 
They hop'd that Bellievre, who came over in the in 
terim, would procure more moderate Courſes, and were 
as much diſappointed that way as the other: Bellivwr! 
was an able Man, well known before in Esgland, where 
he had with Applauſe held the ſame Character he 
then came with. The Parliament gave him a good Re. 
ception, and declar d, that the Nation arc all poſ- 
fible Reſpe& and Gratitude ſenfible of the King of 
France's Care to reconcile their Differences; _— 
f peak- 
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Io i Speaker adrlad,. That the tu Houſeg had reſolv d not . 1646. 
to accept of ithe Mediation of any foreign Prince to- N 
wards, that, Peace. Illievre did not diſmay, but treat- 


— 


led ſeparatelyl withu the. Chief of them; yet the farther 


4 


Ie advanc'd, the; plainer he perceiv' d he labour d in 
ain, to make, them recede. from what the prevailing 
. ddion bad reſolv d to ſtand, by. Thus defpairing of 
ny, Succeſs at London, he ſer out; for Nevggſtle, think- 
Wag to engage the Sef Army to ſupport the King agaiult | 
WS 6 £ug/4/; or if he could por prevail, to perſwade that 
rince to agree with them, and to grant that which 
oe very Men who defign'd his DeſtruQtion, caus'd to 

' er with no other intent, than that he ſhould 
retuſe it. tres 6. 7 7 
Hellievre try d both Ways to no purpoſe. France had pyþy 
been a long Time in a very dangerous Condition; and could not 
having all the Power of the Houſe of Auſtria to deal aſſiſt the 
th, underan Infant King, and a Minilter that was Xing. 
2nvy:d, had no other way to act for the King of England 
but by Mediation, good Offioes, and Solliciting, for 
ear the Engliſb and Scots ſhould joyn with Spain, which 
rown . endtayour'd hy all, ſorts of Artifices to draw 
hem over ,to,'their Alliance. Cardinal Richlies had 
un'd that Dapger, even after the King of England's 
Misfortunes had made France forget he had been their 
nemy. Cardinal, Mazarine took, the . ſame Meaſures. 
ne- Point in Bellievre's Inſtructions was, to remember, 
hat the King his Maſter, as his Affairs then ſtood, 
ould; only aſſiſt the Eagliſꝰ Monarch with his Intereſt, 
nd. Eodeavours, and therefore he ſhould forbear 
Tbreats, ſince it was not becoming a great King to 
threaten anch fall off. He was only permitted to expro- 
brate with the copfederate Scots, and to repreſent, to 
them, that Fance now perceiv'd none of that Regard 
and. Zeal they formerly expreſs'd towards it, in 1 755 
roceeding ʒ that France had juſt Cauſe to complain o 
hem, for having ſo often violated their Promiſes made 
to its Miniſters, in behalf of their n King; that they Their Ex- 
had Murngy's Prapaſaisand,Credenrials; ,and-that, tho' de 
Mo pevil had nothing in writing, the ö verbal 0 Promiſes f 
hey had: made him were ſogagreeable with Murray's, 
which they till ꝙreſerv'd at Para, that no Man would 
queſtion the Truthiof them hen made acquainted. 


Ar ta 
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« 1646. The Ambaſſador us'd all his Art and Eloquence to 

| make theſe Complaints effeQual ; but all in vain. The 

Money the Engli/b Parliament had promis'd the K, 

Enit them much faſter together than the League and Co 

The Scots venant could do. The Ambaſſador receiv'd an Anſwer Wi 

Anſwer.. civil enough, as to his own Particular, and no leſs re. 

ſpectful towards his Maſter, to ſatisfy a Man, who wu 

reſolv'd to reſt ſatisfy'd. They told him, that What 

Murray had ſaid, not being accepted of at that Time, 

Affairs were alter'd, and the King's preſent Condition 

' diſcharg'd them from the Engagement they had been 

willing to enter into with him, when they could have 

' ſupported him. They commented upon the Promilel 

3 hi to Montrevil, and laid the Blame of Non-perfar| 
P enthe Eno 

Bellievre ſeeing no Proſpect of ſaving the King, unleh 

he help'd himſelf, made Application to him; conju 

ring him by all he held deareſt, to ſacrifice ſome Pu 

of the Prerogative rather than loſe the Crown, and t 

comply with ſome Particulars the Rebels had ſer theiſ 

| Hearts upon, by that Means to prevail on them to de 

part from ſome others. The Officers of the Army, and 

prime Men of Kotland, had long endeavour'd to peri 

wade his Majeſty to take that Courſe, as the only on 


to deliver himſelf, and eaſe them of Trouble. The Sen 
nod and the Parliament had writ to him in very prel hs 
ſing manner, the Army daily courted him to it; and he W 
| having declar'd, that the Matter of Religion was wha Wes 
lay heavieſt upon him, and particularly his conſentia ant 
to abolifh Epiſcopacy, Miniſters had been aſſign d hin kic 
to remove all Difficulties, and diſpel thoſe Scruplesd Ti 
| Conſcience he profeſs'd he had on that account. Th: . 8 
Ambaſſador come at the Time, when they preſs ex. 
| hardeſt on him, and the Diſputes were ſo far Com pet r 
ſwading, that they ſeem'd to have confirm'd him in bu elf! 
Opinion, becauſe of the Weakneſs of thoſe Reaſons the hel 


Presbyterians alledg'd againſt thoſe that learned Prince 
French urg' d; Bellievre took his Part, and ſhow'd the Greif 
Ambaſſa- Men of Scotland, that inſtead of convincing they ſettled} 
dor Iabours him; that they acted indiſcreetly ; that they tir d him 
for Peace. out; that they fail'd in the Reſpe& that was due t0 

him; and that in that very Point they broke their Pro 
miſe made to Montrevit of giving the King his Liberty, 
as to Religion. The Prefident fol low'd this 2 as 
4 ; f ons 


under the Family of the Stuarts, &c. | 


were in vain, he chang'd Sides, and join'd with them 

in perſwading the King to ſatisfy his Parliament, parti- 
fe ularly as to the Point of ſuppreſſing the Biſhops; that 
Miniſter being of Opinion, that the Controverſy, whe- 

ber no Biſhops, orfalſe ones, was not worth the hazard-' 
2M of a Crown. The King was not of his Opinion, 
and God's Judgment lay ſo heavy upon that Prince, that 
c the ſame Time he ſuffer'd the true Epiſtopacy of 
SFESUSCHRIST to be baniſh'd, he became a Mar- 
yr to that extravagant Phantome rais'd by King Henry 


: 


he Sth, or rather by-Queen Elizabeth. _ 


y hat follow'd. So the Counteſs of Carliſle afterwards 

writ to the Queen; and it was the general Notion, 
bat it would have been ſo; for that would have engag'd 
he Puritans of both Nations to make freſh Efforts to pre- 
ent his Deſtruction; whereas he refufing to grant that 
nain Article of their Demands, they, had always one 


rong Link left to unite them with the Independants, 
0 ot withftanding their other Differences, and oblig'd 
f em, even againſt their own Inclinations, to act in 


oncert with them. j 
Whilſt the Treaty went on at Newcaſtle, the Means 


hich purpoſe they contriv'd two Things; the firſt was 
e railing of roocoo Pounds for the firſt Payment of 
e Sum promis'd the Scors; the ad, the cauſing a Part 
f Fairfax's Army to advance towards Newcaſtle, under the 


ommand of Major General Skippon, whilſt Fairfax him- - 
hu 1f led the reſt of it the ſame Way by eaſy Matches. 
| the heſe two Methods ſucceeded, The Scots perceiv'd * 
nc ey muſt ſoon come to ſome Reſolution, and they as 
= don concluded which Side to comply with. The King . 
tei crfifted to refuſe the aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy, and re- 
= urn d no other Anſwer to the Articles ſent him by the 


»gliſp ; but that they ſhould permit him to go to Lon- 
on, and he would ſatisfy. them, being fully perſwaded,' 
hat all Things wouldeafily beadjuſted, werehereſtor'd 
o the Parliament, to retrieve that Affection Subiefts 


he had any Hopes of bringin over the Scots to 1646. 
he King's fide; 4. when he Peres his Endeavour 


This, we may ſay, was the only Point which decided Epiſcopacy 
he Fate of that unfortunate Prince. The Conſequence the King's * 
ew'd, that the granting of this might have obſtructed Ruin. 


ere contriving at London to break it off, the Indepen-dent Prac- 
ant Party being always jealous of its Effects. To iices. 


102 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1646. naturally have for their Sovereign. The Scots Army 
T held to their infamous Bargain with the Engl Parlia. 
ment, and whatſoever. the French Miniſters could ſay to 
diſſwade them, on pretence that the Time appointed tor 
evacuating the Places they had taken, and rerurning in. 

to their own Country, was near expir'd, upon the re- 

ceipt of the Money agreed on, they deliver'd up the 

The Xing uufortunate King to the Parliament Deputies, who con- 


carry'd to . S340 Its | . 
Hoſmby, own Houſes, whither he came at the beginning of the 
1647. Year 1647, VVV 
French That juſt Prince, before his Departure from Newcaſti 
Miniſter was ſo good as to eaſe Montrevil of a great Trouble. 
clear. The Treachery, of the Sets was inſenſibly rerorted upon 
that Miniſter, becauſe he bad treated with them; and 
the leaſt Reflection that could be made on him, was to 
look: upon him as an indiſcreet Man, who had drawn 
that Prince to a Precipice, where he was Hke to periſh, 
His own Friends had acquainted him, that it would be 
expected he ſhouldclear himſelf as to that Point, at the 
Court of France. This the King did in Writing, deck. 
ring. he was ſatisfy'd with Montrevil, who when he wa 
{till-at Oxford had given him notice that the Sorts were 
grown.cojd ſince the Treaty with- Murray z that. he had 
ignify'd to him, that notwithſtanding the fair Promiſes 
they ſtill made, he perceiv'd ſuch an Indifferency in the 
Behaviour of ſome of them, as made him ſuſpe& their 
Intentions; . and therefore he could give ſome Hopes, 
but not anſwer for-any Safety. Thus his Majeſty made 


an I Plank to ſave himſelf, he had thought better to 
truſt to that bad one, in hopes of gaining Time to find 
a better, than inevitably to ſink all at onee. 

Cromwel'; The Sorts had deliver'd up the King, not only upon 
Practices. Condition that his Life ſhould be ſafe, but that he ſhould 
be reſpectfully us'd, and ſpeedy Means found to ſettle 


byterians, according to their Principles, were for 
performing what had been promis'd the Scots Army; 
and had that Bufineſs depended on the Plurality of 
Votes, or the Parliament been abſolute, the King would 
in Time have been ſav'd, notwithſtanding, all the Contr 
vances of Cromwel and his Independants to deſtroy him; 


reach 


ducted him under a ſtrong Guard to Holmky, one of hin 


it appear, that if he had in his Shipwreck laid hold off 


peace between him and the two Nations. The Prel-| 


byt the Engliſh Army, which that Tyrant kept within 
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reach to ſerye his Turn, began then to pretend to a 1647. 
Share in the Government. That Army was at the diſ- . 
ofal of Cromus and the Independants, and the more 
Ireadful to the Presbyterians, in regard the Indepen- 
or lants had dexterouſly, under colour df good Husban- 
In. 4 ry, by degrees disbanded the Force; that lay ſcatter d 
bout in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, and particularly * 
hoſe which were commanded by Puritan Officers. 
On: SE hus Maſſey, Cook, and other zealous Presbyterians, had 
a their Commiſſions, and their Soldiers were dif. 
mid. | : f 
The Parliament obſerving the new Pretenfions of the Ordinance 
Army, conſider'd of Means to obviate the ill Conſequen-for 4iſ- 
es, and put a Stop to the growing Evil in its Soùree; banding. 
nd after ſeveral Debates, reſalv'd to break that Body, 
nly lexying ſo many about London as they could keep 
nder, to {erve them upon Occaſion; to disband one 
bart, and ſend another into Ireland, where the Catho- 
Wicks continuing in Arms for the King, notwithſtand- 
ng his contrary Orders, daily gain'd freſh Adyantages ; 
4 the reſt under the Command of Fairfax to march 
hrough thoſe Caunties where any Diſturbance was to 
de apprehended. This Reſolution met with the leſs 
Dppofition, in regard that Cromwel and his Party 
hought it a ſure Means to make the Army mutiny, 
ithout any other viſible. Cauſe, but their hard Uſage, 
frer ſo much Service done; and to engage them to 
urn their Arms againſt the Parliament, which they 
hen thought it was Time to reduce more abſolutely 
nder their Diſpoſal, than they had been before. Cromwel 
lid not only give his Vote for the paſſing of that Ordi- 
ance, but aſſur'd the Parliament of the Army's Com- 
pliance, and with his uſual hypocritical Zeal, ſaid, He 
ould burn himſelf and all his Family to prevent any 
Mutiny. 0 2p 
Upon theſe pofitive Promiſes, the Parliament con · The 4 
luded they could not do better than to ſend Cronewe/utinics. 
imſelf to the Army, to put their Ordinance in execu- 
10n. The Event ewa that was lighting a Fire and 
venching it with Oil. The Ordinance made che Sol- 
liers mutiny, conſidering, that inftead of being re: 
warded, they were moſt of them either disbaritted, or 
expos'd to freſh Dangers in an odidus War, and in 2 
Country, where as many of the Exglif perifh'd by Sick- 
H 4 n 
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104 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1647, neſs, and want of Neceſſaries, as by the Enemi 
Swords, Cromuel and his Party, at firſt, made ſome ſhy very: 

of oppoſing the Mutiny ; Fairfax writ to the Par ue 
ment, aſſuring them he had no Hand in it; but th 
Farce laſted ngg long. The Soldiers underhand ency 


1V1 


rag'd by thoſe very Men, who made ſhew in T | . 
quelling them, ſbon put Things into ſuch a Poſture, Mere 
the F action thought convenient to declare with then ro. 


They had compos'd a Council of the boldeſt of the 
Fellows, whom they call'd Aitators, to take cared { 
their Concerns, and thoſe Cromwel and his Party kno: : 
well how to manage, in order to bring the Governmes aj 
into their own Hands. To that end the, Uſurper thou uct 
it tequiſite firſt to gain the Sovereignty over the Pati ne 
ment, and to do this otherwiſe than by Artifice, bei as 
convinced by Experience, that they who gain it He 
way fall-ſhort in ſeveral moſt important Points. Wer 
alſo found it neceflary to ſecure the King's Perſon, a air] 
that way he begun by. | | =_ 
His Majeſty was ſtill at Holmby cloſe confin'd, wii ain 
out being allow'd any Perſons to come near him, beſii ot 
thoſe that had been appointed to attend and guard hie! 

The Kirg's They had been ſo unreaſonable as to refuſe him even Nie 
gl Uſage. own Chaplains, There had been ſome Conferend all 
with him at firſt about Peace, or rather to perſwade i 

Love, that the concluding of it depended on him ; tink 
Conditions propos'd to him being always ſuch, as th er. 
knew he would not confent to. However, his Anſu yt 
being till in general Terms, That he would ſatisfy ti 
Parliament whenſoever they would hear and carry hi he 
to Weſiminſter to deliver his Reafons in publick ; t- hey 

were at a loſs, and the Parliament and Army falling ont 
variance, his Majeſty had been neglected, and left t + 

his own melancholy Thoughts, which are the naturMion 
Product of ſuch an unfortunate Condition. He had in{Weac 

„ pPloy'd himſelf in collecting and digeſting them into nd 
Book we have before mention'd, call'd, Eikon BafiliiWior i 
or, The Portraiture of the King; where giving an Accou hc 

of his Conduct, which had been variouſly judg'd Mil' 

he diſcovers ſuch. a Mind, and ſuch Notions, as wier 

not allow of a double Meaning: Such is the Acuteneſi om. 

the Learning, the Morality, and the Piety, accordii en. 
to that Prince's Religion, which appears throughout: 
„ Far nent Tas: 
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From this Solitude and Imployment the * was 1647, 

urry'd away, about the Beginning of June, and con 

ducted to the Army, where Fairfax receiv d him with The King 

ivility, and Cromwel with ſo much Reſpect, as might in the 4r- 

mpoſe upon the moſt miſtruſtful Perſons. He alſo en-. 

eavour'd to comfort, and give him good Hopes, with 

SE veral Aſſurances that the Change of his Abode ſhould 

roduce a Change in his Fortune. 

The Tyrant having the King in poſſeſſion, thought 
ſecuring the Parliament, and one thing made wa 

dr the other. The Parliament being inform'd of his 

ajeſty's Removal, publiſh'd an Ordinance, for con- 

ucting of him to Richmond, under the Guard of Co- 

"nel Roſter, and for the ſame Officers to attend him 

at had been imploy'd before. The Army was not Army in- 

kely to obey the Commands of an Aſſembly it was/#lts the 

en about pulling down, in order to riſe upon its Ruin, H- 

airfax, who fill preſerv'd ſome Reſpect for the Par. e. 

ament, as if all that had been done were carried on a- 

ainſt his Will by the Agitators, excus'd himſelf for 

dt obeying the Ordinance, and at the ſame time, in 

e Name of the Army, ſent up an Impeachment againſt 

leven Members of the Houſ. of Commons, viz. Hollis, 

aller, Maynard, Lewis, Glin, Long, Harley, Nichols, 

apleton, Clotworthy, and Major General Maſſey, the 

ankeſt Presbyterians among the Commons. Theſe 


the ere requir'd to anſwer to the Charge laid againſt them 
a the Army, who at the ſame time accus'd the Parlia- 
y hi ent of Avarice and Tyranny, requiring an Account of 
bia he Money that had pa $'d through their Hands; that 
they ſhould be diflolv'd, and another call'd, it being 
ng ontrary to Law for them to be perpetual. 

eft t 


Theſe Demands and Propoſals had a different Recep- 
tur ion both at London and at Meſtminſter. The eleven im- 
iu each'd Members declar'd they were ready to anſwer, 
into nd agreed they would forbear fitting in Parliament 
vr fix Months, till there could be leiſure to try them. 
Coun hoſe in the Houſe that were of CromweP's Party, never Ener- the 


d ofeil'd to ſecond his Deſigns, to which the greater Num- Cizy, and 
vier were utter Strangers. The great Controverſy for ſeizes the 
eneſiome time was between the Army and the City of Lon- Govern- 
rden. Cromuel's Creatures prevail'd with the Parliament ment. 


o declare forthe Army, andthe Lieutenancy of the City 
vas chang d by Order of the two Houſes, The City 


being 


* 


10 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England. 
"1647. being wholly averfe to that Alteration, which mud 
Vweakned it, went down in a tumultuous manner to the 

Parliament, and oblig'd them immediately to reſeti 
the Lieutenancy as it was before. Hereupon, as ſoon y 
the two Houſes broke up, the Earl of Manchyf 
Speaker to the Lords, and Lentha! of the Common 
actended by 50 more of the Members, left Ln 
don, and withdrew to the Army, exclaiming that th 
Liberties of the Parliament had been invaded. In th 
mean while, thoſe that remain'd at Weſtminſter havin 
Choſen other Speakers, and combin'd with the Cit 
paſs'd an Ordinance that the King ſhould be brought 
London; that the eleven excluded Members ſhould 
turn to their Places, and that the City Militia ſhou 
chuſe a General to command the Forces to be thi 
rais d. Some were actually rais'd, and Maſſey ap point 
General ; but that Army of Citizens only brav'd i; d 
the Enemy drew near. As ſoon as Fairfax and Crom 
appear'd at the Head of theirs, and march'd +owarl 
London, after a diſorderly and haſty Treaty, the Gu 
were open'd, and all Men ſubmitted. The Army 
ter d in triumphant manner, and being Malters, mi 
uſe of their Power without any Modetty. They he 
brought with them thoſe Members of Parliament t 
withdrew to their Camp, and conducted them back! 
State to their Houſes at Weſtminſter, and having expel! 
all thoſe they had any Jealouſy of, compos'd a Parli 
ment of their own Creatures. The Tower being ſurre 
der'd ty them, they put in a Governor and Garril 
of their own. The Works about the City, and the N 
litia were ſo order'd, as to give them no Diſturbance 
The Fleet was put into ſuch Hands as they could co 
fide in. Thus all Things were brought under the [nil 
pendant Party, who now wanted nothing to eſtablil 
their Sovereignty, but the Deſtruction of him, wii 
notwithſtanding his being a Priſoner, ill held th 

Character, which gives a Right to Government in 
ſettled Monarchy. 5 3 

As muchas their Affairs were advanc'd, Cromuel wil 
too clear · ſighted not to perceive, there was ſtill mud 

Difficulty to bring them to Perfection. Yet ſo far w 

he from being dejected, that he reſolv'd to uſe the u 

moſt Diligence, and all the Villanies he knew himſe 

capable of, rather than fail. 1 


” 
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he returning Affection of the People for their lau- 164＋ 
Sovereign, upon the fight of the Indignities his WNW 
emics put upon him, and their Deſire to reſtore him, Crom- 
with him the Peace of the Nation, then ſeem d to well $: vile 
the greateſt Obſtacles ro the Parricide the Monſter 22 5 
s contriving. To remove them, he reſolv'd by his ces. 
tifices to revive the publick Malice againtt that 
nce, repreſenting him as a Man not to be gain'd by 

good Offices, inflexible in his Reſolutions, and po- 
ve in rejecting all Methods propos'd to him for diſpo- 

p things to Peace. The Generals having to this pur- 
e march'd the Army out of London, and ſent it to 
amp about Hampton-Court, the King, who had been The King 
during the City Expedition at a Houſe. in Bedford: at Hamp- 


s Artifice produc'da new Scene, which put all Eu- 
in hopes that there would be very ſoon a ſtrange 
rn in the King of Eng/and's. Fortune. He look'd no 
ger likea Fribaer, but like a great K ing attended by 
merous and officious Court. He ſaw his Children, 
vers'd with his Friends, had the Liberty of writing 
he Queen, and receiving her Anſwers. All Men 
d their Reſpects to him, and none did it with more 
ward Formality, or expreſs'd more Zeal for his Ser- 
, or a more earneſt Deſire to remove all Obſtacles 
t ſtood in his way to his Reinſtalment, than the art- 
Cromue l. We 1271 ä 

n the mean while the Parliament being wholly de- 
ed to the prevailing Faction, continu'd to make ſuch 
ppoſals as they knew the King could not grant, with- 
unk inging himſelf; and that Prince having always 


n lar'd his Conſcience would not permit him to aboliſh 
11,88: [copacy, which he look*d: upon to be of Divine Inſti- 
ion, they never fail'd te put that home to him, with- 


the leaſt Qualification, And to makè the more ſure 
his Oppoſition, Cremwel, who always acted two 
ts, diſſwaded him at Hampton. Court from conſenting 


ui che Propoſals he contriv'd ſhould be ſent him from 
nud minſter, putting him in hopes that the Army, which 
i ong other deceitful Allurements to inſnare him, had 


e other Propoſals that ſeem'd not altogether ſo in- 
erable, wouldat laſt offer ſuch as ſliould be agrecable 
is Conſcience and Honour. „ eee en 


„„ "op 


, was conducted to that Royal Palace, where Crom- ton- Court 
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108 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England 
1647. The King's Pofitiveneſs in refuſing to ſign thoſe P, me 
. tiulars that were tender'd to him, and in demanding 1 
Applicati- perſonal Treaty, that he might be heard in Parliam 
ow for bim rais d Clamours againſt him, as a Man obſtinate in Mas n 
a7- own Sentiments, and contributing nothing to Peas t er 
Eament. but theſe Reports were too well known in general em! 
make any great Impreſſion on thoſe that were not ab c« 

lutely devoted to the Independant Party. Almoſt da 

the reſt of England, Scotland, the Neighbouring N D 

ons, and, in a Word, all thoſe who look'd on with 2 

thing of Juſtice, exclaim'd againſt thoſe Proceedinyf | 

and tho? in a fearful and lowly way, made Cromwe! ui" | 

his Party ſenſible, that the Publick was not at all d 

pos'd to approve of their Parricide, but that if perhapif 

+ could be brought about, that mighty Number of H Ce- 
ple who abhorr'd the Villany, might join together 
obſtruct the perpetratingof it, ortopuniſh the Atteny ce 

For on the one Hand the People were provok'd at th it 

ill Uſage of the King, and did not mutter ſo low, Mena. 

that their Complaints reach'd the Ears of thoſe Ha NM 

were the Qccafion of it; and on the other, the Son | 

king a more juſt Method of Proceeding than they s 

done, declar'd to the Parliament, that their Nation 
ſurpriz'dthey ſhould perſiſt to refuſe the King a Perſuf e 
Treaty, and to admit to give the Reaſons for what! d b 

had done, in an Aſſembly inſtituted to be his Supren 
Council. Beſides, the Factious Party were jealouWi-* *© 

all that came from France, and not without Reaſon 
Notwithſtanding Cardinal Maxarine took care to remon 

thoſe Fears, to prevent the Parliament's entering in ere 

an Alliance with Spain, which then courted them to i 

et their Jealouſies were daily renew'd by the Queei b 

equent Meſſages, by Montrevill's Intreagues in Su | 

land, in behalf of the confin'd King, and the good Of ne 

ces of Bellievre, who then came back again, but coul 

not manage Affairs ſo dextrouſly, notwithſtanding th 
Prime Minifter's Inſtructions, and his own Cautiou! 

neſs, as not to be look'd upon as a Favourer of tt 

King, and to have his Nation judg'd of by his Inclina, * © 

on. The Generality of the People in France made it u 

pear by their common Diſcourſes, that the Cardinal b. 
Dexterity in managing the Rebellious Engliſb was thi 

Effect of an Italian Policy, which the French Nation di 

not approve of, There were Commotions — 0 

on: 
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ne Counties. The Freibyteriaus were not ſuppreſs'd, 1645. 
Ny till the greater Numbet. Even that Army, which | 


ve the Independants ſo much Advantage over them, 
is not altogether unanimous. ' The Agitators could 
\t endure that Cromw#l-and his Creatures ſhould thruſt 
emſelves into the Government, iti which they preten- 
d to havea Share. They were Enemies to Monarchy, 8 
d abſolute Republicans, and already perceiv'd that 
omwel and his Adherents only pretended to be ſo, in 

der to get all the 2 into their own Hands. 

any of the Soldiers and Officers of the Army were 

w lo us'd to make their Court and ſee the King, as 

g as it was permitted them, that it was obſerv d they 

rc well inclin'd towards him. f 

Cromwel perceiv'd theſe Things and prevented the Deſigns ts 
paſequences. Here the oy wp Hiſtorians aſſign himia defame ib 
ce of Policy, which they do not well make out, nor King. | 


* 


it eafily be done. They pretend, that in order to 
enate the Minds of the People from their Sovereign, 
a Man averſe to Peace; to incenſe the Army againſt 
2, as a Prince that did not keep his Word, they ha- 
g made him promiſe not to depart Hampton Court 
thout their Conlent; and to render him Blame- 
e and Contemptible among Strangers, as if he 
d been of an unconſtant Temper, that would con- 
de nothing; Cromuel had mein put him in 
WF 2c of a Detiga to murder him, that ſo he might at- 
pt an Eſcape, and by ſuch Means as do not appear 
us, caus'd him to be conducted tothe Ile of Might, 
ere the Governor, purpoſely appointed by that Re- 
| to ſerve his Turn, {eiz'd that unfortunate Prince, 
d became one of the principal Actors in that Conſpi- 
y, which brought him to his End. There are two 
ings in this Account which puzzle me; The firſt is, 
at thoſe Perſons the King made uſe of in his Eſcape, 
o had Horſes ready for him, when having crolsd 
oe River from Hampton Court, were Berkley, Leg, and 
| bburnbam, Men wholly in the Intereſt of their Ma- 
maul r, and never accus'd of having betray'd him; The 
her, That the King's firſt Deſi gn was to goto London, 
I being diflwaded from it, he ſought for a Ship to go 
Ir to Guernſey, and meeting with none, Neceſſi 

\ (EP pell'd him to take Sanctuary in the Iſle of Wight, 
zether Chance, and no Choice ſeem to have conducted 
om him. 
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410 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1647. him. Ileave this Point to be clear'd by thoſe whohy 
better Information than my ſelf, to follow thoſe y 
| more plainly tell us, That Cromwel and his Party 
ceiving the Difficulty of having the King condemn; 
publick Conſent, to-increaſe, and fearing: to be thy 
1elvesat laſt condemn'd by the People, reſolv'd to mi 
To mur- à Wa) with him, whilſt they had the Power in th 
der bim. Hands to reap the Advantage of their Parricide; G 
their Secret taking Wind, the King had notice at 
from his Friends, who preſs'd him to make his Eſcay 
that he was againſt it at firſt, not to break the Word 
had given the Army, that he would not depart Ham 
Court; but being over-perſwaded that his Promile 
not bind him in ſuch eminent Danger, as that whi 
++ threatned him, he conſented to fly, and finding no oi 
e flies to Place of Retreat, took into the Iſle of Vigbt, where 
the Iſle of Traitor Hammond detain'd him, ſending to acqui 
Wight. the Parliament, then in pain for his Eſcape, that 
was fallen into his Hands. Some ſay, that at the {: 
Time Cromuel was contriving the King's Death, 
treated with him about an Accommodation, by the 
:terpoſition of Barclay. It will be no eaſy Matter 
Hiſtory to decide, whom he intended to impoſe on. 
private Opinion is, that he finding it ſafer and more 
table to his Ambition to deſtroy the King, defign' 
amuſe him by a Treaty, which in caſe of any Dit 
pointment might have been a Shift to ſave him from 
eneral Calamity, had the Storm then riſing againſt 
Parr ſunk it. Whatſoever End that artful Villain 
— to himſelf in the Treaty, he knew how to mi 
a great Advantage of it towards decrying the Ki 
Conduct among thoſe who had been let into the 
cret of that Treaty; and manag'd it ſo well, i 
even in France it was believ'd the King had decel 
him. The Account given of this Matter by Siri, 
took it from Memoirs no way favourable to that Prin 
ſhows what the Miniſter thought of it. 
I be ſame that Cromwel did underhand to call in ( 
ſtion his Majeſty's Sincerity and good Intentions on 
count of his Eſcape, was done openly by his Party; 
yet. without much Succeſs. That Prince, before 
Departure from Hampton Court, had left a Note unt 
his on Hand, on a Table, importing, thattho' hel 
from the Wicked Defigns ot his Enemies, he ſhun'd 
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' Under the Family of the Stuarts, c. 11 
e Opportunity of giving Peace to his People, but 1649. 
a ly pdt any that was offer'd him, and . 
e all Endeavours to advance it; that he only deſir d to 
heard in his Parliament, and explain himſelf there, 
convince all the Nation that he was not unworthy of 
Name of, Fatber ef bis Country. 
This Note, and a Letter his Majeſty writ from the 
e of Wight, after Hammond had receiv'd Orders from 
> Parliament to ſecure him there, reviv'd the Mur- 
rs ofthe People, and the Inſtances of the Scors, to ob- 
e the Parliament toconſent toa Perſonal Treaty. 80 
neſtly were they ſollicited, that the Cabal thought it 
ſafe to refuſe them. However, in order to elude it; 
2 fatal Stroke to the Party, they concluded to of- 
the King Four Preliminary Articles, which they. 
w he would not conſent to, and after that they ſaid, 
ſhould be allow'd to repair to London in · Perſon, and 
reat with his Parliament. The Articles were, that 
ſhould yield up the Diſpoſal ofthe Militia to that Aſ- 
bbly ; that he ſhould recall all Proclamations ſet owt + 21 
him againſt thoſe who had been in Rebellion; that! 
ouldexclude allthoſe Peers he had-created fince the 
rying away of the Great-Seal, from ſitting among 
Lords; and that he ſhould allow the Parliament to 
mow in the ſame manner, as long as they ſhould 
Ik fie. | FP 8 
The So Deputies having ſeen theſe Preliminaries, Scots Pro- 
orr'd them, not only as a Hardſhip, but as an Axti- eff. 


n 1 invented to overthrow Monarchy. They protefted, 
mi inſt ir, and publiſh'd their Proteſt. de 
Lin he King was at Carisbrook, a ſtrong Caſtle in the Treaty at 
© of Wight, when thoſe Articles —— him, a- e Iſie of 


t the latter end of December, by the Earl of Denbigh, Wight. 
other Deputies of the Parliament. It is eaſy to 

s at the Anſwer. The Cabal concluded it would. be 

he Negative, and hop'd to make a mighty Advan- 

of it, towards drawing over of the People to their 

ty, thinking todelude them by that Offer they as. af 

he King; but ſoon perceiv'd, that no Man could be 

pos'd upon by ſo groſs an Artifice ; that the Prince 


re as much lamented as before; that the Mutteringsa- 

una thoſe Tyrants continu'd ; that the Nation was 
10 88 for Commotion; and that they only waitettaifa: «iow 
10Wrc2ble Opportunity to declare in{everalPlages;) Re- 
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112 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England 
1647; ing reſolv'd to prevent that Stroke by a bold Executiq| 
WY WV of the Villany they defign'd, they took all Precautionf 
their Foreſi ght could ſuggeſt againſt the Practices of thi 
Scots, the Commotions in London, and the Attempts off 
the Royaliſts. They order'd Hammond to confine t 
King cloſer at Carisbrook, to remove his Friends af 
Servants from him; they caus'd the Iſle of Wigbt wif 
be ſtriftly:;guarded, ſending Rainsborough that way will 
ſome Ships. Thus they quell'd all the Commoticnziff 
their Army, for ſome time quieted the reſtleſs Tempe 
of the Agitators, and diſpos'd all Men to proceed agtef 
ably to the Will of the Generals. They alſo ſent 3 
Members of Parliament, they did not thoroughly coi 
fide in, into their ſeveral Counties, upon ſundry Con 
miſſions. After which, the Earl of Denbigh, aud ti 
ether Deputies returning, the two Houſes met at til 
beginning of the Year, 1648. and the King's Anſwer 
ing read, Cromw?l and his Party took off the Mask if 
the Houſe of Commons; where Teton ſpeaking fil 
ſaid, The Patience of the Higheſt Court in England 
been too long abus d. The King by bis Refuſals plan 
s be will have no Peace with us; that he has deu 
his People to all the Calamities of a War we are not like to i 
the End of: In a Word, that he has not the Heart i 
King towards his Subjefts, Nature and the Law of Nu 
ons teach us what is our Right upon the like Occaſions, 
| Contraf# between Kings and their Subjefts contains a m 
al Trgagement, in the People to obey their Kings, and 
the Kings to protest their People; our King ceaſes to prot 
or look upon us as bis Subjects, and conſequently we are d 
charg'd from the Duty and Fealty we were oblig'd to hy. 
mutual Contra made between our Fore-fathers and li 
Anceſtors. The Eyes of all Europe are upon us, to ſee ul 
Reſolution ſo many wiſe Men will at laſt come to, in an 
fair which concerns the Welfare of the Nation. It lu f 
you to take ſuch « one as you ſhall think moſt agyeeable f 
your Zeal and the Public Good. You have an Army, un 
aft Services give | ſufficient Aſſurance of what you art! 
ao or * Re rely 5 — it, A for au by i 
Aſſembly. Lam diretted to aſſure you of their Fidelity, af 
make. no Difficulty to ſtand bound for it. Cromwel {polf 
Crom- after his Son- in- law, and only enlarg'd upon what 
wels had ſaid, urging, That nothing more was to be exp 


Speech, (ted from a Prince whom God had hard'ned that 
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Under the Family of the Stuarts, &, 113 
as a Comfort, the Parliament had ſufficient Autho- 
ity to manage the Government 3 that they ſhould not \ 
ant for Power, an Army ſo often Victorious being re- 
olv'd to ſupport ſuch a Form of Government as they 
ould eſtabliſh, at the Expence not only of the Soldiers, 
ut of the General's Blood; that they qught to take 
are not to engage ſo many brave Men in ſuch a dange- 
us Cauſe, in order at laſt to leave themexpos'd to the 
engeance of the Common Enemy ; that their Safety 
d the People's Happineſs depended on the Unanimity 
f thoſe.two Bodies; that Diviſion would prove their 
Deſtruftion ; that there muſt be ſome Compliance with 
e rough Temper of the Soldiery, and even a pre- 
enting of thoſe violent Courſes they might be inclin'd 
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1 . in caſe; they ſhould ſuſpect there was any Deſign of . 
Accommodation, which would deliver them from $ 
N e wa to of diſappointing thoſe who were not true Ki 
. Wo them(eives. One Wroth is ſaid to have had the Impu- 1 
: WF ence to add, that the King ought to beconfin'd to fome 1 


nland Strong Hold, to end his Days in Priſon; that the 
Parliament ſhould govern the Nation; and, in ſhort, it 
batter'd little what ſort of Government they appoin- 
by provided Kings and Devils had no more to do 
vith it. | f 22 
As Powerful as Cromwel and his Patty were in the 
ouſe, it was long before the entire abjſuting of the 
ing could find a facient Number of Votes to pals, 
[hoſe who propos'd it were fain to give Aſſuranee, that 
here ſhould be no farther Proceedings againſt 'that 
Prince, Upon that Promiſe it. paſs'd, and the Houſe : 
made an Ordinance, containing theſe four Articles 
hat there ſhould be no more Addreſſes from the Par- 5, wo - 
jament to the King; that no Perſon ſhould apply to Ven- 
im without their Leave; that they would receive no greſes. | 
eſſages, or Letters from him; and that whoſoever 
ſhould tranſgreſs any of theſe Particulars, ſhould ſuffex 
is in Caſes of High Treaſon. i} Salers 2 
The Lords made more Difficulty of paſſing thoſe The Lord! 
otes, than the Commons. Moſt of the Peers plainly ſee thet 
perceiv'd, that as things were manag'd, their Privileges Rying 
muſt fall with the Monarchy, that as ſoon as there was 

o King there would be no more Nobility ; that all 
Ranks would be made equal, and that thoſe ho had 

pull'd down the Sovereign would eaſily overthrow the 
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114 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
SY Inferiors. It was alſo privately reported, that the Ci. 
WI baldefign'dto ſuppreſs the Houſe of Lords, and confount 

both Houſes together. Self-intereit made the Lord, 
ſtrongly oppoſe the Ordinance for abjuripg the King, 
which they would not have paſs'd, had not ſome Troop, 
been march'd up and quarter'd at St. James's and Whit 
ball. Then many, following the Example of the Ear, 
of 6 Nori humberland, Mancheſter, Warusck, and Raglan 
withdrew, entring their Proteſt againſt that extran 
gant Ordinance ; but thoſe who remain'd paſs'd it, an 
were complimented by the Army; and Fairfax aflurl 


| 
' 
i 


them it was a falſe Report ſpread abroad by their Ere 2 

mies, that either he, or his Friends, intended to ſuppreſ 1 

the Upper Houſe. * 
Crom: Whilſt theſe Advances were openly made toward i 


wel's Vi- deſtroying of the King, Cromwel and his Party in privat 
lam. Companies omitted nothing that might ruin his Repu 
tation, and render him odious to the People. That fall 
Man, making uſe of that ſingular Talent of Hypoctih 
he had to impoſe on the Ignorant, ſometimes preter| 
ded to Inſpiration, and would be thought to have U: 
ders from Heaven,for committing thoſe Villanies which 
drew Vengeance on the Earth. He was heard to ay, 
That being one Day full of Zeal for reſtoring of the King, 
he would have ſought the Lord for his Aſſiſtance in at 
Affair of ſo much Difficulty, but that when he would 
have pray'd, his 5 fail'd him, which he look' 
upon as a Token that God had caſt off his Majeſty, and 

would have him Reign no longer. 
Calunniss That nothing might be omitted which could conduct 
ageinſtthe to the Deſtruction of that Prince, the Cabal ſet gut: 


Aug. printed Declaration againſt him, in the Name of thi 
8 Fartizwent of England, wherein they had carefully 
rak d togetherall the moſt injurious undes that Ma. 

Tice could invent; for looking back through the whole 
Courſe of his Life, they began by infinuating a Suſpict 
on, as if he had been guilty of murdering King Jams, 
Huis Father, and of aſſiſting King Lewis the 13th of Franc, 
to take Roche! from the Proteſtants.. By this Beginning) 
every Man may gueſs what the reſt was; the Faction 
expected great Matters from it, but all their Cunning 
Fil chem in this Point; the Anſwer publiſh'd, and þ 
eclaration ſet out by the King himſelf, directed to the} 
People, wherein, after giving an Account of his Con- 
| | ucly 


th 
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Under the Family of the Stuarts, && 115 
juct, he pathetically expreſs'd the Condition he was 'r648; 
educ'd to, caus'd an almoſt general Indignation a 
ainſt thoſe T'yrants, and as many as durſt made it 

ear, 

Nhat Antimonarchical Cabal never ſtood upon more Efforts for 
ckliſn Ground, and the nearer the Spring drew on, the Xing. 
de more the Danger it was in, of falling under the 
eight of the Preparations made to pull it down, ap- 
ar d. Within leſs than three Months all England was 
in Arms for the Juſter Side. At the Beginning of 
pril, the Apprentices, and Multitude in London, cry d, 
dd ſave the King, and rais'd ſuch a Commotion, that 
e Lerd-Mayor was forc'd to withdraw into the Tower. 
May the Provle'of Surrey flock'd together, proeeed- 
in a Tumultuous Manner to Weſtminſter, and pre- 
teda Petition to the Parliament, the Purport where- 


1" 25, That the King ſhould be reſtor'd; that the Per- 

% Treaty he demanded ſhould be immediately gran- 

i and that the Army ſhould be disbanded. At the 
ne Tiine, ſeveral Commanders having gather'd For- 

br underhand, either took the Field; or ſhut them: 


ves up in Strong Holds they had forc'd; or ſurpriz'd; 
d declar'd for the Captive King: There were ſome 
all Parts, and almoſt in every County. Wade in Sf. 
„and Goring in Cornwal, had many Followers and 
iends. Langborn, Poyer and Powel; had a Body of 
oo Men in Wales, and Pembroke Caſtle. The Ns. 
Men had no leſs Forces in their County, which Ar- 
was the more Formidable, becauſe headed by moſt * 
n of Note in thoſe Parts, having Maidſton there; 
d Colchefter in Eſſex for Places of Retreat. In the 


b art of the Kingdom, towards Keynton, the Earl. f 
„, Brother to the Earl of Warwick, formerly à 
Ma- lous Parliarfientarian, and one of the ſtrong Sup. 


rts of the Party ; the Young Duke of Buckingham dind 
> Brother had gather'd 100 and daily expected 
be reinfore'd. Another Body was pofſeſs'd of Pom. 
aß and kept the Country ibout in awe.” Glenbam Had 


15 priz'd. Carliſle, ind Langdel pöſſeſsd himſelf of NN. 
tou , being both ready to joyn the Kort, that were 
oy rching towards them. In ſhort,” after long Pebates Te. Scgy 
. the Parliament of &cotland, between tlie Action & enter | 
n, which"wat Antimonarchicdl, and that of Hari gland,” 


who ptetended even to Deith a great Zeal for the 
| I = | King 8 
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1648. King, which no Man could ever be perſwaded to beliey 


Ships go 


over to th 


Prince, 


TheKing's Had the Faction proceeded in a leſs Regular M 


Parties 


oppreſs'd. 


had for ſo doing. Whilit all Things were in this Fel 


in a Country always well affected to the King; ho 
ever Horton defeated him, with ſcarge ahove 3000 Mi 
d, detatch'd from the Rebel's Army, ſo great 1s the Dif 


19 
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the Scots advanc'd under the Command of that Dub 
and enter'd England, where their Declarations had 
fore made known their Approach, and the Reaſons the 


ment a Shore, another Storm broke out at Sea, wh 
it was generally thought would have ſunk the Fattinlf 
When it was leaſt expected, Eight of Rainsborouilf 
Ships refus'd to obey his Orders, publickly declariff 
they would for the future receive none but from t 
Prince of Wales. That Prince was then in Holland, vii 
his Brother, the Duke of York, which laſt, diſguis4 
Woman's A pparel, had made his Eſcape from the I 
of Northumberland, or rather from the 'I'yranny 
Oliver Cromwel, for the Duke did that Earl the Juſt 
to declare hehadus'd him well. The Ships above-n: 
e tion'd {ail'd over, to the Prince in Holland, where bei 
joyn'd by ſome others, they compos'd a Squadron 
. 20 Sail, and made for the River of Thames. 


ner, in. their, Vigorous Methods for oppoſing ſo ma 

Enemies, their Reſolution might have been look'dy 

on as the Deſpair of Rebels, who being paſt Hopes 
Pardon, thought their Safety conſiſted in expect 
none. Their Actions were too well concerted, not 
— that he who influenc'd them took ſuch Meaſut 
as were dictated by true Courage, and not by the bli 
neſs of Deſpair. He had the entire Diſpoſal of the | 
my, and much more of him that commanded it ; 
made uſe of it at firſt to quel} the Londoners, and 
rey Mutiniers, by inflicting fuch Puniſhments, ul 
ufing Precautions that had the intended Effect; aft 
which dividing the Army into ſmall Parties, he ſent the 
to thoſe Parts where the Royaliſts were weakeſt. B 
fax, Lambert, and he commanded the reſt, every 
marching a ſeveral Way; Fairfax Southward, Lan 
into the North, and Cromwel into Wales. The Comm 
tions in Suffolk and Cornwal were ſoon ſuppreſs'd. N 
and Waller were too weak to hold out long. Law 
was much more Formidable, as having a tolerable Am 


rence between Veteran Troops us'd to. Diſcipline 5 =” 


remarkable. Langborn and Powe/ made their Eſcape 
Pembroke, which Poyer kept for them. They thought 
emſelves ſafe there, when Cromwel appear'd, who ha- 
ng follow'd cloſe after Horton, beſieg d them in that 
Jace. That dreadful Name did not at all diſcourage 
em: Being fully perſwaded that the ſtopping of that 
eneral would be as good as a Victory, in regard that 
e Faction had ſo much Buſineſs on their Hands elſe- 
here, they reſolv'd ro ſtand out, and defended them- 
Ives long enough to have weary'd out any other Man 
little us'd to be baffled as Cromual. | 


em at Maidſtone, and drove Goring, a famous Cava-ged. 
r, who had gather'd ſome Troops, into the County 
Eſſex, where tho' join'd by the Lord Capel, Sir Charles 
cas, Sir George Liſle, the Earl of Huntingdon, and 
hers, the General of the Rebels forc'd them to ſhut 
emſelves up in Colcheſter, which he beſieg'd, and lay 
fore it along time, as Cromwel did at Pembroke. 

This Delay drew the Faction into greater Danger 
an that their Victories had began to reſcue them from. 
he Heads of that bloody Crew, which aim'd at the 
ing's Life, were abroad with the Army, and as Mat- 
rs then ſtood, his Majeſty had juſt Grounds to hope, 
at they would be long taken up with ſuch Buſineſs as 
ey could not leave unfiniſh'd. Upon this Notion ſeve- 
| Perſons, whom only Fear with-held from oppoſing: 
e Independant Party, perceiving this Opportunity of 
Waking off the Yoke, reſolv'd to make uſe of it. The 


ith them join'd the City of London, tir'd with the 
ar, and the Inſolency of the Army, as alſo moſt of 
e Commons, who were not link'd with the Indepen- 
ants, either by Doctrine, or Dependance on Cromwel, 
a Republican Spirit. Thus in ſpight of thoſe three 
rts of Men, and their conſiderable Number in the 
ower Houſe, the better Part of the Parliament, re- 
ail'd upon by their own Intereſt, or the Perſwaſions 
I 3 ot 


Under the Family of the Stuarts, &ce. 117 
re, and thoſe which are rais'd in a hurry, and led to' 1648. 
ion in confuſion. OD Priſoners made their Vito: S 


During the time of chat Siege, the Kentiſh Men ran Colche- 
molt the ſame Fortune as the Velſo. Fairfax routed ſter beſie- 


ing's faithful Servants, the Presbyterians, and moſt Votes for a 
the Peers, who, notwithſtanding Fairfax's Aſſuran- Treaty 

es, foreſaw their own Nownfal under a Popular Go-with the 
rnment, conſpir'd together to carry on this Deſign. Xing. 
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1648. of thoſe above-mention'd, reſolv'd to recall the Men 
bers of the Lower Houſe that had been expell'd by t 


The T.ea- The Earls of Northumberland, Pembrole, Salisbury, Ms 
ty at News cheſter, and Middleſex, and Viſcount S, Deputics fu 


* = : 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 


Army, to enter again 1 a Treaty with the King, y 
revoke the Ordinance for Non-Addreflcs ; and to co 
ſent to his Deſire of a perſonal Treaty. It was propos 
to bring him to London; but the Cromuellians ward ed o 
that Blow, and it was concluded, that Deputies tron 
both Houſes ſhould be ſent to the Iſle of Wight to tre 
with him. The Choice of the Place was left to hin 
Carisbrooke being an improper Confinement to negotiat 
Peace in, he pitch'd upon Newport, and went thithe 
with a conſiderable Train, the Parliament having g 
_ Leave to his Servants and Attendance to return t 

im. 


port. the Upper Houſe, repairing to Newport, with lo 
from the Lower, the Conferences began there aboy th! 
the latter End of September. The Parliament being thing 
influenc'd by the Spirit of Presbytery, which was ton 101 
ſtore him to the Title, without any Authority, the Hl. 
puties laid before him no other Conditions to fi gn, bt 
the laſt he had rejected, being the moſt unreaſonabii 
they had ever put to him, as the Reader may Jude ngd 
by the Heads of them I here inſert. drd 
Parlia- The Parliament urging the Neceſſity they had bee 15 
ment sun: under of tak ing up Arms in their own Defence, as He 
reaſonable Ground of their Pretenſions, demanded of the Ki me 
Demand. 1. That he ſhould make void all Proclamations, Gt! 
ders, or Declarations made on that account again(] unt 
two Houſes, and tboſe who had eſpous'd their Quarre in 
2. That he ſhould entirely ſuppreſs Epiſcopacy, au nt 
ſell the Biſhops Lands; aboliſh the Liturgy, and confirnhiſ®"> 
the Directory; ettabliſh the Presbyterian Governmen ow! 
in Churches, ſign the League and Covenant, and oblię © C 
his Subjects to ſign it; curb the Catholicks, and cau er. 
their Children to be brought up Proteſtants; erde de 
certain Oaths againſt the Pope, the Enchariſt, Images Th 
and Purgatory, to diſcover ſuch as were of the H e 
Faith, and obſtru& the ſaying of Maſs in any Part o flic 
the Kingdom. 3. That he ſhould yield up to the Parli Fre! 
ment the Diſpoſal of the Militia, with full Liberty re 
uſe it as they thought fit, to raiſe Subſidies for the 6 1 


Maintenance of it, wherein the King nor his Succelſo 
ould 
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rmies, ſet out Fleets, impoſe Taxes for the Support of 
dem, and that even in caſe the Prince ſhould refuſe to 
dn{ent to it. 4+ That he ſhould make voidall Treaties 
ancluded with the Catholicks of Ireland, leave the 
anagement of that War wholly to the Parliament, 
d diſcard the Lord Lieutenant, the Chancellor or 
zeper of the Great Seal, and all other Officers put into 
aces ſince the firſt Truce, their Imployments to be 
I'd by the Parliament. 5. That the Parliament ſhould 
> empower'd for the future to raiſe Taxes for the pub- 
k Service, as they ſhould think fit. 6. That all 
itles of Honour conferr'd by his Majeſty, ſince the 
ar 1642. ſhould be ſuppreſs'd, and that for the future 
h Perſons as had any conferr'd on them ſhould not be 
ow'd to fit among the Peers, without the Conſent of 
th Houſes, 7. That all thoſe who had fided with the 
ng ſhould be puniſh'd according to the Degree of Af- 
ion they bad ſhew'd for his Intereſt ; and particu- 
ly that no Pardon ſhould ever be granted to the twa 
latine Princes, the Marquis of Newcaſtle, the Earl of 
ſtol, George Digby, Jermin, Goring, Hopton, Biron, 
ngdale, Hyde, who was afterwards Earl of Clarendon, 
drd Chancellor, and Father-in-law to the Duke of 
k, the Marquis of Wincheſter, and all Catholicks 
o had ſerv'd their Prince. I have ſet down theſe 
mes out of a greater Number, as being the Perſons 
pſt remarkable in this Hiſtory, and beſt known in the 
py where I write, 8. That all conſiderable Pla- 
in the Kingdom ſhould be beſtow'd by the Parlia- 
nt for the Term of 20 Years. 
al, made by Order of the two Houſes, ſhould be ac- 
owledg'd the true Great Seal of England. 19. That 
> Charter and Liberties of London ſhould be ratify'd 
er again. It. That the Court of Wards, and all Pla- 
$ depending on it, ſhould be ſuppreſs'd. 


re made publick, thoſe whowiſh'd for Peace, loſt all 
ppesofit, and thoſe that were againſt it ceas'd to feari: 
t both were in ſome meaſure miſtaken. The King 
ding to his ill Fortune, and flattering himſelf that 
14 better 


19 
ould have no Hand, for the Term of 20 Years; after 1648, 
hich it ſhould be lawful for the ſaid Parliament to raiſe & 


9. That a new Great 


There was ſo little likelihood of the King's conſent- TheKing's 
> to ſuch Propoſals, from any Part whereofthe Com- Condeſcen: 
flioners had no Power to recede, thatas ſoonas they n. 


= Commiſſioners: However he manag'd it ſo, that boi 


| | | | Aorelnſes An Accident ſomewhat diſturb'd the peaceable Pro | 
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1648, better Times might reſtore thoſe Flowers to the Crom 
| vhich he ſuffer'd to be torn from it, reſolv'd to gran 
— * thoſe Demands ne had ſo often in vain endeavour du 

| leſſen. After many learned Speeches and frequent Con 
| ferences, wherein he did not obſerve that he ſpent to 
much of his Time, which was then fo prectous, hel 
aſs'd Nine of the Parliament's Propoſals, without aw 
Alteration. In the zd concerning the aboliſhing of Epi 

copacy, he conſented that the Arch-Hiſnops ſhould b 

quite laid afide, and the Biſhops depriv'd of all Juriſ4;lf 

ction as to Church Government, but not as to confer 

ring of Orders; —— condeſcended ſo far, as that tho 

ſhould not exerciſe even that Function, till a Synod 

— aſſembled by the Parliament had been held, whercif 
there ſhould be 20 Divines ofhis own Nomination, prof 

miſing to ſubmit to whatſoever ſhould be there reſoiv4i 
Neither would he have the Biſhops Lands fold, but cu 

ſented, that after allowing thoſe in whoſe Pofſeflion th 

were ſomething to ſubſiſt on, they ſhould be made leg 

Eftates for Lives or for Years, not exceeding 99, at thi 

old, or ſome more moderate Rent, after which the 

ſhould return to the Crown. The 7th Article, co 

cerning thoſe who had ſerv'd him, whom they wou 

have ſacrific'd to the Malice of the Parliament, was tha 

which occafion'd the greateſt Difficulty to temper it 

as to preſerve his Friends, and not to break with thi 


i 
|; 
; 
[ 
| 


7 


Sides ſeem'd to be ſatisfy'd, allowing thoſe who hat 
ſerv'd him to be proceeded againſt, but upon ſuch Co | 0 
ditions as ſecur'd their Lives, without quite ruining thei 
Fortunes. | 
Jencies, greſs of thoſe Conferences. The Parliament juſt u 
this time had been inform'd, that the Marquis of 0 
mond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had receiv'd Orden 
to come to an Agreement with the Catholick Party 
and join them, in order to relieve the King, It was! 
Capital Crime in that Prince, always inſulted, wp 
ſon'd, and continually in danger of his Life, to ſeek Re 
liefagainſt his Perſecutors. Some Letters he had uri 
not only to Kings his Allies, to crave their Aſſiſtance, 
but to the Queen his Wife, and the Princes his Sons 
being intercepted, were publiſh'd as Attempts to d. 
ſturb the publick Peace. The Order given to the Mu. 
* | quis 
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rder ſhould be revok'd, which the King promis'd to 


o when all was concluded. 


Nothing was wanting but Time, which had been waſt- 
ad, as is uſual in all "Treaties, upon Preliminaries, and 
eeedleſs Debates ; but the worit was, that the Factious 
16-Mrty bad ſpent too little in putting an end to the trou- 
leſome War, that broke out on every fide of them. 
"hat Summerafforded the Heads of the diſaffected Party 
o many Advantages and Victories, that tho' Cromzwel 
as kept at the Siege of Pembroke till July, and Fairfax 
t that of Colcheſter till September, yet the War was 
oncluded before the Winter came on. The Earl of 
olland and the Duke of Puckinzham had been defeated 
t King ſton, and at St. Neots, by two Colonels detach'd 
om Fairfax's Army. The Earl was taken; the Duke, 
ter loſing the Lord Francis, one of his Brothers, nar- 
WF owly eſcap'd. Roſſiter had diſpos'd Pomfret towards a 
WS urrender, by an Action, wherein he kill'd many of 
he Defendants. The Earl of Warwick, ſent to com- 
wand as much of the Navy as remain'd under the Rebels, 
ad diſappointed all the Deſigns of the Prince of Wales. 
romwel having reduc'd Pembroke, and made all that 
defended it Priſoners, had haſted into the North, to 

ſuccour Lambert, who had to do with Duke Hamilton 

Yad 200co Scots, beſides Langdale and Glenbam with a 
:Wconfiderable Body of Engliſb Royaliſts, the one being 
Maſter of Carliſle, ang the other of Berwick. 


he Goodneſs of their Troops, made amends for the 
Smalneſs of the Number. Meeting with Duke Hamil- 
ton and Langdale near Preſton, they fought and routed 
them. The two Generals got off with ſufficient Forces 
to make head againſt the Conquerors, who were diſ- 
pers'd in purſuit of thoſe that fled ; but ſo great was 
their Conſternation, that they were every where over- 
taken and defeated. Duke Hamilton and Langdale were 
among the Priſoners, the Number of whom amount- 
ed to about 9000, whereof many were Perſons of Qua- 


lity, : : 
Whilſt 


uis of Or mond had almoſt the ſame Effect; however 1648. 
Peace being intended, they were ſatisfy'd that the ſaid WWW 


That Concluſion then ſeem'd to be out of diſpute, Succeſſetof 
and nothing but that Prince's ill Fate could obſtruct it. the Rebels, 


Cromwel and Lambert had ſcarce t0000 Men between Scots de- 
hem; the Conduct of thoſe two Commanders, and feated. 
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1648. Whilſt ſeveral Commanders, with the ſeveral Bodies 
under them, purſu'd the Remains of the ſcatter'd A. 


Cromwel my, Croinuel loſing no Time, was march'd into Ser. — 
* Scot- and, where the Earl of Lanerick, Brother to Duke 4 
land, Hamilton, and Monro, had ſome Forces, which kept the * 
Marquis of Argyle and his Party in awe. He had by the P 
way taken Carliſle and Berwick, and advanc'd to Ein. WK. 

borough, where he was by ſome receiv'd as 2 Friend, by 1 

others as a Conqueror, but by all as abſolute Malter; m 

ſome ſubmitting through Good: will, and others MM... 
Compulſion. There the League was renew'd betwca i... 

the two Kingdoms, and Crowwel receiv'd the Title un 
Conſervator of Scotland. in 

Colche- During this Expedition, Colcheſter at length ſurrer r. 
fler taken, der'd to Fairfax, who having taken it at Diſcretion, Hu nee 
ſhot Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Liſle, and ſecur'l em 

the Earl of Huntington, Capel, and Goring ; after which , 
he had been to viſit ſome Places he thought fit ro ſuo Hit 
himſelf in, and was gone to incainp at London, where his M1.” 
Army increas'd by the Acceſſion of ſuch Forces be long .d, 
ing to the Faction, as had ſooneſt diſpers'd their Enemies, Rita 
The 4, There it was thoſe violent Meaſures were taken, once 
my, Pra- which broke off the Treaty between the King and Par- Mie b 
#ices and liament, and. render'd the Event ſo fatal to that Prince. IF. 
Remon- Treton, Son-in-law to Cromuel, and ſo like his Father. me 
france, in-law, manag'd that Affair, purſuant to the Inſtru - ¶ Om 
Rions he receiv'd, and brought it about. At firſt he. 

made uſe of Artifice. Whilſt he and Fairfax, a Tool ; th 
caly to be manag'd by any Man that underſtood mo 
his Weakneſs, ſeem'd peaceably to wait the Iflue Hatt 


of the Conferences, he underhang, by his Emiſſaries, 
among whom Parſon Hugh Peters exerted his Talent 
for Villany, fometimes incited one Regiment in the 
Army, ſometimes a Country Corporation, and ſome- | 
times a Cabal of Officers, to petition the Parliament a- 
gainſt the Treaty, and demand that all Perſons who 
ſhould be convicted of having occaſion'd the late Trou- 
bles, might be puniſh'd without any Exception. This 
Scene laſted ſome time, but being thought too gentle, 
and the Parliament, which was for Peace, ſtill going on 
their own way, without taking notice of them, the 
Actors, fearing they might commit the ſame Fault that 
Aſſembly had been guilty of, which was loſing their 


Time in uſeleſs Diſpoſitions, took off their Mask, and 
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tacking both the King and Parliament at once, 1648. 
bliſh'd the moit infamous Libel that had yet been 


en, under the Title of a Remonſtrance from the Army 


E d People of England to the two Houſes : Wherein, 
be ter complaining of the Treaty in the Ifle of Wighe, 


d railing at the King, they demanded, that he ſhould 
> puniſh'd, as guilty of all the Blood ſhed in the late 
ars; that certain Members of Parliament by them 
m'd ſhould be proſecuted ; that the Revenues of the 
grown and Church ſhould be apply'd to pay the Army; 
it then the Parliament ſhould be diflolv'd, and that a 
WW umber of Repreſentatives of the People ſhould be ap- 
pinted to manage the Government for the future. 
The Vileneſs of theſe Propoſals, and the Indignation They ſeize 
nceiv'd againſt them, put the Parliament into ſuch a the Xing. 
emper of Reſolution, as they had never before been 
, unleſs it were againſt the King. Excepting thoſe 
at were of the Faction, all the reſt deteſted, and re- 
lv'd not to regard them, Thus the Treaty was conti- 
d, for the finiſhing whereof nothing was wanting 
t a Declaration of the two Houſes, that the King's 
onceſſions were ſatisfactory. But Fairfax now grown 
e bolder, becauſe Cromwel was come up, laying aſide 
1 Formalities, march'd 10000 Men into the City, at the 
me time that another Body went to remove he King 
om Newport, firſt to Hurſt-Caſtle, and then ſoon after 
Windſor. The Commiſſioners were {till in Conference 
ith his Majeſty, when they came to tell him he muſt 
move. This Change ſurpriz'd him not ſo much as it 
d thoſe Commiſlioners. He heard the Meſſage with 
ch Reſolution as moy'd their Compaſſion, and more 
pecially, when taking his Leave of them, he ſaid, 
believe we ſhall ſee one another no more, God's Will be King's 
ne. I bave made my Peace with bim, and expeft all that Words, 
lan can do to me with Reſignation. You now ſee you are 
voly'd in my Ruin. I wiſh you better Friends than ] have 
und. I am no Stranger to what is practix d againſt me 
d mine; but all that troubles me not ſo much as the 
vils that threaten my People, through the unbounded Am- 
ion of thoſe who ſeek to raiſe themſelves under colour of 
je publick Good. | | 
Having ſpoke theſe Words, he left the Tile of Wight, Members 
draw nearer. by degrees to the Stage, on which his f - 


nemies, at the beginning of the enſuing * 3 3 2 
| gn' - 
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| 1648. ſign'd to ſhew the World the moſt tragical Catz 
ſtrophe that ever the Sun beheld. The lait Meaſure 


t for concerting it were the turning out of the Parliament 
all thoſe whoſe Conſciences they miſtruſted. Notwitb. 


ſtanding the Army's Approach, whoſe General took wil 5 

his Quarters at Whitchall, and the Preſence of Cromu!, ior 

who went to the Houſe of Commons to ſupport his Pa. * 

ty, the Parliament had declar'd the King's Anſwers (ati. * 

factory, and ſufficient Grounds for Peace. That Reſo ei. 

lution coſt thoſe who were ſuſpected to be Leaders ini Mir 

very dear. The Army having ſetur'd the Doors of boi ec 

Houſes, turn'd out 150 of the Members, whom the ru. 

forc'd away, and committed 41 to Goal. Then Crom or 

and his Faction once again were abſolute Maſters in that 

Houſe, which tho'the Lower, had ſo entirely engro(s(M,.q 

all the Authority, that the Upper was not at all nde 

garded. Thus 40 Villains, moſt of them the very Scar ! 

of the Nation, became the ſupreme Governors of E 

land, who made void all that the two Houſes had beg ve 

ſome Months doing towards a Peace; declar'd the irt 

guilty of High Treaſon, as having occafion'd the ſhee.q 

ding all the Blood in the late Wars; and becauſe Hin 

Lerds vo- Houſe of Lords would not conſent to that Vote, nd 
tedwjeleſs, Commons declar'd, That the Power of making Luhe. 
was in them alone, and there needed not any ConcuWillo { 

rence of the Lords, the Sovereign Power being orig be 

nally in the People. in 

It had been expected that Houſe ſhould fit upon tas 

monſtrous Trial they were going to bring on; but i we 

was their good Fortune that Cromwel had not quite ſo i|Wyay 

an Opinion of them, as to truit that Villainy in ther] t 

Hands. Whatſoever Care he had taken to remove ad 

thoſe he was jealous of, {till he perceiv'd ſome Token A 

ofan uneaſy Conſcience at the fight of ſuch a Crime, s! 

ſeveral of thoſe that ſtill remain d. He had occaſion xe 

for more reſolute Hands, to ſacrifice a Head that wor tro 

three Crowns, to his Ambition. Being throughly or! 
HiebCourt quainted with wicked Men, he made choice of 15%ihe' 
of Juſtice, ſome of whom however ſhun'd fitting upon that Com ho 
miſſion, and Fairfax was one of the Number. Cromu'WW't « 

was not ſo baſhful, no more than Ireton his Son-in-law. ucl 
Bradſhaw, This Pack was call'd, The High Court of Juſtice, ere Ham 
Se. Red by the Authority of the Commons, or rather by he 
that Shadow of them, bearing the Name of a Parlir ha 


| 


Ut: 
re 
ent il 


th. 
oi 
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ment. The Villain Brad/baw was appointed Preſident, 


jcitor. | 


oriſlaus, a German Doctor, his Aſſeſſor, and Cook So- 
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The News of this new erected Court being ſpzcad Eforts is 
hroughout the City, ſoon diffus'd it ſelf over che Na-/ſve the 


we, ion, and into foreign Countries. All Men gave the King. 


ing for loit ; and yet thoſe that lov'd him did not 
ti. mit to make their utmoſt Efforts to ſave him. No way 
10 being left but Prayers and Remonſtrances, moſt of the 
WM iniiters in their Sermons, and ſeveral printed Papers, 
declar'd what a horrid Crime it was for Subjects to im- 
| rue their Hands in the Blood of their Sovereign. The 
ro: ſent Commiſſioners in great haſte to proteſt againſt 
nt BW hat Parricide. The States General order'd their Am- 
aſſador to repreſent that ſuch an Action would be an 
WW ndelible Reproach upon the Reformation. The Duke 
Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of 
indſey and Southampton, offer'd their own Heads to 
ave the King's, declaring, that they alone were guilty 


ol 
"ml 


indred, Friends, and Confederates of Cromwel, Ireton, 
ind other Judges appointed to Try his Majeſty, and ſent 
hem into England, with Commiſſion to offer any Thing 
uo {ave his Life, or at leaſt to put off the Judgment. 
he Queen writ to the Speaker of the Commons in ſuch 
anguage as might have moy'd any other, and the Letter 
as deliver'd by the French Ambaſſador, who was now in 
worſe Condition than ever to aſſiſt the King, any other 
ay than by ſolliciting, and doing good Offices ; France 
t that Time labouring under a Civil War, as England 
ad done. | *tp 
cn All theſe Negotiations were in vain, Crommel's Geni— 


rous Hypocriſy, excus'd himſelf to thoſe that ſollicited 
or the King, alledging the Orders of Providence, which, 
hey ſaid, they were compell'd to put in Execution, 
ho' never ſo much againſt their [nclinations ; the Spi- 
it of God, by which they were actuated, requiring 
uch Submiſſion from them. An Enthuſiaſtick Wench, 
amous by the Name of, the Maid of Hertford, oblig'd 
hem ſo far as to give out, it had been reveal'd to her, 
hat all the Commanders of the Army had done —_—_ 

a ring- 


pf the Things laid to his Charge. The Prince of Wales, _ 
nd Prince of Orange, fought all over Holland for tge 


Hypocriſy 


s having the Aſcendant over all thoſe he employ'd to of the Fac 
2xecute his Deſigns, Every Man of them, with mon- tion. | 


0. 
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1648. bringing the King to Juſtice, was the Will of God. Th 
WY V& fierce Parſon Hugh Peters, in every Book of Holy WII 
Hugh Pe- found ſome Paſlage, or Example, to juſtity the King, 
ters. Death. Sometimes he was one of thoſe wicked King 

| whom the Saints, intruſted by God with the two edp' 
Sword of Juſtice, meaning by them Cromuel, and th Y 
others commiſſion'd, were to bind in Chains, and the 
Nobles in Fetters of Iron. Sometimes he was a Bend 
dad, a King deſerving Death, whom his d udges cou 


not ſpare, without loſing their own Souls for him. THA 


leud Actor being full of theſe Notions, got into the Pufap 

pit, where he emphatically urg'd them, not ſparing il 

ſhed Tears upon Occaſion. There was no need of tic 
Eloquence to perſwade Cromuel's Creatures to commit 'd 

Murder, and give it the Colour of an agreeable Sz Al! 

fice to God; for that Tyrant preach'd himſelf; and Hate 

ſo ſkilful at counterfeiting of Inſpiration, that he did: v 

extempore, either in Council, or in Company, or atth BF 

Head of an Army. _ 

1645. - Purſuant to theſe Inſtructions, and the Impreſſu * 

The King made by ſuch an Oracle, at the beginning of the 1 es 

d. 1649, the new Court of Juſtice ſummon'd Charles Sumer 

King of England, ſo it was worded, as guilty of Tyr 4 

ny, of High Treaſon, and of all the Murders and Vet 

lences committed in the Nation, during the War. HF" 2 

was brought from Mindſor to London, in Order to a ro! 

pear at Vęſtminſter, where the Court ſate. It is repon WM? " 

ed, that when he appear'd there, and they read vl Cr 

Impeachment, in the Name of the People of Engage 

Fairfax's Wife, who was in a Gallery, ſtood up, an to 

interrupting the Clerk who read, cry'd out, If is a Lt Dr 
ſcarce the tenth Part of the People of England have any Hani ul 

in ths Crime, which i brought about by the Contrivance of i" ſe 

Traytor Cromwel, who there. The Lady's Courag el 
was equally admir'd with the Temper of the Tyrant * 

who, without the leaſt Notice taken of that Reproach . 

Wenn on with what he had in Hand. 2e 

Condemn d The Buſineſs was vigorbuſly puſh'd on. The King, phe 
in this laſt Action of his Life; ſhowing ſuch a Reſolut : 

on as became his Crown, poſitively refus'd to own the ſel 
Authority of the Court. They alſo tefus'd to hear wi. 

he had to offer, and he was condethn'd by way of Contu - . 

macy, to have his Head cut off, as a Tyrant, a Tray : 


tor, a Murderer, and a publick Enemy to the Nation 
| Ne 


bee to Blood. The Thirit of his Evemies after his, 


[ | 5 * 
b ould not allow them to defer the Execution of the Sen- 
80 ce. However, he had leilure to prepare bimſelf to 
e, by the Practice of many Virtues, which would have 


ein ide him a Martyr, if, as I have elſewhere obſerv'd, 
had ſuffer'd what he did for maintaining the true 


the | 
vi! i gion againſt Sects, as he did for intending to propa- 
b e one Sect by the Deſtruction of another. Being 
Pu apable of mentioning his Sufferings as they deſery'd, 
7 hy vill ſpare my ſelf the Horror of writing them, and a 


ation I have a Reſpect for, the Shame of having pro- 
'd ſuch Monſters as all the World deteſts. 


vyoungeſt of his three Sons, and the Princeſs Elixa- 
þ elder than Henrietta, whom her Governeſs had 
- dearments, he ſtrictly charg'd them to Honour the 
een their Mother, for whom he to his laſt Hour re- 
d ſuch a Tenderneſs and Affection, as he never for- 
te to expreſs upon all publick Occaſions. There had 
n 2 Report ſpread abroad, that the Rebels intended 
rown the Duke of Glocefter ; and therefore his Ma- 
y made him promiſe, that he would never accept of 
Crown whil(t his elder Brothers liv'd. He bid him 
rge the Prince of Males, if ever he were in Power. 


dan, 


— - — 
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Duke of York to be obedient to his Brother, as his 
ul Sovereign; which that Prince ſtill glories in ha- 


ſelf of deviating. 


ry'd over to France in her Cradle. After the uſual 


p ſo exactly perform'd, as never to be able to accuſe 
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ever any Prince was leſs deſerving of thoſe Titles than 1642. 
; as never addicted to I yranny, and no Man more VN 


All the Comfort his Majeſty bad, during that diſcon- Ei, Di. 
ate Interval, was the embracing two of his Children ſition, for 
t were ſtill at London, being the Duke of Glocęſter, Death, 


to make uſe of it ro revenge his Death; he order dd 


—_ 
* v . 
- + %. 


1 is Majeſty being ſenſibly touch'd by this moving His Ex l. 
ach ewel, would ſee no Body afterwards, not even the 


e of Richmond, who had obtain'd leave, nor his own 
phew, the Elector Palatine, who being able to do no 
er, was come to London to ſollicit for him. He ſhut 
ſelf up at St. James's, then the Place of his Confine- 
t; where having prepar'd for the fatal Moment, he 
it come on without dread. On the th of February, 

French Account, which is our goth of January) ha. 
been conducted to F/birchall, he mounted. — 7 
| caf- 
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1643. Scaffold, purpoſely erected before the Gate of that R 
$ fidence of the Kings of England, where making a ſhdlWd4 
Speech, he clear'd himſelf from the Imputation of hf 
ving occafion'd the War, and acknowledg'd, that the uHen 
juſt Sentence which brought him to his Death, wal: 
Puniſhment for his having conſented to another. 4M 
Men underſtood he meant the Judgment againſt 1 ge 
Earl of Strafford. He declar'd he freely forgave ih a 
Murderers; and ſaid, the only way to ſecure a laſii 
Peace was to return to their Obedience to the lat 
Power, then refiding in his Succeſſor, to give every uf 
his Due, to God what appettain'd to Him, to the be 
le what was theirs, and to the King what was his Ri NM 
133 ſpoke to this Purpoſe, he laid down his He! 
which a maſk'd Executioner ſtruck off, in the li 
Year of his Age, and the 25th of his Reign. It i; Mov 
orted that Cromwel would needs ſee his Body, uff 
5 caus'd the Coffin, he was carry'd in from 1 
Scaffold to Whitehall, to be open'd, to have taken Mb er 
the Head, and look'd earneſtly upon it, without bei ens 
diſturb'd at a SpeQacle which put him in mind of ſoul 
ny Crimes. The Duke of Richmond, the Marquiſzr'd 
Hertford, and the Earls of Dorſer and Lindſey, having a 
tain'd leave to bury him, carry'd the Body to Vr i. 
and laid it near that of King Henry the Sth, as if He 
dence would have put Poſterity in Mind, that kl 
Charles's Misfortunes were a Puniſhment of the Pra 
ceſſor's Crimes in the Perſon of his Iſſue. -—- 

King England, after this Murder, ſaw the moſt univerſalz 
Charles amazing Revolution it had ever beheld. The whi 
the Second Face of Things was chang'd, and ſcarce any Memoti 
and his remain'd of what it had been for 2000 Years. Mon 
Brethren, chy, of ſuch ancient ſtanding in that Iſland, was tom 
by the very Roots. The two next Heirs, the Prince 
Wales, then King Charles the 2d, and the Duke of !n 
his next Brother, were Out-law'd. They were! 
quite ſo inhuman as to ſhed the Blood of the Duke 

Gloceſter, who was then but nine Years of Age. 
was ſent over into Holland; but the Princeſs Eliza 
found not ſo good Uſage. It was debated whether 
ſhould not be bound Apprentice to ſome Trade, and 
laſt reſoly'd to ſend her to Carisbroke Caſtle, in the |} 
of Wight, where the ill Air, and want of Attends 
ſoon ended her Life. All thoſe who had been 20 
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Under the Family of the Stuarts, &c; 129 
thoſe latter Days were puniſh'd, and among them 1642, 
dike Hamilton, the Earl of olland, and the Lord Capel, w WW 
eheaded by Sentence of the ſame Court that had con- Hamil- 
emn'd the King. The Duke of Hamilton's Fate was ton, Oc: 
u traordinary, and worth their Obſervation who apply executed. 
= tory to Manners. He was a Man of Senſe and Cou- | 
ge, born with great Defigns, a generous Heart, and 
zaſpiring Genius, but with ſuch an Air of Subtilty as 
ad given all Mankind an ill Notion of his Sincerity, ſo 
at tho' he dy'd for his King, it remain'd doubtful whe- 
zer he had been faithful to him. 

The Houſe of Lords would have been too remarkable Houſe of 

Memorial of the Monarchy, had it been kept up, and Peers avo= 

e Parliament of England had ſtill retain'd ſome Badges Id. 
22 in that Aſſembly. The Tyrants could not 

low of that, they therefore ſuppreſs'd it, chuſing'two 

three of thoſe that were molt intirely devoted to the 

ion, and moſt unworthy of their Birth, with ſome 


1 tf ad MC 
n bers —_— link'd to Cromuel, to fit among the Com- 
del ens, who from that Time were look'd upon as the 


o iy Managers of the Sovereign Power, which was de- 
red to be devolv'd upon the People by the ſetting up 
a Commonwealth, under Colour whereof the Uſut- 


0 r inſenſibly worm'd himſelf into the Government of 
Pro e Nation. 7 | 2 | ; 
kl | 
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Orrver CnouwR L uſurps the Sn 
reign Authority, which deſcends u 
to 55 Family: Hi Power, and go 
Fortune. Soon after his Death thi 
lawful King t reſtor'd. 


HE Hideouſneſs of any other ſort of Villany 
but that which Oliver Cromwel was guilty ag 
might have been wip'd off by the mighty Er 
”  ploits, the ſteddy Conduct, and the perſech 
Proſperity of that famous I'yrant. The Lives of tho! 
who are made Heroes by Ambition are ſeldom free fron} 
Cruelty and Injuſtice. Had Cromwel's Life been ſully'q 
only by thoſe Crimes which are uſual in Uſurpers, 
£0uld not but have dazl'd thoſe, who are not ſo oy : 

| ring 


1649. 
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actuary ; nor is Hiſtory ſo intirely devoted to ſtrict 
irtue, as to have deny'd ſuch a ſuperior Genius a Place 
ong great Men, had his Crimes been of a lower 


de his Hopes of reſtoring the Monarchy. Charles the 
had Senſe, Courage; and Capacity, and made this 
Ivantage of his Baniſhment, that he could in Perſon 
licite all the Sovereigns if Europe to aſſiſt him in a 
uſe. which was almoſt their own as well as his. Tho? 

y were never ſo much divided among themſelves, an 
1 Wc ident of ſuch an extraordinary Nature might have 
Wd to unite them again, or at leaſt to ſuſpend tor a 
ile the private Quarrels of their Dominions, to take 
that which concern'd their Dignity. 


here could be no diſmembring of thoſe three great 
ts which compoſe the Britiſb Monarchy, without a 
flection on the new Government, and giving the 
ng a conſiderable Advantage towards reſtoring the 
I, by recovering his own Right. Yet were there 
ficient Grounds to queſtion the holding of Scotland, 
was there much more to be hop'd in regard of Ire- 
d. The Ceſſation of Arms; ſo much exclaim'd againſt 
108 the Parliamentarians, was broken, the Catholicks 
I prevail'd, and the Proteſtant Royaliſts having joyn'd 
Mm, under the Mirquis of Ormond, tho' thoſe two 
ties were not well united among themſelves, yet they 
d made 4 confiderable Progreſs againſt the Parlia- 
nt Party. Even England was not in ſuch a Poſture 
could be much rely'd on: The Nation was not uni- 
ſally gone aſtray, but that Conſcience and Duty fil 


Y {erv'd the King ſome faithful Servants. The Sup- 
ing of the Upper Houſe could not but provoke the 
edler, who were —_ degraded; and made equal 

oF the Commons. The ſeveral Sects and Factions 


ho ; 
from 
17 
'S, 
cell 
rings 


t had firſt rais'd the Troubles, and thoſe who found 
their Advantage in the Changes that had been 
de, only waited an Opportunity to procure others. 
ze Authority of the Parliament, — by a vietay 
K 2 rious 


131 


inging Matters to be try'd by the Weights of the 1649. 


* 
3 


IN otwithſtanding all the Meaſures taken by Cromuel King 
ſuppreſſing of kingly Government, by murdering Charles 
> King; fill another King appear'd, who did not lay the 2d. 


Beſides theſe Reaſons of Fear from abroad, Cromwel Poſture of 
d others ſtill ſtronger to be apprehenfive of at home. Affair. 


132 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1649. rious Army, might keep all in awe; but beſides thy 
dhe Thing they call'd a Parliament was then only a mo rat 
ſtrous Gang, much differing from the Majeſty of ulf 
Aſſembly formerly compos'd of ſo many Great Men, a 

was requiſite there ſhould be a Subordination betue e. 

the ſaid Army and Parliament, for them to act in chf au 

cert, and that was no eaſy Matter to be brought abou a) 

Oliver's This was the Poſture of Affairs in England, wh hi 
Arts to Cyromwel made himſelf Maſter, and under the Denon 
* lim: nation of a Commonwealth, erected to himſelf a mal 
45 2 Abſolute, more Monarchical, and more Sovereign ne. 
” minion, than ever any King, even the Conqueror hin rep 
ſelf enjoy'd. In order to proceed more regularly I 

this Deſign, he began by fixing his Authority ama 

the Evgliſþp. The Methods he made uſe of to this rm 

were, cunningly infinuating into the Parliament uM) © 

Army a Zeal for advancing his Peſign; uniting thll 


to that purpoſe ; ſecuring the one by raiſing a Jealoiſ enz 
of the other; and making them act uniformly both Tt 
to Intention and Conduct; ſo as they might become oP. {7 


midable to whom either Duty or Intereſt might bay 

ſet againſt him. Their vigorous ſuppreſſing a Muti 
happening among ſome of the Troops at Oxford, ui re | 

the Parts adjacent, ſhow'd that he had found the p 

per Expedient to ſtir up, and make thoſe two Body 

act effectually, and that the Machine was fit to wolf <<" 

the intended Effect. 3 

Diviſions Having ſecur'd the Kingdom within, Cromwel, 4 
abroad ſe- ſome Time, obſerv'd what Effect the King's Death hi 
cure him produc'd among Foreigners. The News of ſuch a Vim 
at home. Jany fill'd all Europe with Horror, and every Prince Jul 
then thought himſelf oblig'd to puniſh it. The by 
niſhment, and Sollicitations of the Son, added to tf 
generous Zeal conceiv'd for revenging of the Father 
every one gave him fair Words, which made Crow 
apprehenſive of the Conſequences. But the UſurM 
was ſoon out of Fear; thoſe Motions of Generofit 1 
which are {or ſprightly in private Men, in Sovereig 1 
ſoon give Way, not only to Neceſſity, but even tog 
Opportunity of aggrandizing themſelves, or weakni 
a rival Power. The crafty Villain ſoon perceiv'd, th 
the two only Monarchies which he had any Cauſe 
fear, were neither diſpos'd to unite againſt him, not 4 
a Condition to do him any Harm ſingly. The King 
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Under the Family of the Stuarts, & 133 
rence was in his Minority, and Sain was for making its 1649. 
Advantage of it. Thoſe two Crowns being in that \ 
oſture, Cromuel plainly ſaw that e'er long he ſhould 
de courted by both of them; ſo that initead of having 
WE: uſe to fear either French or Spaniards, he ſhould one 
iy be Umpire between them, and have his Choice 
hich he thought fit to pitch upon for his Friend. 

Being thus at once ſecur'd againſt Faction at home, He reſolves 
d War abroad, Cromuel bent his Thoughts againſt 7 go into 
nemies, that were neither altogether Foreigners, nor Ireland. 
roperly Natives; I mean the Scots, who were wavering 
their Union with England; and the Irie, moſt of 
hom had already ſhaken off the Yoke. Whilſt the 
drmer were narrowly obſery'd, and all their Actions 
ry'd into without doing any Thing to provoke them, 
-omwel haſted to ſubdue the latter, and reſoly'd to 
danage that War in Perſon, 
The Parliament Party had ſcarce any Thing left them Sizge of 
Ireland, but Dublin and Londonderry, and the Marquis Dublin 
F Ormond was then actually beſieging the Capital. vais d. 
iver's Fortune may be ſaid to have been in Ireland be- 
re him. Before he left England, Dublin had been re- 
eo'd by the Parliament Forces ſent over under Reynolds 
ad /:n4b/:s. Jones, the Governor of the City, having 
xceiv'd that Relief at a Time when the Beſiegers were 
ſy fortifying an advanc'd Poſt, made ſuch a furious 
ally upon them, that they were ſeiz d with a pannick 
ear; ſo that their General was oblig'd to raiſe the 
jege, after a Rout, wherein he loſt 4000 Men kill'd 
the Spot, and 2 500 taken. 
The News of the Succeſs being brought to Cromuel, Cromwel 
to make his Advantage of it, haſted the imbarking of in Ireland 
s Army, which was not numerous, but conſiſted of 
teran and well-diſciplin'd Troops. He ſail'd from 
{ford in Auguſt, directly for Dublin, where of 1500s 
en he gave 5000 to Venables, for Londonderry, and 
ept T0000, with which he march'd to befiege Drogheda. 
 Drogbeda was an important Place, into which the Lord Takes 
eutenant had thrown the beſt Men he had left. Sir Arthur Droghee 
on was Governor, and thought himſelf well enough da. 
en ovided with all Neceſſaries to hold out a long Siege, to 
i the Enemies Army, expecting the General would 
in it foot by foot, and prepar'd to diſpute every Inch 
th him. fon judg'd right; but the Misforcunc was, 
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Other Pla- 


eee but the General himſelf, and Ireton, leading th 


could ftop them. All gave, way to that freſh Effori 
Four Thouſand were put to the Sword in three Dy 
the Soldiers had to Plunder, and ſatisfy their Avaric 
and Cruelty. The Churches were no Sanctuary for th 
Conquer'd, who were butcher'd upon the very Alta 
Some being got up to the Tops of cho, were madet 
come down, and only one of them ſpar'd, who havi 
caſt himſelf down receiv'd no ether Hurt but break 
one of his Legs, for the Rarity of which Accident! 
was par d. | 

The Deſtruction of Drogheda render'd Cromwel's Nan 


aw 
ces ſurren- formidable to all other Flaces round about. Few eat. 
der, them had ſo much Reſolution as to expect a Summo th: 
5 to ſurrender ; ſo that he was ſoon Maſter of all Pla ye 
along the Eaſtern Coaſt of Ireland, from Dublin to Duffy t 
dalk. The Garriſon of this laſt abandon'd it, beſo orte 
the Enemy appear'd ; and having taken away ſome Piece 
of heavy Cannon, left them by the way to fly the light: thi 

Wexford Cromwel did not at that Time carry on his Conqueſi te, 
— any farther Northward, but return'd to Dublin, me 
| her 


Stor ms 


march'd to Wexford, that Part lying convenient for (ul 
fiſting of his Army in the Southern Counties. He in 
mediately ſummon'd the Governor; who, expecting 
Relief, was ſo cunniug as to amuſe him; till Com 
perceiving it, caus'd him to he fo briſkly attack d, thi 
the Garriſon diſmay'd, and abandoning the Walls, lei 
him a free Paſſage into the City. They rally'd, an 
fought bravely in the Market Place, but in vain, all tht 
Fruit of their Reſi ſtance being only the Honour of nf 
falling without Oppoſition. Wexford was treated |ikt 
Drogheda, and that Severity had the ſæme Effect there; 
the Terror ſpreading into all the Towns and For 
along the Coaſt, as far as Dublin, ſpar'd the Genen 
the Trouble of ſummoning them Th 


oyal 
tin 
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The Winter began now to grow ſharp, and the Sea- 164g, 
on rainy ; Oliver's Troops ſufter'd very much, and the 


ic! ix raging weakned them. Many thought theſe Crom- 


ere gain'd 5 but he was of another Opinion, and more 
the Right than they. The Difficulties the Marquis 


en Ormond met with towards bringing another Army 
to the Field, after his Defeat at Dublin ; the ancient 
Ira iſagreement again breaking out between the Catho- 
Pak s and him, on account of the late Diſgrate ; the Se- 
mm Intelligence held by Cromwel in the Province of 


ter, which was to be deliver'd up to him, in caſe 
ate could but come near enough to countenance the Trea- 
on; and the mighty Affairs that call'd him back 
er the Sea, ſeem d to him more powerful Motives fur 
| dntinuing the War, than the Winter was to interrupt 
vin s Progreſs. Being thus reſolv'd, he attack'd Roſs, and 
ok it, through the Fault of Count Taff, who held out 
t 8 Days with a Garriſon of 2000 Men: Cromwel laid 
Bridge over the Barou, and paſs'd over his Army to 
1 near to Munſter, ſubduing the Country as he 
eat. It was well for him that the Intelligence he held 
that Province prov'd more true to him, than it had 
dne to the King. He had ſuffer'd himſelf to be led a- 
ay by the Courſe of his Succeſſes, and abus'd his good 

ortune. The ill Succeſs he met with at the Sieges of 
encannon and Waterford brought him to himſelf, and 
te, had not Treachery reliev'd him. December was 
me on, and he had ſcarce 4000 Men fit for Service, 


p with 8000. Cromuel had no other Place to winter 
; all the Places he had taken being too much expos'd 
the Excurſions of the ether Party's Garriſons, to be 
ell ſupply'd with Proviſions, and have leiſure enough 
recover after ſo many Fatigues. At this Time almoſt 
0888] unſter declar'd for him. Youzbal, Kingſale, Cork, and 
her Poſts were deliver'd up to him at once, and fur- 
{h'd him with Means to refreſh his Soldiers, during 
e three hardeſt Months of the Winter, whigh they 
ent there in great Peace. The Earl of Inchiqueen, 2. 
oyaliſt, made ſome Attempts to recover, Wex/ord, 
tin vain, for Naſſon prgvented him. He would have 
| "©. fallen 


d caſons ſhould have oblig'd that General to put a Stop wel's good 
c WE, his Conqueſts, for fear of lofing them as faſt as they Fortune. 


think of taking Winter Quarters. It was then too Munſter 
revolts 1. 
. . * hi . 
hereas the Marquis of Ormond lay in the way to Dub- 3 


136 The Hiſtory of the Revolations in England, 
2649. fallen upon Ark/ow, but Hudſon ſtopp'd and oblig'd hin 


t was not Cromwel's Temper to lie long idle, when 


ws —— 
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1650. | 
fene had much to do- The Month of February, in the Ye = 
Progreſs, 1650, was not quite over, before he took the Fieid Heat 

gain. Some Troops were come over to him, which hi arC 
active Nature, together with the News that preſs'd hu ok. 
to return into England, ſuffer'd not to take much Ref be 
Some ſay the Parliament then made Inſtances to him oo 
return into England, and that he excus'd himſelf; hoy tut 


ever it was, he went on to reduce Ireland, and was u 

ceſsful. He at firſt divided his Army to diſtreſs thy 

Marquis of Ormond, who had not Forces enough to p: 

them. He left Baron Broghil, with a flying Camp i 

Munſter, Ingoldsby about + Limerick, and whilſt Coot and 

Venables ated in the North, came himſelf with Partd 

his Forces before Calan, where he was joyned hy there 

under Ireton and Reynolds, who had taken another wy 

Calan held out but one Day, and pay'd dear for tiff 

wi ſhort Refiſtance, all Perſons there being put to tl 
Wh. Sword, except Butler's Troops, which ſurrendred be 

i fore the Cannon was fir d. All Places round about i 

luntarily ſubmitted. The General was for, taking Gn 

ran, and thence — upon Kilkenny, a Place of Con 

geb and then made the Capital to the King's Pari 

To this purpoſe, he ſent Orders to Hudſon, the Nev 

Governor of Dublin, to bring him all the Forces hl 

could draw out of the Garriſons of Wexford, and thes 

ther Poſts he had taken on that Side, Hudſon joyni 

him near Gouran, after taking by the Way Kilda, 

Baliſon, and Letrim. The Army was then 22000 tron 

which the Marquis of Ormond not daring to oppole, a 

TakesKil-not having half that Number, Goran was ſoon reduct 

kenny, and Kilkenny held out no longer than was requiſite took 

tain Honourable Terms. The Articles were, That tht 

Town ſhould be deliver'd, with what Arms and Ammi. 

nition were in it; That the Inhabitants ſhould pa 

2000 Pounds to Cromuel; on which account every Mu 

ſhould have liberty to ſtay, or go, as he thought fit; 

And be to march out with their Arms and 


4 a 2 Þ — — 
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| Baggage, and be conducted to Arblone. | 
Beſtege: Cromwel marching on SHuthuard from Kilkenny, mn WW 
and takes Siege to Clonmel, here was a Garriſon in the Placeo w ( 


Clonmel. near 2000 Men, commanded by an Þfman of a 75 
near; Ih IN g 


7 
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big eputation; the Poſt wasfortify'd, and the Lord Lieu- 1650. 
nant ſeem'd reſolv'd to relieve it. Cromwel march'd WW 
ither, and having detach'd Reynolds with a flying Ar- bent 
y toobſerve the Marquis, boldly laid Siege toit. The 
eateſt Danger of that Enterprize was not from the 
arquis of Ormond, whom Reynolds {trictly obſerving, 
oke all his Meaſures. The Biſhop of Roſs was more 
be fear'd, who having on a ſudden gather'd 4 or 
oo Men, was advancing to relieve Clonmel, It fell out 
Wrcunately for the Beſiegers, that Broughill happ'ned to 
W frong enough to fight that Martial Prelate. He 
uted, and hang'd him, which ſo daunted the Gover- 
r of Caringdrede, that he ſurrender'd his Poſt to the 
ictor. The Cruelty Cromuel us'd towards thoſe who 
ade much Oppoſition, caus'd Clonmel to ſurrender 
oner than it ought in Reaſon to have done. After a 
fence of ſome Days, carry'd on with Valour and 
ccceſs enough, no Relief appearing, the Garriſon ſtole 
t by Night, and every one ſhifting for himſelf, the 
habitants found themſelves left to the Mercy of their 
emies. The Townſmen however were not at a Loſs, 
t tho' forſaken by their Defenders, capitulated them- 
ves, without taking Notice of the Occafion that 
pv'd them ſo to do, and obtain'd ſuch Conditions, as 
&'d their Lives and Goods. Cromwel caus'd the Gar- 
on to be purſu'd, and ſome that were overtaken fell 
crifices for the reſt; but he did the Inhabitants no 
rong, ſuffering them to enjoy the Fruits of their In- 
nuity upon the Faith of the Treaty. | 
Whilſt Cromuel made theſe Conqueſts in one Part of Ulſter re- 
land, Coot and Venables did the like in another, and duc d by 
duc'd all the North under his Obedience. Armagh, Coot and 
rick ſergus and Charlemont ſubmitted tothe Parliament, Venables. 
d there was ſcarce any Town, or Strong Hold in all 
e great Province of Ulſter that durſt hold out. Crom- 
was Preparing to take Waterford and Duncannon, 
hich he had miſs'd of before, and had reaſon to be- 
eve, that before the Campaign were ended,, Athlone, 
merick, and Galway, the only Places of Note ſtill left 
e honeſter Side, would follow the Fate of the reſt, 
d make him Maſter of all the Iſland. He had block'd 
d Waterford, when about the Beginning of May, a Cromwel 
w Order, or rather a Requeſt of the Parliament, ob- returns to 
d him te leave the finiſhing cf his Conqueſt to — England. 
Se 
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16 30. and go over himſelf into England, where he now though 


Aw his Prelence was neceſſary. | ade 
The Scots The Scots had not been ſo guilty of the Murder, s ft 
repent ſel-King Charles the Firſt, out of the natural Temper of in. 
ling the Nation, which is well enough affected to their Se: 
Eng. reigns; as through Infection receiv'd from the EAgH⁵ ati 
whom a vain Conceit of Liberty, more fatal to the gut 

Peace than the worſt of Slavery, has in all Ages arm e 

againſt their Kings. The Violence of the latter Hall 

drawn away the former, and caus'd them to conſent HMto 

ſuch Proceedings as they did not foreſee the Conſequ tha 

ces of. It is true the Scots had deliver'd up the King wet 

the Engliſo Rebels; but it is likely they had not ſo il on 

Opinion of them as to think they would proceed ſo Mit { 

in Villany. Their Negotiations with the Parliamen y! 
England, to ſave that Prince's Life, when they perceir ich 

it was in danger; the Forces they rais'd, the End Ki 

vours they us'd to ſuccour him, ſhow'd even then tht 

they repented having contributed towards his Deſtru e. ſe 

on. Cromwel's Activity had diſappointed them, and fies 

vented all Methods of attempting any thing for ſon <r< 

time. The Bufineſs he had in Hand afterwards affof et. 

ed them Leiſure to take new Meaſures. Since they t. 

not been able to ſave the King, they were at leaſt Se 
ſecuring to his Son that one of his Crowns, which ti ch. 
thought was at their Diſpoſal. Some private Cabal Drac 

were of another Opinion, being either ingag'd wi I'd 
Argyle, or Emifſaries to Cromuel. The Body of ite: 
Nation was for thoſe Methods which were dictated ch. 

Juſtice, and the publick Intereſt of the. State, wii ns 
could ſcarce fail of falling under the Engliſ Yoke, wii). * 
leſs Scotland, by embracing the King's Party, divid nf 
England, and gain'd over to its Side thoſe who ſtill ve d 
well affected to Monarchy. ä fre 
They diſa- This Buſineſs was long Negotiating, and bringing clai 
gree ahouta Concluſion, All thoſe that were for the King did ui reif 
calling inagree about the Manner of his coming. Some woll ere 
#be King. have him as his Predeceſſors had been, with the {ani he 
Authority and Prerogative, alledging it would be fan 
honourable to take Advantages of their Prince's Misfuſ teſta 
tunes; that they ought to adhere to the ancient Lat © 
and Cuſtoms of the Monarchy; and that fince th not] 
thought fit to keep up Monarchy, they ought not to l 14 
ſen it. The Hgblanders, maſt of them Catholic age 


. heat 
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ve a King,but without any Power, or ſcarce any Pre- 
zative but Precedence; a Head without any Sove- 
guty, or any other Buſineſs, but the approving of all 
> People's Humours, and complying with the Will 
all Cabals, that ſhollid be prevalent enough to paſs 
nto a Law. They alledg'd, they ought to lay hold 
that Opportunity for moderating the Monarchical 
wer, and {ecuring their Religion and Laws againſt the 
onſtancy and Tyranny of Princes; for ſhould they 
it ſlip, it would be afterwards too late to repent, that 
ey had not done that when it was a proper Time, 
ich there would never be another Time to do; that 
> King was to be reſtor'd, but upon ſuch Terms, as 
ght be advantageous to the People, and for the fu. 
e ſecure their Eftates, their Religion, and their Li- 


ereigns. This was the Opinion of the Presbyterian 
„always ſteady, and uniform in its Maxims, as well 
cotland as in England, and the ſame towards Charles 
Second that it had been to the Firſt. That Se& be- 
the ruling Party, the moſt numerous, and chiefly 

brac'd by the People of Quality, their Opinion pre- 
I'd above the others. It was reſolv'd, they ſhould 
ite the King to reaſſume the Throne of his Anceſtors ; 
that at the ſame Time there ſhould be certain Con- 
ions laid before him to ſubſcribe, without which 
ey were refoly'd he ſhould not return. 


\claim'd King; but that they could not conſent to his 
erciſing of the Regal Power, unleſs under ſuch Term 
ere contain'd in a Letter he deliver'd. | 


teſtation of that Murder; Proteſtations of Obedi- 
e, and Aſſurances of Loyalty. The Conclufion was 
another Strain. Upon their Submiſſion to the King, 
y requir'd of him, among other Things, That he 
duld take the Scots Covenant; That he ſhould remove 
m about his Perſon all thoſe who had taken up _ 
W . or 


ties againſt any Attempts and Incroachments of their 
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aded by the Gordons, and all Montroſe's Party, which x659, 


Ms £11 in Being tho' he were abſent, ſtood up for this Ly, 
W-inion. Others were of another Mind, and would | 


ing Charles was in the Ifle of Jerſey, which had re- Their ef 
in'd faithful to him; when Baron Liberton came to /ape to the 
n from the Nation, with the News that he had been King. 


he Letter began with many Compliments of Con- Contents 
ance upon the unfortunate End of the late King; aof it. 
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1650, for his Father ; that he ſhould not recal Montroſe ; th 


he ſhould entertain no Catholick in his Court, and; 


ſhort, that he ſhould appoint a Place, where the De 
ties of the Nation, being ſufficiently empower'd, mig 
conclude a Treaty with him, the Copy whereof th 
there {ent him. . 

TheKirg's King Charles had too much Senſe to carry him 
Anſwer. haughtily out of Seaſon. Suclf was the Poſture of! 
Affairs, that he thought himſelf oblig'd to the Scan 
the Juitic@hey ſhew'd in recalling him to a Throne it 
was his due, and immediately ſent Flemming to reti 
them his Thanks. Soon after, without mentioning 
Difficulties thoſe Conditions reduc'd him to, he { 
Liberton home, bidding him aſſure the States of Scotlu 
that he would do all that lay in him to anſwer th: 
Affection, appointing Breda for the Place to meet th 

Deputies they were to {end to finiſh that Work. 
Opinionsof Whilit theſe Preliminaries to ſo important and n 
bes Coun- a Treaty were in hand, the King advis'd in Cound 
al. whether he ſhould accept of the Offer made by 
| Scots upon the Terms propos'd. He writ to the Que 
his Mother, and ſuch other of his Friends as weren 
about him, to ask their Opinions, wherein they 
ry'd. Many were utterly againſt his truſting the Sm 
alledging, that their Submiſſion was counterfeit, aul 
ſpecious Colour for carrying on of ſome Treaſon ; tiff 
the Example of the late King ought to teach the 8 
how little Confidence was to be repos'd on a perfidiu 
Nation, which after obliging his Father to remove bl 
moſt faithful Servants,as they would have him do bybi 
had deliver'd him up to his Enemies; that the Parli 
ment of Scotland offer'd his Majeſty nothing but the! 
perficial part of Royalty, and reſerv'd to it ſelf the Su 
ſtance ; that his Majeſty ought to take care not to laji 
Burden on himſelf, which he would not be able to ſhalt 
off at pleaſure ; that it was much better to ſtick to tho! 
Meaſures he had concerted with Montroſe, for ſubduin 
of rebellious Scotland, and enter it as awarlike King, i 
the Head of an Army that might make him formidabiy 
than like a mock King, with the Applauſe of a Peopl! 
who deſpis'd when they commended him. Theſe wet! 
the Sentiments of many. On the other hand, tit 
Queen, and the greater Number with her, maintain 
that he ought to go into Scotland upon any Terms; that 
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e&s of its King's Minority, there was no Hope of 
y conſiderable foreign Aſſiſtance, and therefore the 
ng ought not to refule the Offer made him by his Sub- 
ts, how hard ſoever the Conditions might ſeem, 
ere being ſome likelihood that they would in time 
ite of them, his Condeſcenfion towards them requi- 
ga Return on their fide towards him; that out of 
hing came nothing, butone Kingdom might recover 
other; that it was no new thing, for a King of Scot» 
pd, well attended and ſeconded, to obtain Victories 
er the Engliſb, and that according to the preſent Cir- 
milances, onealone would ſuffice toalter the Poſture 
Affairs; that one part of England only waited ſuch an 
pportunity to declare and join the King, and aſſiſt 
n to ſubdue the other; and that many had ſtill Senſe 
ough of their Duty to venture ſomething for their 
ince, if they ſaw but the leaſt Probability of with- 
_ the Power of the Uſurpers. 

The 


o Flanders, and repair'd to Breda, where the Scots 
puties came to meet him, with additienal Propoſals, 
ich were not the ſame he had before, Murray ſoon 
er bringing others quite different. The King, tho” 
er ſo much offended at that foul Proceeding, follow'd 
2 Method*propos'd, and having reſolv'd to go over 
o Scotland, notwithitanding his Admittance was to 

him dear, he gave the Deputies a favourable Recep- 
n, and only us'd fair Means to incline them to abate 
ſome Points that preſs'd heavieſt upon him. 


en an unexpected Accident had like to have broke it 
The King had actually recall'd Montroſe out of 
mary, and given him a "Commiſſion to raiſe Forces 
him in Scotland, and carry as many thither from 
er Parts, as he could draw together. And after Li- 
ton had demanded of him in the Name of the Parlia- 
nt of Scotland, that he ſhould not ſend over that 
N 8 | "TO 


Affairs then ſtood, nothing could be done without 1650. 
me Hazard; that France being then ſenſible of the WWW. 


e Reaſons prevail'd with the King, who was the The King 
dre baſly in concluding with the Scots, in regard he treats ith 
s inform'd t ey were making Preparations at London the Scots 

peſiege him in Jerſey. As ſoon as reſolv'd, he ſail'd at Breda, 


This Moderation making the Treaty calm and eaſy, Underband 
twithſtanding the little Compliance he found in the deals with 
ts; it was daily expected to ſee the Concluſion of it, "Montroſe. 
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1659; Lord; being as yet no way engag'd upon that Bu 
Abe gave Montroſe notice of A there = nd] 
foot, and of the Article which concern'd himſelf, bare. d cc 
ing him to proceed as if he knew nothing of it, and y nere 
get into Scotland as ſoon as poſſible; with ſuch Force x 
might render the Scors ſomewhat more tractable, wit re | 
this Foreſight, that he might make the recalling of hui 
a meritorious Act towards them, if he were compellM _ty 
to it. | | Y» 
Montroſe | Montroſe had obey'd punctually. Tho' he had ui vine 
in Scot- Army ready as yet, he had taken ſome few Troops if 
land, ſtily rais'd in the Northern Parts, and hoping the WW 
would ſoon increaſe upon his appearing in Scotland, l ch 
firſt landed them in the Orcades, and thence carry 4 
them over to Caithneſs. The Parliament had notice if FG 
it, and having order'd Leſley to march that way will ” 
8000 Men, Montroſe was ſo unfortunate, that a Par 2 5 
of zoo Horſe, detach'd from that Army under the C of 
mand of Straughan, had accidentally met him, and «ii och 
in pieces the undiſciplin'd raw Men he was leading. Mi * 
eſcap'd himſelf, and being diſguis'd; was out of dang: = 
of being taken; but Hunger obliging him to repair 55 
the Laird of Alſton, who had formerly ſerv d under bia . 
Taken and he was betray d, deliver'd up to Leſley, and the Pai. 
bat io ment, who condemn d and executed him, ſetting y = 
Death, His Quarters on the Gates of the four principal Cities — 
Scotland. Such an unworthy End had John Graban, { | mb 
zealous for his King, to the very laſt, that after hearin . 
the Judgment; which condemn'd him to be quarter h 
and his Limbs expos'd in ſeveral Places, he ſaid to ti A 
Chancellor, who pronounc'd it, He only wiſh'd he hu - / 
Fleſs enough; that ſome Part might be ſet up in ey wel 
Town in the World, as a Monument of the Duty a Sul | 701 
_ to his Sovereign, * 
Tufolence of It was not queition'd but that Accident would ha , 
Scan. broke off the Treaty between the King and the cot! p52 
g In ſhort, nothing but the Neceſſity the King was 1 ur F 
duc'd to, could have made him put up ſuch an Afﬀron f 
ſo calmly as he did. But that Prince's Affairs were peo 
ſuch a Condition, as not to perinit his reſenting the tinu 
juries that were offer d him ; being reduc'd to wiſh, ie Pr 
Scots might as eaſily forgive him for having ſent Mu 
roſe into Scotland, as he did their putting of him 0 the 
LEra 


Death. His Majeſty's Fears on that account were 10 


grou 
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pndleſs. Upon the firſt Sally of his Concern, he 1650. 
d complain'd to the Depuries of their foul Uſage to \ | 
Datroſe, and demanded Satisfaction. He had alſo writ 
o Scotland about it, where the Parliament meeting, 
re had been 32 Votes for breaking off the Treaty. 
wever the better Cauſe preyail'd once more by Plu- 
ity of Voices. Murray had Orders to aflure his Ma- 

y, that the Scots perſiſted in their Reſolution of re- 
bing him; that he ſhould find them — ſubmiſſive, 

if any Thing made him uneaſy in that Introduction 
Reconcihiation, Time would ſoften it by degrees; 
t the Buſineſs of Montroſe could not fail of a good 
ect towards reſtoring of his Affairs, which all the 
tion was de firous of; that tho* they had found Let- 
in that General's Cabinet, which might have given 
mother Thoughts, they were willing to take no no- 

of them, defiring him on the other hand to think 
othing but haſtning his Departure, and coming over 
eign over Subjects, who were ready to ſacrifice all 
y had to revenge him on his Enemies. 

he mutual 2 octaſion d by the Buſineſs of Ning 
vtroſe, between the King and the Scots, being thus Charles in 
1'd by Degrees, the Treaty was again ſet on Foot; Scotland. 
the Prince of Orange having taken Pains to prevail 
hem to yield a little in ſome Points, which ſeem'd 
affect his Majeſty's Honour, it was at laſt conclu- 
King Charles embark'd, and arriv'd in Scotland in 


he Time ſpent in concerting ſuch a nice Affair, 4,3. 
the Parliament of England Leiſure to advertize ouſneſs of 
u, and upon that Advice he thought fit to truſt a- Presbyte- 
er with compleating the Reduction of Ireland, that rians. 
4 ighr himſelf attend that of Scotland. The baſe Be- 
tour of the Scots gave him Leiſure enough, and all the 
g's Application could not prevent the ill Conſequen- 
he apprehended from their manner of Proceeding. 
land never ſeem'd to be ſo near Deſtruction through 
ill Poſture of its Affairs, and the vile Diſpoſitions of 
People. The Diviſions occafion'd by the Civil War 
inu'd, Factions multiply'd, and grew daily hotter. 
e Presbyterian, which ſtill prevail'd, behav'd it ſelf 
dwards the reſt, as more and more provok'd them; - 
the King's Preſence was ſo far from producing any 
deration, that the Presbyterians grew the more in- 
ſupportable, 
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1650. ſupportable, for the Highlanders and Montroſians ha 
no Means left to exert their Reſpect for his Majeſty by 
in Complaints, there was no-Regard had for them. Ny 
they would not ſo much as admit them into the Arm 
under Colour that the Scripture forbids converſing vi 
ſuch as they call'd Malignants, and that odious Nan 
was given to all that were hot Puritans. * 
Their in- The worſt was, that the King had no better Uſzy 
| ſulting the than the reſt, and the Tyranny he lay under from ti 
King. Party in Scothnd, was beyond what he had apprehend 
in Flanders, He had thought himſelf w f us'd, | 
they exacted no more of him than what he had thong 
molt unreaſonable to promiſe. No ſooner was he lu 
ed; but that amidſt his ſolemn Receptions in all Pla 
amidſt the publick Rejoycings and Acclamations oft 
People, he eaſily perceiv'd how little ReſpeC thoſe 
Power had for him. Bad Weather having oblig'dh 
to land Northward, he was received at Aberdeen ni 
extraordinary Tokens of fincere Joy; aPreſent in 

ney, made him by the Inhabitants, ſalliciently teſti 
it. This Teſtimony of the People's Affection gavehi 
real Satisfaction; — that Pleaſure was ſoon allay d 
a Diſguſt given him on that very account by thoſe i 
had the Diſpoſal of him in their Hands. The mom 

= — were inform'd, that the People of Aberdeen 
made the King a Preſent of Money, without acquai 
ing them, they publiſh'd an Order, importing, f 
ſuch as were willing to make his Majeſty any Preſen 
Money, ſhould put it into no other Hands than of! 
publick Officers. Going on to Dundee, he was entt 
tain'd with all poſſible Magnificence; but the Fad 
had the Impudence, by the way, to ſhew him ti 
Quarter of Montroſe, which the Parliament had ft 

thither. 

His baſe His Condition was no better at the Capital, ti 
Uſage at elſewhere. He was proclaim'd there, and receiv'dt 
Edinbo- Honours due to his Dignity ; but he had been no wht 
tough. leſs free, leſs regarded, leſsconſulted with about publi 

Affairs, and admitted into the Council. Guards wt 
immediately aſſign'd him, not ſo much to do him! 

nour, as to obſerve, and permit none but the Faction 

come near him. They would have him remove t 

| few Engliſo they had conſented before ſhould be ab 
= him; and he had much ado to retain the Duke il | 
ing 


—_ * I 


berty be was fore d to allow them, were perpetually 
menting him with moit e Diſcourſes, to 

him not only againſt the Catholick Religion, but ; 
en againſt the Church of Euglanu, in which he had 


Devotion, they every Moment to 


remonies and Biſhops, the profane Remains of Roman 
perſtition, as they call'd them, wherewith the Church 
England had defil'd the Sanctity of the Reformation. 
ey would have bim do Penance, and look on himſelf 
nworthy to Reign, till ſuch Time as he was become 
rfectly ſubmiſſive to the Word of God, that he might 
a King according to his Heart. They drove this 
int ſo far, as to require he ſhould not only do Penance 
his own Sins, but for thoſe of others, and particu- 
ly the King bis Father's, and for whatthoſe Here- 
s call'd the Idolatries of his Mother. His Majefty, 
fear of provoking them, was oblig'd to fit on a lo 
hol in the midſt of their Meetings, which they call 
> Stool of Repentance. _ a 


'd to him of 
ty ſaid nothing to him of what neareſt concern'd 
m, and would not allow him ſo much as to meddle 


h martial Affairs. Thus the King found himſelf in the 
wer of a People fix'd in extravagant Principles, and 
88! of miſtaken Ambition, which prevail'd on them to 


lude from their Army ſo many brave and zealous 
n for the Honour of their Nation, and him from the 
dmmand of thoſe Forces that were to maintain his 
arrel, when they were near being attack'd by all the 
wer of England. 1 K! 


a London, and had, been receiv'd with great Applauſe. London. 

* he did not refuſe the Honours the People fear Ca- 

e lloffer'd him uponthat Occaſion, ſo heſhew'd he had 
ſe 2 not to make much account of them. Itis 

i orted, that as he was paſſing by Tybiurn, the common 

int | L 8 * nn Place 
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| gham, and a few others. He was continually beſet 1650. 
Presbyterian Minifters, who indiſereetly abuſing the 


en brought up. His Web bejng but little addicted /mpudent 
7e 1d him, his Tepidity Parſons. 
pceeded from having been educated in a Sect that bach | 


His Majeſty took theſe Diſcourſes and Behaviour'of More of 
irs the more to Heart, in regard that whilſt they his Hard- 
Matters he little valu'd, the governing ſb 


For during this Confuſion among the People, and in Crom- 
Affairs of Notland, Cromuel, who had Notice of all, wel's Re- 
par'd to make his Advantage of it. He was return'd ception in 
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1650. Place for executing of Malefactors, a Flatteret poin, 
WW ing to the Crowds of People that came to meet hin, 
and ſaying, See what a Multitude of People comes to attend y 
Triumph; he anſwer'd very unconcern'd, More «ul 

come to ſee me bang'd. He was not ſo indifferent as to th 

Honour of being look'd upon by his Fellow Uſurper, 

as the only Man in Exgland on whom they could d 

| pend for the Succeſs of the greateſt Affairs, becaul 
Fairfax & that publick Eſteem ſecur'd his Sovereignty. He haf 
laid aſide, a feln Inſtance of it in the Parliament's Way of conf 
Cromwel mitting the Buſineſs of Scotland to him, obliging KP” 
Gereral. fax to refign up the entire Command of the Armyt 
him. This was done in a decent manner. Fairfax e 

cus'd himſelf for going into Scotland, alledging | 

wanted to repoſe himſelf, and that it was not prope 

for him, who had, Lands in that Kingdom, and a Pla 

in the Parliament there, to make War againſt it. TH 

the whole Charge of that important Expedition wi 

laid on Cromuel. His Army had been commanded iſ 

march before, whilſt he gave the neceſſary Orders i 
rb to ſubſiſt it by Sea; as ve 
foreſeeing that the & rs would lay all waſte, and thei 
would neither be Man's Meat, nor Forage for Hori: 
24ayches found on their Borders. Having made theſe PrepaM 
to Bere tions, he ſet out Poſt, and arriv'd at Berwick on the 21 
wick, of July, where he _y ſome Days, and ſpent them, fr 
in publiſhing an Anſwer, in the Name of the Pali 

ment of England, to a Complaint the ots had made 

London, on account of the Preparations there to go 

invade their Country. It is needleſs to ſet down tit 
Contents of that Paper, they may be eaſily gueſs'd 1. 

Cromwel added an Invitation to the Scots on the FH 

tiers, to return to their Houſes they had abandon; 
aſſuring them, that both their Perſons and their Good 

ſhould be ſecur'd _ the Inſults and Avarice of th 
Soldiers. Whilſt theſe Papers were ſpread abroad, th 

General drew together his Forces. Monk and Lamb 

Men famous in this Hiſtory, ſerv'd under him as Li" 1 - 

tenant Generals. | | 

Enters The Engliſh Army enter'd Sotland about the begin 
Scotland, ning of Auguſt, conſiſting of 17000 Men, and tool, 
Meuſcleborough and Dunbar without much Oppoſitio 
The Divifions among the Scots had put Cromwel in hope 


that he ſhould make a great Progreſs in a ſhort Tint 
8 
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1 find no Army fit to withſtand him; But he was 1650. 

ceiv'd ; the common Danger on a ſudden allay'd all 

ivate Animoſities. The Presbyterian Party took the 

eld, and was permitted to proceed. Their Army con- 

ed of 20000 Men, under the Command of old Leſley, 

> Nephew being Lieutenant, and Holborn and Mont- 

nery Major Generals. 1 5 

Cromwel, whoſe Intereſt it was to endeavour to come Leſley | 

on to a Battle, in a Country where his Army found keeps him 
hing to ſubſiſt oh, march'd directly towards the Ene- 4. bay: 

y, who lay encamp'd between Edinburgh and Leith, 

cover thoſe two Places; and the Heart of the Coun- 

y. The cunning Engliſh Man try'd all Ways to draw 

ey to fight ; but he underſtood his Trade, and it be- 

p his Intereſt to protract Time, ſo to ruin the Enemies 

my, which had neither Ammunition nor Proviſions | 

t what came from England at a great Charge, and 

th much difficulty, he kept himſelf fo ſtrongly in- 

?nch'd, that Cromwel durſt not attack him. The Eng- 

General us'd all the Baits and Stratagems known in 

ar to oblige the Scor to fight him; ſometimes draw- 

him towards Dunbar, as if he would have befieg'd 
lbngb, and again moving to get between Sterling 

d him. But the Scot dexterouſly avoided all the 

ares, and tho' the Engliſh Army kept up cloſe wit! 

1, ſo order'd his Motions, and poſted himſelf ſo ad- 
taglouſly, that the whole Month of Auguſt was ſpent 

thoſe Countermarches, ſo tedious to a Man of Crom- 

's Spirit, who could never meet with an Opportu- 

y either to fight in open Field, or attack his Enemy 

his Camp. 1 | | 

Had the Kots held on that Conduct, it is likely Crom- The Scots 
had fail'd in his Enterprize : But a miſtaken Point reſolve 10 

Honour drew that hot Nation into the Misfortune it gt. 

| into by the Battle of Dunbar. They were provok'd 

the Inſults of the Engliſh; they apprehended left their 

plicy ſhould be look'd upon as Cowardice ; they be- 

v'd they might beat Fels in a ſet Battle, whom they 

d ſometimes advantagiouſly repuls'd upon decamp̃- 

g, and therefore they reſolv'd to fight; and acquaint- 

Cromue with it. * IF 

That General being inform'd about the beginning of 4re rente 

ptember, that the Scott deſign'd to ſurprize Muſcle- at Duubar 

mb, and cut off his Convoy which came from 1 

= © 
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1650. he march'd that way, and into the latter ofthoſe Town, 
WY where having refrefli'd them, he again march'd they 


out to fight the Enemy, who had poſted themſely a 

near by. They alfo drew 'up, but with Precipitatin rg 

as not expecting the Engliſb ſo ſoon; and perhaps thy * 
Surprize was the Occaſion of th&r Army's being at th ar 

very firſt put into ſuch Diſorder, as it could never RE" 

cover. Cromwel gain'd a compleat Victory. Thr UE 
Thouſand Scots were ſlain on the ſpot. Leith, Elo! 

burgh, and all Places ſeated on the Southern Coaſt al cc 

the River Forth, as far as Sterling, ſubmitted to He 
Conqueror; only that laſt Strong Hold, and the Cie 

of the Capital, durſt hold out in thoſe Parts. am 
Extrava- The Trouble the King conceiv'd at ſo unfortunate: eſe 
gancies of Accident, was alleviated by the Hopes he conceiv'd th hen 
the Presby-; t would prove advantagious to his Party. The Puriuu ut, 
lertans. ʒyere come to the higheſt Pitch of Extravagancy bt Hun 
towards himſelf and thoſe they call'd Malignants. | nd 1 

one of thoſe Actions which happen'd in Auguſt upon me 
Armies decamping, one of the Scots Parties being dia pulc 

far enough, his Majeſty, who happen'd to be nearth | 

Place, and told of it, haſten'd thither, and by his Er 

ſence and Example had rally'd thoſe that fled, andr ad r 

_mu ood Order. The King thought he had deſer! 55 

ome Thanks for that good Service, and expected 0 

ſuch a Proof of his Valour and Conduct would hat [her 
prevail'd with them to give him that Poſt in the A 

which was his due; but inſtead of it, the Presbytemi s 
Miniſters, and General Officers, preſs'd him more . 

neſtly than ever to withdraw, and not appear any mol uf 

in the Army. He told them that it was not for his H A | 

nour to lie idle, whilſt they were fighting for hin. c 

that a King in his Condition; who had no Means | Ts 

to prevail againſt his hard Fortune, but by being fl g 8 

ceſsful in War, ought to look upon it as his main Log 


fineſs, and not ſo intirely leave it to another's Care, 
to do nothing himſelf. © The King, notwithſtanding! Ba 
he could alledge, was oblig'd to withdraw, the Ofc 
threatning to forſake him if he flay'd. Nor was ti 
all, they enquir'd very narrowly, who had given 
oy notice of the Danger the Army was in, and d 
banded near 3000 Men they thought were not intitt 
of their Faction, looking on them as Malignants, un , 


whom the Saints were to have no Intercourſe. " Mr 
| | 


*. 
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The King-was in hopes that the Defeat at Dunbar 1650. 
vould open the Eyes of the Miniſters, and the gover n= 
ng Part of the Puritans, that they might be ſenſible More of 
pf their ill Conduct, uſe him better, and_re-unite all Meir Bru- 
darts of the Nation under their natural and lawful Su-talty. 
ereign. In ſhort, it was for a Time believ'd there 
light be ſome ſuch Diſpoſition in the Scots ; but thoſe 

opes ſoon vaniſh'd; No ſooner had the routed Scots 
:cover'd from their Fright, but they again fell into 
zeir Obſtinacy; the King was worſe us'd than ever, 
he other Parties were contemn'd, and the Diviſions be- 
ame more univerſal. The Highland Lords ſo much 
eſented it, that they invited King Charles to come among 
hem. His Majeſty, whoſe Patience was quite worn 
ut, conſented, and made his Eſcape on pretence ß 
Hunting; taking only three Perſons along with him, 
nd repairing to the Viſcount Dupes, lay conceal'd there 
pme Mime; till ſome truſty Perſons ſent into the North 
ould bring him an Account of the good Inclinations, 

d Strength of thoſe who had call'd him. His Eſcape 
ut all thoſe into a Conſternation, in whom Puritaniſm 
ad not extinguiſh'd all Love of their Country, and Ap- 
rehenfion of falling under the Engliſb Yoke. They met The King 
d conſulted, and an Engliſb Man opportunely diſcoyer'd withdraws 
there the King laß; ſome mucinous Perſons were for from them. 
etting him go; but the wiſer Sort prevail'd, conclu- 
ing, that he ought to be recall'd for the fame Rea- 
ons that firſt induc'd them to ſend for him. They ſent 

ontzomery to conjure him to return, and promiſe they 
ould alter that Method of Proceeding which had dif- 
uſted him, ſo as never more to give him any more 
auſe to complain. | | 

Montgomery readily, and ſucceſsfully, perform'd what They court 
e was ſent about; getting to Daupes before the King was him to re. 
one. He there caſt himſelf at his Feet, repreſent- turn to 
g, That his Retreat ruin'd his own Affairs by ruining their Army. 
e Nation's ; that by withdrawing from the Parliament, 
ſtead of uniting the Parties, he made himſelf Head of 
e weakeſt, which abufing the Honour of being com- 
anded by their Sovereign, would take freſh Boldneſs, 
d raiſe a Civil War, at a Time when they bad enough 
d do to i a Foreign; that he would be himſelf 

e greateſt Loſer ; that it concern'd no leſs than the ſe- 
uring of his natural Inheritance, and the laſt Reſource 
* L 3 | he 
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1650, he had; that they were ſenſible he had Cauſe to be di 
LY ſatisfy'd, and begg'd his Pardon; that if he would 
turn, he ſhould meet with ſuch different Entertainmen 
as ſhould blot out the Memory of that he complain'd oi 
The King was loath to comply, fince it might be look; 
upon as the Effect of a Lightneſs misbecoming his Hie 
rater; but it concern'd him ſo much not to ſepa 
himſelf from the Bulk of the Nation, and he rely; 
much on Moutgomery's Promiſe, made in the Named 


— y _ the Parliament, of an intire Submiſſion, that hen v 
f ſolv'd to return. | om 
Traiterous He was receiv'd with much Joy, and perceiv'd t im 
Remon- did intend to alter their Behaviour towards him. Hau J 
france. ever this Change was not at firſt ſo univerſal, but H nd 
a neu Faction ſtarted up, calling themſelves Remoyſtran bol 
which gave him much Trouble, and endanger'd ed 


whole Party. One Colonel Straugban, who commu 
ed 4000 Horſe, with one Ker, was the Chief of thf 
Party. The King ug all his Endeavours to re-unit 
the Nation, and cut off all Diſtinction between Pur 
tan and Malignant, in order to joyn the Forces of boi 
againſt the Common Enemy; had already projet 
ſome Agreement between the Puritans and the High 
landers. The latter had been admitted into the Servic 
and ſome Engliſß with them, under certain Conditio 
which they had accepted of. Cromwel, who let {lip lf 
Advantage, made ale of this Opportunity to upbraf 
the Puritans with having departed from their Prin 

ples, and joyning with God's Enemies, under a Kin 
that was of no Religion; and entertain'd even Cath: 
licks in his Service. Theſe Charges dexterouſſy hand 
in Libels the Engliſb General caus'd to be ſpread abrou 
had the Effect above mention'd. Some Fanatick 0: 
ſons, diſaffected to the King, preſently came int 

thoſe Notions, and inſpir'd them into others, Sever 
Perſons were of that Mind, as was almoſt all the Bod! 
commanded by Ker and Straugban. Theſe, in a Pape 
they call'd a Remonſtrance, complain'd, that the M 
fortune of the Defeat at Dunbar, and the Loſs of Edintuny 
had been occafion'd, by the Faithfuls raſhly entering 
to Society with the King, and his Malignants, befir 
they had given any Proofs of a ſound Converſion. Tit 
Parliament was ata Stand, how to ſuppreſs that Mutin' 
and had Ker been of his Comrade's Humour, that Spe 
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d of Diſcord would have broke out into a great Flame. 1650. 
d fortunately prov'd either averſe to Rebellion, or 
di aſy to return to his Duty. Some Reports went abroad 


len s if he were diſloyal; but it is likely he clear'd himſelf, 
r it he was tainted, he recover'd, and had a Pardon for 
lering. However that was, he prov'd the Inftru- 
ient for bringing the Troops he commanded to Sub- 


rat | niſſion, and had not Straughar made i 75 to Crom- 
di % K:r had Orders to ſeize and carry him to St. Jobn- 
eis, where the King and Parliament were. 


When this Mutiny was over, his Majeſty could not 1651. 
omplain of the Behaviour of the Scott, who to aſſure The King 
jim of their Sincerity, crown'd him ſolemnly at Scone, crown'd in 
January 1651. They afterwards kept his Birth Day, Scotland. 
nd what was moſt material, they by Act of Parliament 
boliſh'd the very Names of the 1 actions that had divi- 
ed them till then; to the end they might for the fu- 
rare all joyn in reſtoring of their Monarch, without 
ny Diftindlion of Puritans or Malignants, Scots or Eng- 


They came to themſelves too late. Daring that Crom- 
ime, the Engliſs had taken ſome conſiderable Poſts ; wel's Pro- 
nd the ſtrong Caſtle of Edinburgh having no Hopes ofgre/s. 
elief, ſurrender'd upon Articles, after a Siege of three 
lonths. However, the Nation reap'd two confiderable 
Ldvantages by the Union of their Forces; the one was 
he detaining of Cromwel during the Winter on this fide 
e Forth; the other, the gaining of the King Time to 
ay his Deſigns, and raiſe Forces to put them in Exe- 
ution. | | | 
A great Fit of Sickneſs Cromwel fell into, occaſion'd His Sicks 
hrough Vexation that the Rains had obſtructed his ta- neſs. 

ing of Sterling, contributed much towards gaining the 
Ling and Parliament Leiſure to provide for the next 
ampaign, which it was ſuppos'd would afford Action, 

d prov'd ſo, | On 

Cromwel was ſooner ready to enter upon Action as he Z;s 7 
efign'd, than the King; yet his Majeſty was in a Con- paſs the 
lition to obſtruct his being ſo ſpeedy as a had propos'd Forth. 
o himſelf, The Royal Army was for the moff part 
ompos'd of new rais'd Men, the remainder of thoſe 
hat eſcap'd at Dunbar Fight, being ſlain in an Action, 

herein Lambert routed Ker. In order to diſcipline 
hoſe raw Troops, and enure them by Degrees to Ser- 

\ | L 4 - vice, 
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1651. vice, the King encamp'd at Torwood, near Sterling, a 
& WV intrench'd himſelf there ſo ſtrongly, that Cromwel, a 


came thither on purpoſe, could not bring him 10 
Battle. Had all others made good their Poſts as well; 
the King, the Uſurper's Heat would have had Time: 
cool, and the Scortih Troops daily increaſing, the En 
lib might have found ſuch Oppoſition as would hy 
ut a itop to ghheir Conqueſts, and perhaps produce 
Change of Fortune. But thoſe who guarded the Bai 
of the Forth, next the County of Fife, perform'd n 
their Duty ſo well. Overton, an Engliſh Colonel, croſi 
that River, near the Mouth of it, with little Oppofi 
on, and intrench'd on the Bank with about 2000 Men 
had brought over; till Lambert joyn'd him with f 
like Number. Sir John Brown, and Major General x 
born, falling on them with about 4000 Men: Th: 
enſu'd a hot Ingagement, which laſted a conſider) 
Time; but at length the Engliſb got the better, 20 
Scots were kill'd on the Spot, and 1200 taken, ame 
whom was Sir Joh» Brown, who ſpon after dy'd of ht 
Wounds, or for Grief of his Diſafter. 1 


ebeſieges That Defeat ſtruck a Terror into all the neighbu 


. John- 
on. 


ing Parts. Inchergarvi, Brunt Iſland, and ſeveral oth 
conſiderable Poſts, ſurrender'd immediately, or ma 


but little Reſi ſtance. Cromuel too well knew hon 
improve favourable „ RN to loſe any of i 


Advantage this might afford him. As ſoon as ever! 
was acquainted with the new Succeſs of his Troops, 


left the King's Army, which had made no other Met 


The King 
marches 
into Eng- 
land, 


on but to encamp before Sterling, where it was mo 
difficult to attack it than at Torwood, and advanc'd: 
far as St. Johnſton's, which he.befieg'd, tho' the King h 
left a Garriſon of 2000 Men in it. 

Whilſt Cromwel lay at that Siege, the King acquaint 
his Council with the Deſign he had of marching wi 
his Army into England; hoping that the Diverſion 
ſhould give there would at once deliver Scotland, 1 
cauſe a Revolution in England. The Scors were hard) 
brought to conſent to that dangerous Enterprize, whi 
in caſe of any Diſappointment, left their Country er 
pos'd to the Will of the Victors; but the King prevail! 


at laſt. After giving the neceflary Orders for ſecurit 


of certain Poſts, which he thought could not be tak! 


by the few Engliſs Cromwel might be able to leave! 


. 
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land to maintain his Conqueſts, he ſet forward from 1651. 
ling on the 1cth of Auguſt, at the Head of 14000. ] 
n, molt of them Horſe, commanded, under him, by 
Dukes of Hamilton and Buckingham, the Earls of 
derdale and Middleton, David „ Montgomery, 

mot, Wentworth, and other prime Men of both Na- 

s. He took the Road to Carliſle, and making 

at Marches, went far in a little Time; yet his Ex- 

lition did but half prevent Cromuel. There had been 

e Jealouſy of the King's ner and upon the Re- 


t ſpread abroad, that General, who neglected no- . 
ng, had detach'd Harriſon, with a conſiderable Aying 
1p, and Orders to poſt himſelf between England an 
land, ſo that he might be in the Way to obſerve his 
jeſty's Motions, and in caſe he went that Way to 
dect him on ſome Paſſes, where he might {top 
, and they that were to follow might gain Time * 

ome up. | | | | 
Both thoſe who had Orders to be before-hand, and Lambert 
ſe who were commanded to purſue, perform'd what oppoſes in 
y were intruſted with exactly. Lambert, who led vain. 

latter, made ſuch an expeditious March, that he 
rtook the King's Rear at Warrington Bridge, over the 
H. where Harriſon was poſted to diſpute the Pal- 
> with him. There happen'd a very ſharp Ingage. 
t, wherein the King had the better, having forc'd 
Way over Harriſon, and left Lambert no more Incli- 
ion to follow him. Such Towns as would not ſur- 
der were paſs'd by, thoſe that did, ſecur'd, of which 
Imber was Worceſter, where the King ſtopp'd to re- 
ſn his Army, which well deſerv'd it, having march'd 
dve 300 Miles without any Reſt, _ 

Vhilit the Soldiers reſted, the King and the Gene- His Maje- 
Officers made it their Buſineſs to ſet thoſe Engines ſiy at Wor- 
work, which produce Revolutions in England. His ceſter. 
jeſty writ to the Lord Mayor of London, promiſing 
zeneral Pardon to all Rebels for all that was paſt, ex- 
dting =— the Regicides; and in the ſame Letter 
dit lovinglypreſs'd his People to return to their Duty. 

the ſame Time, he publiſh'd an Order round about 
ai ter, commanding all his Subjects that were of Age 
ria bear Arms, to repair to, and aſſiſt him to recover the 


oP <ritance of his Forefathers, which had bet uſurp'd 
e! Regicides. | 
Neither 
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1657. Neither his Letters nor Orders had the intended 
fect, and this was the firſt Time that ever England 

Eis Liſap- tinu'd ſettled, having ſo fair an Opportunity offer; 
porntments. jr, His Letter was ſo ill receiv'd at London, that i 
caus'd it to be hyrnt by the Common Hangman; 

his Order avail 'd'fo little, that it ſcarce ſerv'd to rec 

2000 Men, that either dy'd, by the Way with the! 

tigue, or deſerted. Francs, Lord Talbot, Son to 

Earl of Shrewsbury, worthy of eternal Renown fort 

Action, was one of thoſe that came in to him wit 

Horſe. The Earl of Derby was bringing him 1; 

from the Ifle of Man, but was met at Mancbeſter 
Party of Parliamentarians, better Diſciplin'd than 

which were new rais'd; who attack'd, routed, 

- wounded him, ſo that he had much difficulty to eſe 
through Woods and By ways, to come offer the Ki 

inſtead of his Forces, his Per ſon and good Will. 8 

ral Things concurr'd to render the People of Englal 

cold towards embracing the better Canfe;end ty'dth 

down to the worſe, contrary to their natural Inclinai 

to change; but nothing contributed ſo much towards 
ſtructing a Revolution, which ſeem'd to be ſo ne, 
Cromuel s Celerity. At St. Johzſton's, which was 
render'd to him, he had receiv'd Intelligence oft 
Preparati- King's entering England. That Place is far up in 
ons of the land, and yet all the Country, being ſo great an Eu 
Rebels, between that Town and London, receiv'd the nece(l 
Orders from that General in a very few Days. Beit 
Lambert and Harriſon, Fleetwood, Dean, the Lord Gr 

Groobly, Desborough,' and ſeveral other Officers of 

own bringing up, took the Field, and ated in their! 

veral Provinces. The ſame Spirit, the ſame Vig 

the ſame Activity, and the ſame Arts, were every wit 

made uſe of to keep the People peaceable, and end 

rage the Soldiers to eſpouſe the worſer Cauſe. Wai 

every one of thoſe Officers rais'd conſiderable Bodit 

Men for Cromwel, he, after leaving Monk with 6 

Men, to carry on the War in Scotland, haſted into! 

land, to animate the Parliament then in a Conſternau 

on account of the King's Approach, and check the! 

ple of London, who are always more favourable to th. 

that oppoſe the Government in being, than to th. 

that bal it in their Hands. All was quiet when he d 

near, and the City expreſs d ſo much Zeal to * 
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rper, that a compleat Army march'd out to meet 16317. 
| at the Rendevouz. All the Rebel Forces joyn'd WW 
een the Thames and the Severn, where Fleetwood and 

caus'd thoſe they had brought from Lpton to croſs 

rec Water, and met thoſe Cromwe! bought from Mar- 

„being all-together no leſs than 60000 fighting 


N. 

vt his Army, tho' ſo numerous, was leſs formidable The Scots 
ts Strength, than for the Zeal nich inſpir'd it for , 
Cauſe it was ingag'd in. The King's was accus'd of er hem. 
7h g more indifferent; and ſome reported that the ſelaes. 
0 had betray'd him. They endeavour'd to clear them- 
es in Print, proving that they had not betray'd him, 
did not ſufficiently make out that they had not 
zken him, and the Blame lighted chiefly on the 
alry. FI 
ani RF loſt no Time; but as ſoon as he had taken Worceſter 
jew of the King's Forces lying about the City, re- Fb. 
d to fight them. On the 3d of Seprember, a Day fa- 
o the Scots the Year before on account of the Battle 
Dunbar, Cromwel attack'd the King's Camp, being 
Thirds more numerous than his Majeſty. He began 
WPowick Bridge, which was guarded by Montgomery, 
Wn likely enough to have made it good, but a Wound 
eceiv'd, and which made him withdraw, diſcou- 
d his Men. They gave Ground, and that Poſt was 
loſt. That ill Succeſs made the King reſolve to 
ch out himſelf, and fall upon the Enemy, in the 
og on the other fide of the City, with his Foot, 

ehav'd themſelves very well. He at firſt took. 
ze Cannon, and had his Horſe been more numerous, 
hoſe he had, fought better, he would have put the 
%% Army into ſuch Diſorder, as might have occa- 
'd a Rout. The Cowardice of the Scottiſh Horſe ob- 
Qed the King's making his Advantage of thoſe Mo- 
ts, which once loſt neger return again. He was 
d to retire to the City, where having rally'd thoſe' 
t fled, heled them on again to prevent the Enemies 
ring the City with them. It might ſtill have been 
d, had not Leſley's Horſe, which had ſuffer'd very 
e, refus'd the King to go back. Then the Earl of 
eland, James Hamilton, Careleſs, and ſomey more of 
ſe that were about his Majeſty, and moſt concern'd 
his Safety, perceiving the Caſe was deſperate, —_— 

im 
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1651. .him to retire, whilſt there was Time ſo to do, an} 
Www that Purpoſe form'd a ſmall Squadron, with which th 


E ſcape, 


King, at their Perſwaſion, drew off in good Time, 
ſooner was he 5 | 


held the Rebels in play a while at Sudbury Gate, Þ; 


e, but Fleerwood entering the Cin 


ö 
] 


Way which in the Confuſion had been neglected, ob! ne 
thole who {till fought to retife to a Fort, where ral 
fuſing to ſurrender upon the firſt Summons, they * Ce 
forc'd, and all put to the Sword. Thus ended the! th 
tle at Worcejier, where by a decifive Victory obtain * 
the Engliſo Tyrant cut off the lawful Sovereign f & 
all Hopes of recovering the Throne, but ſuch a; ler 
pended on the Protection of him, who needs no dd oo. 
Power but his own to raiſe and pull down whonif plic 
pleaſes. Three Thouſand Men {lain upon the Piel * 7 
Battle, five Thouſand taken, and the reſt diſpel 
left the King no other Courſe to take, but to com * 
himſelf out of the Kingdom, and even that was no « ſuc 
Matter to compaſs; Cromwe! having taken all poſſi on; 
Precautions to prevent his Eſcape, even to Pam 12 
the Relieving, or Concealing him, upon Pain of Dex * 
and offering a conſiderable Sum of Money (a Thu's — 
Pound) to thoſe that ſhould diſcover him, The! | e 
gers that Prince ran through, and his Adventur WR ; 
mak ing his Eſcape, are too curious a Part of the! E 
ſtory of the Revolution I am writing, to be omit | 5 
by me. deliver them from the written, and vet * 
| Accounts of credible Perſons, who had them from! 5 

Mouth. | bes 4 
Ne King: His Majeſty left Worceſter attended by fifty Horſe, . 
which Number were, the Duke of Buckingham, l be 
Earls of Derby and Lauderdale, the Barons Talbot! def 
Wilmot. Leſley had joyn'd him with the Horſe, vb CE 
he pretended to lead back into, Scotland; but wheti ht 
the King thought he could not perform it, or wheel bs op 
he was out of Conceit with the Scots, when they! bh 
paſs'd Barbon Bridge, he let them, and got as far u | 
could from Worceſter, and his Enemies. As long at nd 
was near enough to be taken for a Royaliſt that fledalt Ui 
the Loſs of the Battle, he kept his Party together, | d p 
fear of being inſulted by the Peaſants, or expos' Ne 
the Brutality of any Soldiers that might be {trajl ea 
about for Plunder. When he was paſs'd that Dang y 


the difficulty was to find a Retreat, where he mit 
t 
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thout being known. He proper it 30 the Earl of 
ry, who told him, that after his being defeated by 
burn in Lancaſvire, and flying a tedious Way, he 
ne to a Place, where a Country Fellow, who had ſe- 
ral Brothers, all of ghem as ara as himſelf, had 
ceal'd him ſo ingeniouſly, that no Man had perceiv'd 
that the Place was call'd Boſcobe/, not far' diſtant 
m where they were, near the Edge of Shropſhire 3 

the Country Man's Name was Pendrel, a Man of 
ſcretion in his way, conſiderate, who wanted not for 


plick. This laſt Qualification was none of the leaſt 
it prevail'd upon the diſtreſſed Monarch to reſolve 
on Boſcobel for his Retreat. He had been convinc'd 
many Examples, that the Catholick Education teach- 
ſuch a ſtrict Loyalty to Kings, as is not to be found 
ong Seftaries ; and the Services done him by the Pen- 
at Boſcobel were farther Teſtimonies of that Truth. 
e Gifford,then in the King's Company, who was of that 
untry, undertaking tobe the Guide, they came late 
light to Mhiteladies, formerly a Monaſtery of Nuns 

the Ciſtertian Order, where one of the Pendrels liv'd. 
obe is not far from thence, but it is likely his Ma- 
ty would not go direQly thither, for fear ſo many 


> Secret of hisDefeat and Eſcape, and making t 
thfully promiſe they would aſſiſt him to their utmoſt, 
eſe Methods being taken, the King diſmiſs'd his Re- 
ue, who were for going to join Leſley, keeping only 
mot, whom he ſent to London, reſolving to fellow 
m thither. For his Guide he gave him John Pendrel, 
ird Brother tò him he was going to be conceal'd by. 
hen his Majeſty had given theſe Orders, he re- 
n'd himſelf entirely into the Hands of the Pendels, 
o cut off his Hair, diſcolour'd his Face and Hands, 
d put him on an old Suit of Clothes, which ſufficient- 


tead of Hoſcobe/ they conceal'd him in a Wogd, where 
y contriv'd a Hut, in which he liv'd ſevesal Days. 
| . : ; God, 


E 


od Senſe, of an untainted Probity, but a Roman Ca- 


liſguis'd him. This done, without loſing any Time, 


buld be acquainted with his Place of Rettgat. They x, ,, 
ted at Whiteladies, where the Earl of Derby ſending , 1 by the 
his Hoſt William Pendrel, and his Brother Richard, Pendre 
tthe King into their Hands, after truſting them __ | 
em 


* 


\ 

1 
e ſome Reſt in Safety, and adjuſt Meaſures for de- 1651. 
rting the Kingdom, in caſe he could not ſtay in i. 


ncea V 


- 


* 
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| 1651: God, whoſe Providence particularly watches 9 

EKings, had put it into the Hearts of the Penarels to a 
| ry his Majeitygaway from Whiteladies, No ſooner u 
1 he gone thence, than a Company of Soldiers coming 
ſearch'd the moſt ſecret Places, and gavenotice, thy 
ſoon as the Fight at Worcęſter was over, Cromue! | 
ſent out ſuch Parties every way, to ſeek for the Ki 


The Rain hinder'd that whichieame to 7/bireladies MP" | 
ranging about, and gave his Majeſty the Opportu CO1 
more peaceably to take what little Suſtenance and | 9 
his Hoſts could procure him in that wild Place. Ric | 
Pendrel brought him a Pillow from his Houſe, aui. 
the way call'd a Kinſwoman of his, in whom he col d, 
confide, to bring him ſome Whitmeats, Butter, he 
Eggs to eat. The King was ſtartledat the fight of th 
and not knowing whether Pendrel had entruſted if a 
with the Secret, to be ſatisfy'd in that Point, he dd, 
her, How ſhe durſt reſolve to be true to one that viii ad, 
been of the King's Party? The Woman did not deci © 
whether ſhe knew the Secret or not; but anſwer'd, | uy 
would be true to him till Death; which Words e © 
ſpoke with ſuch an Air of Sincerity, that the King fa of 
her no more, and made a 2 Meal of what | En 
brought him, which Hunger made more delicioust le 
3 . 2 2 had eo eaten. P "x = 
es 10 en the King had eaten and ſlept a whi | Ez 
Madeley: ſolv'd to go into Wits, 8 he 44 5 eſs 
among whom he might ſtay in Safety, till an Oppor 7 - 
nity could be found to conduct him to London, whi | 
Wilmot was to expect him. This made him aft ” 
Hoſts, whether they knew any Body near the ö ſt 
that would conceal him till he could get over that Rint 5 
and Richard anſwering, that one Wolf who livd bo 
Madeley, would do him ſo much Serviee, and that Jy 
could anſwer for his Honeſty, the King reſolv'd to! PC 
forward the next Night, as he did, following Ra... 
Pendrel, who was his Guide, a-foot. « _ ©: 
They had but fix Miles to go, but the Night was" | ot 
dark, and the Way ſomewhat intricate, and an A | N 
dent made it ſtill the worſe for his Majeſty. A, 
paſs'd by a Mill, the Miller hearing the Gate oil wa 
which ſhut the Bridge over a Brook, ruſh'd out off mw 
Houſe, and in a baughty manner aſk'd; whither tj ir 
were going at that unſeaſonable Hour, and they f go 
| on) 
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ty | 
| Bridoe, ran through the Water, the King following 
15 by the Noiſe his wet Clothes made ; for he coul 


ly ſee him. The Darkneſs prevented the Miller's 
uit, beſides that being very fat, he could make no 
t ſpeed. Thus th&y came to Madeley, where Pen- 
communicating the Secret concerning the King to 
F that loyal Subject did all that lay in his Power to 
> his Prince. Having conceal'd him the beſt he 
d, he went himſelf to the River to fee how Matters 
d, but found all the Banks ſo beſet with Soldiers, 
he went home fully reſolv'd to diſſwade the King 
that dangerous Paflage. His Majeſty believ'd him, 


Dad, whether there were no Parliament Soldiers 
t. Going his Round he met one, who agreeably 
riz'd the King. This was Colonel Careleſs one of 
e brave Men, who to gain his Majeſty time to get 
of Worcęſter, and make his Eſcape, went to ſtop 
Enemy at Sudbury Gate, where having behav'd 
ſelves reſolutely, as long as they thought it requi⸗ 
or the King to get off, every Man took his own 
We, ſome flying, others ſurrendring themſelves. 
eſs was one of thoſe that fled, of the Country a- 
+ Boſcobel, knew the Pendrels, and was com̃e to ak 
> Relief of them in his Diſtreſs. The King had 
one of his Feet, and it put him to much Pain; to 
y ſome Remedy to it, he went at Night to Pendrel's 
ſe, but ſtaid no longer than his Foot was bathing, 
to eat ſomething; after which he return'd wit 
eſs into the Wood, where Pendrel, who never 
ght his Gueſt ſafe enough, made him get up into a 
e Oak, which had a hollow Branch big enough to 
eal him and Careleſs. There he ſlept leaning on 
faithful Officer, and came not down till conducted 
Il the hiding Place of Huddleſtone, a Catholick Prieſt, 
then did his Majeſty conſiderable Service, which 
2member'd all his Life. 1 ä 


> > 


2 - — = 


c_—_— 


kulk'd in thoſe Parts; and one day one of the Pen- (ty 
going upon ſome Buſinefs to a neighbouring — 
| ages 


— # => _—_ 


42 to open the Gate, without anſwering, be run 1651. 
l d, bidding them ſtand. Then Pendrel leaving WY 


return'd with his Guide to Boſcobel; went into the Return to 
dd, and ſtaid in his Hut, whilſt Richard obſerv'd Boſco 


was hard for his Majeſty to lie long at Boſcobe! with+ Pendtels, 
deing diſcover'd. A Report was ſpread abroad, that their Fide- 
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1 1651. lage, found ſome Soldiers there, whoſe Officer kng 
#þ# Www ingwhence he came, queſtion'd him ſtrictly about i ol 
King, aud promis'd him a great Reward, if he co buſt 
| put him in the way to find the King. Pendrel faults le 
not the leaſt upon that nice Trial; he kept the Kiy N 
Secret; but his Majeſty concluding, from this Ad]! *" 
4 ture, that it could not be ſafe fag him to ſtay in 2 
that was ſuſpected by his Enemies to entertain hin, I C 
ſolv'd to remove, and lie hid elſewhere. That Pj 
who had gone to conduct Milmot to London, told 8 
King of another Place at his return, after acquaint 1 Ws 
him, that all the moſt By-Roads to London, were oo. / 
of Soldiers, that the Baron could not go, but {lai 1 - 
Moſeley, at one Mr. Vhitgrave' s, where he lay in Y 
ty till the Roads ſhould be clearer for him to m * 
nber: 1 - 
Goes to His Majeſty hearing this News, and perceiving i ©* 
Moſeley. eager his Enemies were to find him out, alter'd his 1 
ſolution of going to London, for that of departing Mi 1 
Kingdom as ſoon as poſſible, and caus'd himſelf u 
conuRted to Mr. Whitgrave's, where he took lea Ps 
the Pendrels, who had attended him thither, with! - 
Husband of the Country-woman, who carry'd him ſa 1 | 
thing to eat, the firſt Day he lay in the Wood. i 
S-arch His Majeſty found Wilmot at Moſeley, but the T1 * 
- there for ſure they conceiv'd at meeting was allay'd by an im * 
bim. nent Danger, which much threatned them both. Tu h 
had not leiſure to agreeupon the Way and Methodti ** 
were to take, before a Company of Soldiers appear Ln 
Whitgrave's Gate, reſolv'd to come in. It was a lh 8 
neſs to reſiſt: Whitgravehid his Gueſts, and open di. 
Doors with ſuch an Air of Aſſurance, that the Sold ke 
had the leſs Inclination to make a narrow Search. I. * 
ſame Day the King was told there had been a Seatd og 
Whiteladies, where the commanding Officer had {ent t 90 
times clapt a Piſtol to the Breaſt of one of the Pen e 
who liv'd there, to make him diſcover where! *F 
King was. | | 1 . 
Removes to The Danger thus daily increaſing, bis Majeſty! ly t 
Bentley. ſolv'd to draw as near the Sea as he could, to be! dm} 
Readineſs toembark upon the firſt Opportunity. e. 
ving communicated his Deſign to Whitgrave, and re 
Mr. Lane, a Neighbour of his, and a ſafe Man, f * 


latter readily undertook to convey the King — 
q 71 4 
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, and in order to it, took him away to bis own 1651. 
vuſe at Bentley. Lane had a diſcreet Siſter, who be 
let into the Secret, by the King's Conſent, found 
> Means to go to. HBriſtol, which his Majeſty approv d 
nd ſucceeded well. She had a Kinſwoman ready 
ein, at 2 Place called Norton, near that City. Un- 
Colour of vifiting that Kinſwoman, Mrs. Lane got 
2 Horſeback behind the King, who was in another 
guiſe, and paſs'd for her Servant. A Woman a 
Wr{cback behind another Man follow'd for Decency, 
ilmot went with them, carrying a Hawk on his 
t, and Dogs, like a Falconer. 
During this Journey, which laſted three Days, the Goes to 
g met with ſeveral Adventures, ſome of which di- Norton. 
ted, and others made him uneaſy. Scarce had he 
vcd fx Miles, before his Horſe loſing a Shooe, 
vent himſelf to the next Village to have him ſhod, 
t he might look like the Perſon he repreſented, 
ilſt he held up the Horſe's Foot, the Smith ask'd 
n, What News, and whether the King was not yet 
en? His Majeſty anſwer'd, without hefitating, 
hat he had heard nothing of it, but it was likely he 
gone back into Scotland. I don't believe it, ſaid the 
it, but rather think be lies conceal'd in England. I ui 
e where, for the Parliament has promis'd a Thouſand 
nds to any one that ſpall diſcover bim. 
"bis diſagreeable Dialogue ended with the putting on 
the Shooe, which being over, the counterfeit Ser- 
t took up his Miſtreſs again, and rode on till they 
me near Eveſpam ; where being to croſs a Ford on the 
on, about a Mile from the Town, ſome of them 
rceiv'd Horſes ſaddled on the other Side. The King 
s for going through, but he that guided them 
ought it not convenient. They took a compaſs about, 
t got nothing by it, for they had more Cauſe to fear; 
2 King and his Company, at two or three Hun- 
2d Paces Diſtance, coming in Sight of thoſe very Sol- 
Irs they would have avoided. They came off with 
ly the Fright, The King went on boldly, and his 
dmpany look'd fo like a Country Family making - 
fit in the Neighbourhood, that thoſe Soldiers, who 


re looking for him, never had the leaſt Notion that 
was the Man, | - 


| = | Through 
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165r, Through theſe and the like Adventures his Majeſty 


. 


nde his Way to Norton. He was there look'd upon ay 
Accidents. a Servant; but that he might have a good Bed, and be 


ther e. 


The 


RX. 
Korn. 


better us'd than the others, Mrs. Eane, who paſs'd for 
his Miftreſs, pretended he was troubled with an Ague, 
and therefore had him lodged in a little Room, where 
there was a good Bed, and ſhe ſent him ſomething to 
eat. That Fiction gave the King an Opportunity to 
diſcover that there was a Loyal:Spirit in that Quarter, 
A Phyfician coming to ſee him, and perceiving he was 
not very Sick, drank the King's Health, and forc'd him 
to pledge it. The next Day, when he was at Breakfaſl, 
a Man, who ſaid he came from Worceſter Fight, and had 
ſeen the King there, put his Majeſty into ſume Uneafi- 
nels, for fear he ſhould know him; but it ſoon appear d 
that what he ſaid was falſe, when being ask'd about the 
King's Shape and Mien, whom he affirm'd he had ſeen 
Twenty Times, he anſwer'd very ſhort, He is Four In- 
ches Taller than you. ea 
Whilſt the King was recovering himſelf of the Fright 
that extravagant Fellow had put him into, another diſ. 
creeter Perfon knew him through his Diſguize. This 
was one Pope, Butler to the Gentleman where he was, 
who having formerly ſerved under him, when he was 
Prince of Vales, remember'd his Features too well 
to be miſtaken. He flay'd till they were alone to dil- 
cover to him, that he knew the Secret. Then caſting 
himſelf at his Feet, he ſaid, You are the very ſame, Sir; 
it was not long before I knew you, and it would be in vain 
for you to conceal your ſelf from me; you may ſafely own it. 
But conſider, that others may diſcover it too, and make haſte 
out of the Way, where ſo many are ſearching after you, and 
ſeching your Deſtruftion, If I can be ſerviceable to you, 1 


ſhall think, my ſelf happy. Make Tryal of my Zeal, and re- 


ly upon my Loyalty, His Majeſty was ſurpriz'd, and at a 
EM with this freſh * api He Coe Danger of 
Truſting a Man he did not know, and of ſeeming to 
miſtruſt one who might make out what he ſaid. In 
this Confuſion, the Sincerity that appear'd in the Man, 
made him reſolve to deal plainly. The Event ſhow'd he 
had judg'd right. Pope did his Majeſty very confidera- 
ble Service ; and was one of thoſe that contributed not 
the leaſt towards his Eſcape. It was he that advis'd him 
to Windbam's Houſe, where that Monarch —_ 19 
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Days in much Safety, waiting for an Opportunity to 1651. 
imbark. AYR 
That was no eaſy Matter, conſidering the Meaſures p,, of 
that were taken, that no Perſons unknown ſhould be Be Deaths 
ſhipp'd off; and it was dangerous offcring at it, the Ma- 
ſters of Barks, and other Veſſels ſuſpecting all hoſe they K 
did not know; to be the King, and fearing the Penaities 
threatned by the Parliament to all ſuch as ſhould con- 
ceal him. A Report was ſpread abroad of his being 
dead, which would have ſecur'd his Life had it hel 
longer; he was inform'd of ic by the ringing of Bells, 
and publick Rejoycing in all the Towns about the Place 
where he lay conceal'd ; but that Notion ſoon vaniſh'd; 
and did not contribute towards facilitating his Tran- 
ſportation. 5 
That Prince was doubly fortunate, which is very His good 
rare under thoſe dithcult Circumſtances I now ſpeak of; fortune in 
firſt in Regard that among ſo many Perſons, molt of Adv ,. 
them meanly born, as were entruſted with his Secret; 
none offer'd to betray him, or was tempted to accept 
of what the Parliament offer'd for diſcovering of him ; 
and in the next Place, for that ſo great a Nuinber of 
Confidents all ſerv'd him with Affection, and omitted 
nothing that might deliver him out of the Hands of his 
Enemies. Windham us d all the Means a mighty Zeal 
could dictate to a Loyal Subject towards ſerving of his 
King. It was not long fince one Eſden, a Merchant; 
had convey'd the Lord Berk/:y beyond the Sea, from 
the Perſecution of the Parliament. 7/indham did not 
deſpair of gaining that Merchant; and prevailing on 
him to do as much for Wilmot is he had done for Berk- 
ly. To this purpoſe he went to Lyme, where Eſden 
liv'd, and diſcourſing him in private, conjur'd him to 
do the ſame Service to a Man of Quality of the Routed 
Party at Worceſter, as he had before done for another: 
He aſſur'd him he ſhould carry but two Men, Wilmot 
having but one Servant with him; of all his Family, ſo 
that it might be done without any Noiſe, or Danger. 
Eſden, who was obliging, made no Difficulty of doing 
Mindham and Wilmot the Service propos'd, and preſent- 
ly conducted the former to a Village called Charmau h, o Diſaps . 
the Maſſer of the Bark that had carry'd the Lo d Bork: vointed of 
ty over. They found him, agreed for the Poſſage, ap- hs Paſſage 
pointed the Day to go ay and 4 By-place, * 
2 the 
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1651. the Bark was to lye, to take in Vilmot and his Servant, 
WR, The King came thither punctually, but the Bark did not 
| appear, They ſtay'd long in Hopes the Maſter would 
at leaſt ſend Word why he did not come ; but all in 
vain ; none came, and all Things being dangerous, they 
halted away from a Place, where there could be no 
Safety for the King. They guefs'd at every Thing that 
might occaſion that Diſappointment, or Breach of the 
Maſter's Promiſe. No Man hit it, nor was it eaſy to 
imagine what had hap'ned. Eſden enquir'd and told 
them, that there had been a Fair at Lime the Day be— 
fore that appointed for imbarking, where the Parliz. 
ment's Ordinances againſt ſuch as ſhould conceal the 
King, or help to convey him away, had been publiſſid; 
that thereupon, the Maſter's Wife, underſtanding that 
he was to carry ſome Perſons he would not name to 
her, over into France, had violently oppos'd him, 
and the better to prevent it, had lock'd him up as he 
2 going to take ſome Linnen he had occafion for a- 

oard. 

This Accident oblig'd the King to leave Windham's 
_ Houſe, without owes well whither to go. He went 
| on towards Dorcheſter, attended by Wilmot, Windham, 
and one Peters, a Servant of his, who was their Guide, 
Wilmot's Horſe loofing a Shooe by the Way, had like to 
have diſcover'd the King. That Lord ſtopping to 
have his Horſe ſhod, in a Village where they had lain 
that Night, the Smith ask'd the Hoſtler, whence thoſe 
Gentlemen came, he anſwering, they ſaid they came 
from Exeter; the Smith reply'd, they came farther 
than that, and that the Shooes the Horſe had then on 
were made in the North. The Hoſtler upon theſe Words 
reflecting, that the four Horſemen would not have their 
Horſes un- ſaddled, nor did not go to Bed themſelves, wh 
concluded thence, that it was likely they might be ſome Ke 
Perſons of Quality; of the King's Army, routed at Mor- —_ 
ceſter, and that the King himſelfmight be among them. 15 
Upon this Conje&ure, he went to the Miniſter of the Ac 


Place, a zealous Patliamentarian, and told him what he E 
had fancy'd. It hap'ned fortunately, that the Miniſter * 
was then at his wicked Prayers, which he would not in- _ 
terrupt ; but the Noiſe of chat Accident, told aboutby fan 


the Smith, being ſpread abroad, the Parſon took the " 
Alarm, and gave Notice to the Magiſtrates. They "_ 


# 
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ran to Arms, ſearch'd about, and ſent out that Way 1651. 
they were gone. The King muſt have been infallibly | 
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taken, had he not turned ſhort upon the Left, inſtead of 


going on in the Great Road he was firſt upon. The 
Hoſt, who had a Reſpect for Vindbam, and had been 
his Servant, told him all the Story, which was giving 
the King Notice to uſeall poſſible Precaution to conceal 
which Way he went, and try all Means to get beyond 
the Sea. Both grew daily more difficult, by reaſon of 
the many Forces all about the Country, deſign'd for the 
Iſle of Jerſey. His Majeſty was ſurrounded by them e- 
very Moment, and could not go into any Inn, that was 
not preſently full of Soldiers and Officers. It can never 
be ſufficiently admir'd that he was not known. He was 
one Day very fearful of being found out by an Hoſtler 
atan Inn, who was helping him to bring the Horſes out 
of the Stable, for thoſe that paſs'd for his Maſters, and 
cry'd out to him ina familiar manner, I hape ſeen you be- 
fore, and don't think I am miſtaken ; I am glad to 2 you 
again. Theſe laſt Words ſomewhat abated the Fright 
occafion'd by the firſt, His Majeſty, to be better ſatis- 
fy'd of his Meaning, ask'd, where he had ſeen him; 
and he reply'd, I have ſeen , you at Exeter, in the War 
time; for ] liv'd there two Years, That again perplex'd 
the King who had commanded at Exeter. 25 Pre- 
ſence of Mind ſtood him in ſtead, and he anſwer'd ney 

unconcern'd, tho* making haſte to get up a Horſebac 
and follow his Maſters, That it was very true, for he re- 
member'd it, and had then ſerv'd one Mr. Porter; and 
when he came back they ſhould renew their Acquain- 
tance, Thus ended that Diſcourſe, which tho” not 
long, was very uneaſy to the Monarch. He diſengag'd 
himſelf very happily, and went on towards Salisbury, 
where John Coventry, Son to him that had been Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, provided for his lying con- 
ceal'd in a Widow's Houſe, till ſuch Time as Colonel 
Robert Philips, now his Confident, inſtead of thoſe that 
had attended him thither, and were diſmiſs'd, could 
1 him a Veſſel at Southampton. He found one, 
ut by ill Fortune, one. of the Companies that were go- 
ing to Jerſey, came and preſs'd it; ſo that he was to be- 
in again, Colonel Gunter provided another at Brighe · 
bemſted in Suſſex, by means of one Manſel, a rich Mer- 
chant, and his Friend, The King came and lay in a 
M 3 Place 
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1651, Place near by that Town, in order to be gone without 

WY luling any 1 ime, as ſoonas the Bark was ready. Man- 

ſel brought Teterſhal, the Maſter, thither, whom Wl. 

mot made toſup with him ; for he ttill went for the 
Maker, and the Monarch for the Servant. 

be firit part of the Meal paſs'd off, talking of the 

Tetex. Voyage they were to undertake the next Day, and the 

Goal King thought he had no farther Danger to run, bur that 

5 of his PaBage, when the Maſter unluckily looking on, 

knew him, and taking the Merchant aſide after Supper, 

ſaid to him, You bave impos'd upon me, and hax arded to 

ruin me. I know the King, I know him; it is he who is 

diſguis d like a Servant, and he that looks like bis Maſier 

is only a Confident to help make his Eſcape. You muſt needs 

know the Proclamation is out, forbidding all Perſons to con- 

ceal him, and what a Reward is promis d for diſcovering 

bim. The Merchant did all he could to undeceive the 

Sailor, being willing to be deceiv'd himſelf; for he did 

not then queſtion. 1 that Servant was the King, and 

therefore was the miore haſty to have him aboard. He 

conjur'd the Sailor, not to regard ſuch Fancies, which 

endanger'd an honeſt Man, and would bring him into 

ſuch Trouble as muſt ruin his Trade, and Teterſpal him- 

ſelf could reap no other Benefit but the Trouble of ha: 

ying betray'd one that confided in him. Mauſel ſpoke 

with ſuch Eagerneſs as gave Wilmot the Curiofity to 

hear him, verily believing the Diſcourſe concern'd 

himſelf. He drew near, and being inform'd what 

they debated on, ſeconded what the Merchant ſaid, 

with ſo much Money and fair Promiſes, that he pre- 

vail d on the Maſter, without convincing him. It 

was agreed he ſhould go home directly, get ready his 

Bark, and fail the next Day. All being thus fix'd, the 

Maſter haſted home, and in a hurry ask'd his Wife for 

his Clothes and Proviſions. You are in great baſte, ſaid 

The, uby can't you ſtay till to morrow ? And he Gull preſ- 

ſing her, Go, ſaid ſhe, I perceive you are about carrying 

the King over; God ſpeed you, and him too. It is a dan- 

gerous Undertaking, but provided you ſave him, I will be 

ſatisfy'd to beg my own and my Children's Bread, as long 

es I five. Theſe Words encouraging him, Teterſhal or- 

der'd his Affairs that the Bark might be ready to fail the 

next Morning by Five of the Clock. It was done ac- 

cordingly, and the Bark came at the Time appointed 


Is known 
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to the Place, where it was to take in his Majeſty. Wil. 1651. 
mot went aboard, attended by the King, ſtill in his Diſ-= &yo 

uiſe, and by thoſe who hel pd to procure him that Veſ. [nbarks, © 
fel. They took their Leave very affectionately, and „ 
then Manſe! going up to the King, took him by the 
Hand and kiſs'd it, ſaying, Sir, I was willing your Ma- 
jeſty ſhould deceive me : God ſend you, ſafe to your Port, and 
that you may ſoon return to reign in Peace over your King- 
doms. The King anſwer d ſmiling, that whenſoever 
that ſhould come to paſs, he would remember the 
Service he had ſo generouſly. done him. Being aboard 
with him that paſs'd for his Maſter, they put to Sea, 


and ſail'd all the Day, ſo ſucceſsfully, that at Night they Lands in 


reach'd Fecawp, whence his Majeſty proceeded to Pars, France, 
and arriv'd there on the zoth of Ofgber, 1651. 
_ Whilſt the lawful Sovereign with ſo much difficulty Cr m- 
ſav'd his Life, the Uſurper reap'd the Fruits of his wel's Tr 
Victory in Peace. London had receiv'd him in trium- #75 at 
phant Manner, and all Societies had flatter d him with “eme, 
the pompous Title of Father of the People, and Deli- 
verer of his Country, Above 5000 Priſoners had grac'd 
his Triumph; wy few of thoſe that eſcap'd from the 
Fight having miſs'd falling into the Hands of the Parlia- 
ment Forces, which beſet all the Roids. Thus, ex- 
cepting only the Duke of. Buckingham, Talbot, Leviſton, 
and ſome few others, who had as good Fortune as the . 
King, and croſs'd the Sea, almoſt all the Great Men on 
the King's Side were made Priſoners. Duke Hamilton, 
the Earls of Derby and Lauderdale, Colonel Maſſey, 
Montgomery, Middleton, and Leſley, were of that Num- 
ber. Duke Hamilton dy'd of his Wounds ; the Earl of 
Derby was beheaded.  Cromwel caus'd the Parliament to 
grant all the reſt a General Pardon, but with ſuch du- 
bious Clauſes, as left him the Liberty of excepting any 
that were againſt his Intereſt, dab 

The Re- union of all Parts of the Britiſs Monarchy un- And 4. 
der the Government then eſtabliſh'd, the News where - broad. 
of was brought the Uſurper one upon another, after his 
Victory, would have render'd this the moſt conſpicu- 
ous Year of all his Life, had it not been his Fate to ad- 


vance in Proſperity till his Death. ; 
Mouk , left by him in Scotland, puſli'd on that Con Scotland 
queſt with ſuch: Vigour, that as ſoon as Cromwel was redus ds 


gone, Sterling was ſurrender'd to him, Dundee was 
2301 SE: taken 
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And Ire- 


land; 
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taken by Storm, and Aberdeen open'd its Gates. No 
other Place durit withſtand him. In the mean while, 
Alured defeated the Earl of Leven, and other Lords that 
kept the Field. The Marquiſſes of Argyle and Huntley, 
the Earls of Glencarn and Athol, who were the laſt that 


ſubmitted; but ſome being overthrown by Morgan, and 


others by Neceſſity, they all yielded to the Conquerors, 
and with them to their common Mafter. 

Ireland held out longer, as not having expos'd its 
Forces, like Scotland, to the Hazard of. a Battle ; and 
had they been well united, could the Catholicks, who 
were molt numerous, and the Proteſtant Royaliſts have 
agreed among themſelves ; Treton, as able a Man as he 
was, could not have ſubdu'd them. He made his Ad. 
vantage of their Diviſions, and attacking them ſeaſon- 
ably, when weaken'd by Diſcord, took from them a. 
terford, Duncanon, Athlone, and laſtly, Limerick. After 
this laſt Conqueſt he ended his Days, a Man for his ex- 
traordinary Talent for-Buſineſs, and for Villany, wor- 


thy the Place he held in Cromuel's Eſteem, and Alli 


1652. 
Scotland 
and Ire - 
land uni 
ted tc En 


ance. After his Death Coot took Galway, and ſo all Ir. 


land fell under the Dominion of the _—_— Fleetwood 


was made Governor of that Iſland, and was doubly Sue 
ceſſor to Teton, by marrying his Widow. 6 79 

From that Time forward, thoſe two Nations, tho 
never ſo unwillingly, continued ſubmiſſive to the new 
erected Power. Some little Commotions there were 
afterwards in both of them; but Mon in Scotland, and 


land B. Fleetwood in Ireland, took ſuch good Order, that none 


ſtirr'd without ſuffering for it; and at laſt Ireland, and 
even Scotland, which had ſtruggled ſo hard to avoid be- 
ing united to the Engliſʒi Monarch, when govern'd by 
Kings, were brought to it under an Evgliſh Common- 


_ wealth, ſet up by a private Man. 


The Iflands depending on the Three Kingdoms fol- 
low'd their Example. Man, Jerſey, Gernſey, the Or- 
cades, own'd the new Power, without much Com- 

ulſion. Some Forts in Jerſey held out, but expe&- 
ing no Relief they yielded to Force, and ſurren- 


der'd. 


Thus Cromwel re- united all Parts of the Dominion more 


cloſely than ever they had been; for having been diſ- 


member'd upon the Fall of their Sovereigy, they were 
liok'd together again by him that had caſt him * 
1 . raiſe 


„ 
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raiſe himſelf into his Place. He was already in Poſſei- 1652. 
on of the Authority, the Power, and the Profits; but itil 
he wanted ſomething which he would needs add. The 

Title of General he enjoy'd gave him no farther Charac- 

ter than to command the Army, he wanted a Title 

that would give him Power over both the Army and 
Parliament. His Policy towards the Engliſh was to at- 

tract Honour, and not to invade it; for he knew their 

Genius to be equally Prodigal in beſtowing againſt Diſ- 

cretion, and in refuſing contrary to Juſtice, according 

to the Impreſſion made on them. 

The artful *I'vrant knew ſo well how to bring about His Arts, 
ſuch a Defign, when all Things were fitly diſpas'd for 
the Purpoſe ; that inſtead of being oblig'd to rouſe up 
the People, he pretended to reſtrain them; and thus 
whil{t he ſatisfy'd the Ends of his Ambition, he gain'd F 
Applauſe for his Modeity. According to this Scheme, 
perceiving that the Parliament through long Uſe of talk- 
ing in a Sovereign Manner, made Advances towards 
engroſſing that Power, he reſolv'd to Diſſolve them, 
as fearing, that in the Diſpoſition they were, thoſe 
Republicans would . ſcarce conſent to his aſſuming 
— which would give him a Superiority over 
them. 

There having been no Union between the Army and The 4 
the Parliament but what Cromwel had cunningly made Peri 
and ſupported ; it was eaſy for him to break it; and by the Parlia- 
ſetting thoſe two great Bodies at variance, to employ ment. 
the one for the De ſtruction of the other. To this Pur- 
pole he only needed to give way to a private Jealouſy 
the Army had conceiv'd againſt the Parliament ; the for- 
mer complaining, that the latter diſpos'd of all Things 
at Will; that they diſtributed among themſelves” all 
Employments of conſiderable Value; that they play'd 
the Kings, and inſtead of one, England had then many, 
who made. much leſs Account off the Laws, than the 
other they had made away with; that they embru'd the 
Kingdom in Blood, upon pretence of puniſhing thoſe 
who oppos'd the Government, but in reality to ſatisfy 
their own private Revenge; that they endeavout'd to 
perpetuate themſelves in an Employment wWich ought 
to be but for a Time, that ſo all the good Subjects of 
the State might ſhare in it; that the Parliament ought 
to be diffoly'd, and a new Repreſentative choſen by the 
. * a unl- 
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16 52. Univerſal Conſent of the People, according to the Scheme 
B lid when Monarchy was aboiiſh'd to ſet up a Common. 


wealth. 


The Divi» Theſe Complaints, which Cromue / had { uppreſs'd, as 


Fon 


long as it was convenient for him not to break off the 


beightued. good Underſtanding between the Parliament and the 


$ 


Army, broke out as ſoon as it was for his Intereſt to 
have them divided; and as ſoon as vented, produced 
the intended Effect. The Parliament anſwer'd in : 
haughty Manner, that it did not belong to the Army ta 
meddle with the Civil Government; that it was their 
Duty to obey the Orders given by them; and that if 
they did not keep within the Bounds preſcrib'd them, 
they ſhould want neither Means, nor Courage to re. 
duce them. This Haughrineſs provok'd thoſe People of 
a rough Proteſſion, and both Sides grew hot. The Par. 
lament was ſor disbanding part of the Army, under 
Colour that ſo great a Number of Troops was too ex- 
e for the State, and ti en diſperſe the reit, leaving 

ut one Half in London, and diſtributing the reit in ſe- 
veral Parts to coſerve the Royaliſts. The Army loud. 
ly proteſted, they would neither confent to the leſſen. 
ing of their Number, nor the diſperſing of their Body, 
and publiſh'd a Declaration, wherein, after laying down 
their Grievances and Demands, they regard a ſpeedy 


Anſwer. | 
The People hated the Parliament, and the Parliament 


avout Go- was ſenſible that if they were not ſupported by the Peo- 


Srrament. 


le, the Army would ſoon be uppermoſt, For this 
3 it was neceſſary to comply, and conſent that 
ſome Form of Repreſentative ſhould be thought of to 
ſucceed that Aſſembly; and what they could not carry 
by a high Hand they hop d to compaſs by Policy. It 
was agreed that 12 Deputies of the Army, and as many 
of the Parliament, ſhould endeavour to fix that Repre- 
ſentative. In fine, they met, but thoſe of the Parlia- 
ment did fo protra& the Time, by objecting the Laws 
of the Nation again all Forms of Government which 
were not to their Mind; that after rejecting many, 
they were about concluding by plurality of Votes, that 
they would leave the Parliament as it then was, only 
ſubſtituting new Members in the Places of thoſe that 
were dead, or ſhould die for the future. | 


Crom- 


| Under the Family of the Stuarts, 8c; 
cromuel, and the Forces, whoſe Deſigns would be 
quite ruin'd by that Project, refolv'd to oppoſe it; and 


y 1652. 


that General, who till then had look'd upon thoſe De. Cromwel 
bates, without ſeeming to eſpouſe either Side, declar'd nt the 


openly for the Army. His Declaration was ſoon fol- 
low'd by the Ruin of the Parliament, One Day when 
they were Sitting according to Cuſtom at Weſtminſter, 
he went thither, with ſome of the prime Officers of the 
Army, and a few Soldiers; and going roundly into the 
Houle, in an angry threatning Lone, ſaid, You have 
impos'd upon the People too long, and yrow Rich under Co- 
hour of Reforming the Gavernment. You ſhould fit here for 
the publick, Goad, but you think, of nothing but your own In- 
tereſt. You bave been put into this Place to «ſtabliſh a Com- 
monwealth, and you un dermine the very Foundations of it, 
by appropriating all Things to your ſelves, You have hi- 
therto deceiv'd us, but our Eyes are open, and we are re- 
ſolv'd to be your Tools no longer. Be gone quickly, and ſince 


you fill up this Place ſo unworthily, make Way for boneſter 


Men than your ſelves, Theſe laſt Words were ſpoken 


with ſuch Boldneſs, as ſtruck a Terror into all that Aſ- 


ſembly, They continu'd in a diſmal Silence, and one 


of them directing his Diſcourſe to the General, and 


preſuming to ſay, It was not Juſtice to run down the In. 
nocent as well as the Guilty; Cromuel immediately 
2 N up, and laying hold of three or four of them ſuc- 
ceſſively by the Cloaks, faid to one of them, You are a 


Knave ; You are a Sot, to another; You are a leud Fellow ; 


You are a faithleſs Man, to a third and a fourth, and thus 


drove them all out ſhamefully. The Speaker {eng | 


Rill, Harriſon 1 ha him out of his Chair; whic 
done, Cromwel declar'd the Parliament was Diſſolv'd, 


lock'd up the Doors, and Put oy a Bill, Tha Houſe u to 


be Let. This Scorn added to the Inſult, render'd all 
the Members of that Aſſembly as Cantemptible as they 
were before Odious, expoſing them to the Poets 
Satyrs, and the Jeſts of common Wits, whilſt the ge- 
nerality of the People and the Army loaded them with 


N 


arlia- 


ent out 
Doors 7 


1653. 


Curſes. The Council of State was diffolv'd as well as His Praci- 


| the Parliament; and thus Cromwela ſecond Time became ces to be- 


not only Supreme, but the Creator of a- Government. come A e- 
It was even in his Power to give it ſuch a Form as was lute. 


molt agreeable to his Defigns, and to take upon him ſuch 
à Character as he thought fit. The Army, whoſe _ 
| | ; e 
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1653. he had cſpous'd, and the People, become more ſubmiſ. 

ſie to him after that bold Stroke, were ready to con. 

5 ſent to any Thing. For the more Safety he thought it 
convenient not to be too haſty. Having made himſelf 
acceptable, he reſolv'd to ſhow that he was neceſſary, 
and to put Things into ſuch a Condition, that it ſhould 
be a Favour in him to accept of what they ſhould be ne. 
ceſſitated to confer on him, inſtead of being himſelf 
oblig'd, by demanding that which was not his Due. The 
Method he us'd to attain this End, was pretending z 
mighty Affection for a popular Government; exprel. 
ſing a great Averſion, not only againſt Monarchy, but 
even againſt Ariſtocracy, and propoſing a ſuitable Sort 
of Repreſentative. The Faction which was for a Popu- 
lar Government being much the ſtrongeſt, the Propoſal 
met with the greater Applauſe, in regard that the fin. 
cere Republicans had been, till then, jealous of his ex. 
traordinary Power. The Repreſentative Body he in. 
vented, at once diſpell'd all their Fears. They ſub- 
ſcrib'd the more readily to his Proje&s, becauſe he 
ſeem'd to make it his Buſineſs to comply with others, 
Thus at his Inſtigation an Aſſembly of 148, of all Sects, 
all Counties, and all Conditions, was form'd. Cromuel 
preſided in the Election, which was made by the Offi 
cers of the Army, according to his Direction. It was 
none of his Deſign that they ſhould chuſe able Men; ex- 
cepting a (mall Number of his own Creatures, whom he 
foiſted into this Gang, to have an Eye upon the reſt. 
Under Colour of picking out the honeſt Men, he pick d 
up a parcel of People of no Note, no Birth, no Learn- 
ing, and no Experience, molt of them of thoſe Fans 
tick Sets England ſwarms with, which are govern'd 
by a mad Zeal, and pretend to be inſpir'd. 

Bare- It was then order'd, That their, Authority ſhould con- 


bone tinue for ſix Months. It was long debated, what Name 


Parlia= they ſhould aſſume, and at laſt concluded, it ſhould be 

rent. that of the Parliament of England. Cromue/, who turn'd 
all Things to ſerve his own End, was well pleas'd that an 
Aſſembly, which he foreſaw would become Contempti- 
ble to the Nation, ſhould aſſume a Name, which he in- 

tended to render Contemptible. n 

Dey are This Piece of Policy ſucceeded in every Particular ac- 

perſwaged cording to the Scheme laid: by the fortunate General. 


* Reſign... As ſoon as the new Parliament began to exerciſe their 


Autho- 


their Shares therein according to their Poſts, at firtt 
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Authority, there immediately appear'd in all they did, 1653. 
and — more in de would have r not SW 

revented, fo much Incapacity, and ſuch an extravagant 
Conduct, that all Mankind cry'd out either to ridicule _ 
or complain of them. The. People were as firſt ſatiſ- 
fy'd with Talking, but at length they rais'd a Clamour, 
and that Clamour having brought Matters to the paſs 
the General defir'd, in order to produce the intended 
Effect, thoſe Friends he had in the Parliament play'd 
their Parts ſo well, as to perſwade the Majority to make 
no other Uſe of their Authority, but to refign it up to 
Cromwel, The Errors committed by the Aſſembly, the 
Contempt it was fallen into, and the Deſpair of correct- 
ing the Extravagancies of ſome Members, whoſe Beha- 
viour render'd the reſt contemptible, were the Motives 
for abdicating that Power they knew not how to uſe, 
The General's Capacity, his Experience, and the Aﬀe- 
ction ofthe People, were the Reaſons propos'd for put- 
ting of it into his Hands. 

The continu'd Succeſs of the Engliſh Arms under his Dutch 
Direction, in the War then carry'd on againſt the Mar. 
States of Holland, added to his Reputation. This War, 
which had been kindled by degrees upon mutual Diſcon- 
tents about Trade, and the entertaining of the King in 
Holland, began by an accidental Engagement between 
Blake and Van Tromp, on account of Saluting and Stri- 
king; the Dutch-man refuſing to ſubmit. to the other. 
The Event of the Battle then fought was doubtful e- 
nough, each of them claiming the Victory, according 
tothe Genius ofthoſe Nations ; and the ſame happen'd 
m four or five ſuch Fights that were between them ſuc- 
ceſſively; but at laſt the Engliſ Fleet gain'd great Ad- 
vantages over the other, the Durch Admiral was kill'd, 
and the States, at the time I now ſpeak of, fu'd for 
Peace at London, and had Ambaſſadors there to that 
purpoſe, 8 | ine 

The Honour of this Succeſs was divided between Refolution 
Comwe / and Blake, one of which had acted, and the to /et up 
other directed; and this freſh Acceſſion of Reputation C omwel. 
to the General did not a little advance the Intrigues 
carry'd on by his Friends, to perſwade the Parliament to 
reſign up the Government to him. The inferior Off- 
cers of the Army, who had conceiv'd Hopes of having 


ſeem'd 
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ſeem'd to oppoſe that Reſolution ; but Lambert, why 
thought himſelf likely to ſucceed Cromwel, manag'd 
them ſo well, that they permitted the Parliament t0 

roceed. It was reſolv'd; the General ſhould be de. 
fir'd to take upon him the Care of the Government, 
without any Companions or Aſſiitants. It was next de. 
bated under what Title he ſhould receive it, and the 
Engliſh being as extravagant in their Complaiſance i 
they are in oppoſing their Governors, the Buſineſs ran 
ſo high, that ſome were for making him King. 

Some ſay Comue / was not at all indifferent as to the 
Title of King, and that a Crown chartn'd him as much 
as it does other Men. If he lay under that Tetnptz: 
tion, that Strength of Reaſon which made him over: 
come it ſhews a ſublime Genius, which would have ren. 
der'd him worthy of that Political Superiority the Pe. 
ple had given him over them, had it been in their Power 
to give, or in his toaccept without doing wrong. For 
thoſe who ſay he was inclin'd to be a King, add at the 
ſame time, that he forbore, when he reflected, that the 
Pretence of publick Liberty, and the Hatred he had in. 


ſtill'd into the People againſt Kingly Government, had 


gain'd him that Reputation he ſtood poſſeſs'd of among 


the Englifo; and therefore, if he became a King himſelf, he 


ſhould overthrow the Foundation his Power was rais'd 
on, and build a Structure on Sand, which the firſt Storm 
of Adverſity would overturn; that he ſhould by that 
ſingle Action break through all his Maxims and Promi. 
Tes, and appear quite another ſort of Man; whereupon 
all Perſons altering their Opinion of; and Behaviour to- 


wards him, after look ing on him as the Aſſertor of the 


Dec lar d 
Protector. 


Publick Liberty, they would regard him as an Uſurper 
of the Regal Power, which would (hereby recover ma- 
ny Friends, becauſe if there muſt be a King, the lawful 
one would appear the beſt; chat the Regal Authority 
would never be more circumſerib'd than under the Title 
of a King, againſt whom the People lood upon their 
Guard; and whoſe Privileges were reſtrain d by Laws; 
which might be evaded under another Title. | 
Theſe were the Conclufions of a refin'd Policy, which 
ade Cromwel overcome or prevent the Temptation of 
being a King. Modetiy, the publick Good, the Defire 
of preſerving to the Eus / it that precious Liberty he had 
labour'd to acquire them, were the Motives he pre: 

tende 


Under the Family of the Stuarts, &c. 
be Bl tended for rejecting of that Propoſition. He was ſatisfied 
with the Dignity of Protector of the Commonwealth, 


governing alone; ofcalling and diſſolving Parliaments ; 
of making Peace and War; of making and appointing 
Officers and Magiſtrates; of conferring Titles and Ho- 


ne Wi yours ; of ifluing Proclamations; of beftowing Fa- 
as Wi yours ; of paſſing Decrees; of granting Pardons ; of 
an mak ing or breaking Alliances with foreign Princes, and 

in ſhort, of doing all that the Sovereign Authority en- 
he titles Monarchs to do, bating ſome ſmall Limi ations, 
ch which he conſented ſhould be inſerted into the Act for 


his Promotion, in order to continue ſome Shew of a 
Democrat ical Government, or the Shadow of a Repub- 
lick, to impoſe upon the People. 


he prevent the forming of many private Conſpiracies as 
gainſt him, and of ſome Parties that might have ruin'd 
him, had he been leſs watchful to diſcover, or leſs vige- 
rous in ſupprefling them. He had Spies and zealous 
Emiſſaries in all Places, from whom nothing could be 
conceal'd, Few confiderable Families were without a 


that Prince's Deſigns. By good Fortune he was diſco- 
ver'd, and made away, as ſo traiterous a Servant de- 
ſerv'd ; bur before he was found out, Cromwel had by his 
Means diſappointed a powerful Confederacy form'd a- 
vainit him, by two or three formidable Factions. The 
Royalifts and Republicans had conſfir'd together to ruin 
him, and their different Intereſts had not obſtructed 
their acting in concert againſt him, whom they look'd 
upon as their common Enemy. The Protector had 
ſuch rimely notice of their Proceedings, that none 
could ſtir without meeting his Puniſhment. Such as 


were not tranſported tothe Plantations, continu'da long 
time, expecting Death or Liberty. This Conſpiracy 
was to Cromuel a hundred-headed Hydra, which he was 
ſeveral Years cutting off; for ſtill freſh ones ſprung up, 


he had in ruling with many Fears and Vexations. But 


1 ſo prevalent was the Defire of Rule in him, that there 
never 


Penfioner of his. He had corrupted Manning, who was 
near about the King, and gave him Intelligence of all 


were taken in Arms ſuffer'd Death; thoſe who were not 
arm d, committed to Goals, where ſuch of them as ainſt lim. 


which made him uneaſy, and temper'd the Satisfaction 
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and under that Name was inveſted with the Power of 


As he could not deceiveall Mankind, ſo neither could His Palicy, 
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againſt the Contrivances of the Conſpirators; but ill 


1655. 


_— Par- Affection for a Commonwealth were again reviv'd, at. 
tament a 


gainſt him 


He pro 
traci 
time. 
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never appear'd the leaſt Inclination of purchaſing hit 


ſeffion of it, than to confer it on a 


Safery at the Price of his Ambition. He was not weary 
of his Life, and therefore us'd all Means to ſecure it 


he was more in loye with his Fortune than his Life, and 
conſequently ventur'd the cutting of it ſhort, that he 
might die at the Helm of Government. 

In vain did a Parliament, in which the Spirit of and 


tempt to contend with him about continuing the Power 
he was poſleſs'd of. He had himſelf conven'd that AL. 
ſembly inthe Year 1655. by the Authority given himaz 
Protector. He expected to have found nothing there 
but Submiſſion to his Will, and the better to bring that 
about had only ſummon'd the Houſe of Commons. He 
found himſelf much miſtaken, when after having ina 
lofty Speech expos'd the Confuſion the Nation was in, 
before the Government was committed to his Charge, 
and the flouriſhing Condition it was brought into by 
his Management; inſtead of returning Thanks, accord. 
ing to the uſual Cuſtom, a profound Silence was ob- 
ſerv'd, and they began the Seſſion by chuſing for their 
Speaker the ſame Lenthal, who had been ſo in the Par. 
liament ſo ſhamefully diſſolv'd by Cromwel in the Year 
1652. This Beginning was followed by another Step 
ſtill more offenfive to the Protector, which was a par- 
ticular Examination of the Act by virtue of which he 
bore that Title, and of the Powers annex'd to it. His 
Friends and Creatures exclaim'd againſt that Examina 
tion, alledging, that they ought to look upon that Alt 
as the very Foundation of the Government, which it 
was not lawful to retroſpect into; but whatſoever they 
could ſay, the others proceeded upon that Point, and 
the Act was harangu'd againſt, as an open Oppreſſion, 
contrary to the publick Liberty. Some one had the 
Boldneſs loudly to declare, that ſince they came ſo near 
to Monarchical Government, it were much better to 
continue it in the Royal Family, which had been.in pol- 
private Perſon, who 
could pretend no Right to it. 2 ; 

The Protector ſoon had an account of theſe Proceed- 
ings and Speeches, and did not ſleep upon it, but went 
to the Parliament, and made a bold Harangue ; but 


that failing of the intended Effect, he reſoly'd to have 


recourle 


- 
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recourſe to ſuch violent Remedies as. he was well ac- 
quainted with, The next Day he eaus'd ſome Troops 
to be poſted upon the Avenues that led to the Parlia- 
ment Houſe, and order'd thoſe who commanded them, 
not to permit any one to paſs without firit figning a Pa- 
per, containing theſe Words, I will be faithſa! to the 
Lord Proteftor, and vill not ſuffer the Form of Govern- 
ment under a ſingle Perſon to be alter d. Some were loath 
to ſign that which they were not willing to do; others 
were not ſo nice, and fign'd what was requir'd of them, 
with a Reſolution to do nothing but what they pleas'd 
themſelves. Thus that Parliament was a long time di. 
vided into two Factions, one of which was for confirm- 
ing, the other for leſſening Cromwel's Power and Autho- 
rity. Verbal Conteſts deciding nothing on either ſide, 
he ſtill exercis'd th Power they. were for abridging 
him, thus running off the Time appointed for the new 
Parliament to fit. TY 


17 


n 165%. | 


It was happy for the Protector, that his Enemies Diſoleet 
could not in five Months that Aſſembly was to fit, bring hi Farlia- 
to Maturity a Deſign well enough concerted to have em. 


ruin'd him. They had engag'd a conſiderable Part of 


the Army. Their Meaſures were well enough con. 
certed. They were to ſeize and impeach him before the 
Parliament, where he was to be try'd as the Subverter 
of that Liberty, which the People of England had pur- 
chas'd by ſuppreſſing of Monarchy. The Conſpirators 
waited an Opportunity to declare ſucceſsfully ; but 
whilſt they expected, r Pride diſcover'd 


them; the 5 Months were elaps'd, and Cromwel diſſolv'd 


the Parliament, and broke the Officers of the Army that 
had been concern'd in the Plot. The Danger he had 
eſcap'd made him take ſurer Meaſures than he had done 


before to continue his Power. He made ſeveral Regu- 


jations and thoſe very uſeful for the Civil Government, 
or 


the Reformation of Manners, and even for Religions 
for he affected to ſhow an extraordinary Zeal in things 
relating to the Service of God, which deceiv'd the Peo- 
ple. He puniſh'd Blaſphemers with the utmoſt Severi- 
ty, and caus d Sunday to be kept with ſuch Rigour, as 
might make Catholicks bluſh, and be a Pattern to de- 
vout Perſons 3 he himſelf always acting the godly Part, 
and preaching to others. Luxury, Games, and 3 
Shews were reſttain d by ſevere Laws ; and thoſe he 
e N enateg 
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1655. enacted for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, were no leſy 
or his Honour. | 

Courts all Whilſt he thus regulated the publick Behaviour, he 

Sets. labour'd to gain the Good- will of all Men in particular, 

uſing all thoſe Means he thought moſt proper to pleaſe 

thoſe he defign'd to bring over to his Party. He carry d 

himſelf in ſuch manner amid that monſtrous Diverfity 

of Sets, which have divided England fince the Roman 

Religion was baniſh'd, that no one of them thought it 

ſelf deſtitute of Favour inhim. According to his Diſpo. 

ſition, all Religions in themſelves were indifferent to 

him; with reſpect to Politicks, the Epiſcopal Party and 

the Puritans were naturally his Enemies, the former a 

Royaliſts, and the latter as Republicans. He perſecuted 

the firſt of them openly, they nolfeins ſo much as to- 

lerated, and only proceeded againſt the others privately 

and under-hand. At this time he had ſome Friends a- 

mong the Biſhops of the Church of England, whom he 

ſeem d to have a Reſpect for; and permitted their Fol. 

lowers to meet privately to perform the Divine Service 

after their Way. He behav'd himſelf much after the 

Tame manner towards the Catholicks, whom he never 

retended any Averſion to, unleſs it were in publick 

Places, to pleaſe the People, and be thought a zealous 

Proteſtant bo all forts of Sectaries. He was even leſs 

averſe to the Catholicks than to the Church of England, 

and an Hiſtorian of that Sect complains that the Jeſuirs 

never did the Reformation more Harm, and gain'd more 

Converts to their Church, than during his Govern- 

ment. Helaugh'd, as well as other Men, at Fanaticks, 

as Quakers, and ſuch like Mad-men, which the Spirit 

of Error has caus'd to abound in England in theſe lat- 

ter a; however he was kind to them, and was wil- 

Jing they ſhould think themſelves worthy of his Pro- 

tection. . Having proceeded ſo far in Hypocriſy, as to 

counterfeit Inſpiration, thoſe Sects, which take their 

own wild Imaginations for heavenly Motions, did not 

Jook upon him as remote from their Principles and Do- 

Etrines, and that Conceit made them adhere to him. 

The Independents were his favourite Set; but he was 

ſtill more Independent than they, and really of no Set, 

that he might the better manage them all. The out. 

ward Zeal he pretended to, for uniting all the Subjects 


of the BririſÞ Commonwealth in the ſame * * Vreca 
aith, 


of ; 


Under the Family of 3s Starts b. 2% 
aich, made him be conſider'd, by thoſe he impos'd 1655: 


pon, as the common Father of the Reformation eſti. YN, 


he Mpliſh'd throughout the three Kingdoms. 

lar, i cromuel was no leſs induſtrious to have Creatures of 1656. 
aſe {Wis own among all ſorts of Conditions. Fair Promiſes Pau nt up. 
y'd End popular Behaviour were the moſt uſual Baits he laid on all De 


o draw themto him; for he beſftow'd ſolid Favours on grees, 
ew, reſerving them ſgr himſelf and Family. Bating 
hat, he ſcarce omitted any thing that might pleaſe; 
e us'd all ſorts of Complaiſance, and could ſuit himſelf 
oall Humours and Tempers. Among the Godly he 
play'd the Zealot, waspolite among the N obilfty; and „ 
hunted with the Country Genlemen. He us'd at cer- d 


ted Wain times to kill Deer in his Parks, and diſtribute theni 
to- N mong the Country People of the Neighbourbood, with 
ly Wome little Money. They who had ſeen himamong the 
2- Nrmy- Officers and the Soldiers, would have thought he 
he Nad always liv'd among them, and underſtood no other 
ol. WE rofeflion, ſo great was his Familiarity with them, ſo 


aturally did he fall into their Way of Diſcourſe, and 
oin with them in Intereſt; Diverſion; and even in 
Play. 4 * | [ict 779 | 

Whilſt Cromwel by his Artifices gain'd the Affections Arbhurarf 
f ſuch as were diſpos'd to be deceiv'd by him, he was Proceed- 
oleſs vigilant over the Actions of progres and continu- Inge 


d, ly invented new Ways to diſcover all Plots contriv'd | * 
n gainſt him. Great Service was done him by 14 Major j 
re enerals, whom he ſent into ſeveral Parts, with extra- 

n- {ordinary Power, The Colour he made uſe of for ſo 


doing, was the raiſing anew Impoſition on all thoſe that N 
ad born Arms for the King, impos'd by his own Au- 1 
hority, as if he had wanted Money. He ſent thoſe 
lajor Generals to raiſe that Tax; but at the ſame time 
order d every one ofthem to obſerve exactly all that was 
lone within their ſeveral Diſtricts, and to ſend him an 
Account. Thus was he ſoon acquainted with every 
hing that happen'd throughout England, where thoſe 
Majors grew ſo formidable, that he was at laſt afraid of 
them himſelf, and after having made uſe of them to 
orm a Parliament, which was demanded. of him, and 
he could no longer refuſe, to his own Mind, he recall d 
them, and ſuppreſs'd that Imployment; - . 

s The Protector had this Bout taken all the neceſſary 
f recautions to have a Parliament for his Turn; and 
F i N 2 accord. 
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Parlia- 30 Scots, and as many Iriſs, to repreſent the whole Bod 
ment offers of the fine Commonwealth, whoſe Head he was. Tha 


— ; 


Crown, proceeded ſo far in it, as to preſs him earneſtly again 
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accordingly had all the Satisfaction he could expect fron Rep 
this, which mer in the Lear 1657. He had call'd toi 


Aſſembly apply d it ſelf altogether to flatter him, any 


accept of the Crown, and take upon him the Title a 1 * 
King; but the ſame Reaſon wich made him refuſe Pate 
the firſt time being ſtill in force, he held his former N rreec 

ſolution, and was ſatisfy'd with having the Protect hic 

ſhip cgntinu'd to himſelf, and made hereditary in Hill | 

F ail, | Vill: 

Cromwel's counterfeit Modeſty in refuſing the CromWnolt 
offer'd him by this Parliament, increas'd. the Numbe King 
of Fools that were deceiv'd by his Diſſimulation; bu tend! 

his open Ambition, which appear'd more manifeſt thafWPeac 
ever to all Menof Senſe, inthe Act that made the. Ti him, 
of Protector deſcend to his Children, provok'd the ter; 
publicans again. Lambert having now loſt all Hopes exec. 
lucceeding him, privately favour d them. The Roy Nort 
iſts think ing to make their Advantage of the new DinWWpleas 
ſion among the King's Enemies, prepar'd for anothe cbies 
Inſurrection, during which the King himſelf was to into 
over into England to countenance his Friends. VH hic 

Protector's Emiſſaries ſoon acquainted him with th S/ 

Intrigues; as many as were ſuſpected to have a handu che f 
them were taken up, and few df thoſe that could ot Er 
convicted eſcap'd unpuniſh'd. Lambert himſelf was di-Mp1y'd 
grac'd, and his Commiſſion given to Fleetwood, who wWadva 
newly come out of Ireland, the Protector having en T! 


Henry his ſecond Son to ſucceed him. | ON, \ 
An Accident had like to have done that in a moment; was 
which could not be brought about by ſo many powerfiſ . 
Parties, and 5 Conſpiracies, in ſ — Lei-, 
The Duke of Holſtein had preſented Cromwe/ with n Sie 
very fine Set of Horſes, who to ſhew a Sprightline(s|it:|! the ( 
becoming his Age, and much leſs his Dignity, got ino had | 
the Coach-box to make trial of them : As 4 as beſſ ing 
was ſeated the Horſes ran away, threw the Poſtilia het 
and him, ſo that his Clothes hanging either to the Fot tecto 
or Wheel, he was dragg'd a long time, and far. Try over 
Danger of the frequent Conſpiracies enter'd into again Ef 
"his Life, having prevail'd with him to carry Fire-ArmH= La 
privately about him, a Piſtol he then had went of, ” the y 
| | « Repo! 
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Report whereof made the Horſes the wilder, How- 1657. 
ever, that freſh Spring help'd to get him looſe, and the 
Wheels having miſs'd his Body, he was left ſtretch'd 
out upon the Ground. He was thought to by dead; but 
ame off with ſeveral Hurts and Contuſions, which 
were ſome Time in Cure. | 2h | 
The Tyrant's Hour was not yet come, and it was his His Pro- 
Fate to be fortunate as long as he liv'd, God had de-/perity., . 
reed to make him an Example of the vain Proſperity 
which blinds the Wicked; his Power ſtill encreas'd 
till his End; and could Honour be conſiſtent with a 
Villain rais'd by the Murder of a King, he had dy'd the 
10lt renown'd Man in Europe, Being Maſter of three 
Lingdoms, he beheld all the neighbouring States con- 
tending for his. Friendſhip, Holland had purchas'd a 
Peace upon hard Terms; the King of Portugal courted 
him, tho' affronted by him in the Perſon of his Mini- 
ter; whoſe Brother having kill'd a Man, had been 
executed at London, without any Favour ſhown. The 
Northern Crowns had done the ſame ; and that which 
pleas'd Cromwel's Pride more than all that, the Monar- 
hies of France and Spain, not being able both to enter 
into Alliance with him, had ſu'd for the Preference, 
which the former obtain'd., | | : | 
Spain had been forwardeſt; the Catholick King was Spain frft 
the firſt crown'd Head that own'd the Commonwealth 9wrs the 
of England. France had at leaſt the Honour to be firſt ap- Common- 
ply'd to, and even to reje& ſome Propoſals that ſeem'd wealth, 


. 


advantagious..  . E eh | 
The Queen Regent had the Reputation of that Acti- The Queen 

on, which happen'd thus. At the Time when Cromuel H France 

was preparing to make War upon the States, the Count ee 

D'Eftrades, fince Mareſchal, and then Governor of Dun- . 

kirk, was block'd up there by the Spaniards. He ſaw * : © 

a Siege coming on, and no Appearance of any. Relief, 

the Civil War continuing in France, and the Queen, who 

had been oblig'd to ſend away Cardinal Mazarine, ha- 

ving Occafion Ga her Forces elſewhere, for the Deſign 

ſhe had in Hand of Re-calling that Miniſter. The Pro- 

teQor taking the Advantage of that Opportunity, ſent 

over to Duxkirk,, and propos'd a Treaty to the Count 

D'Eftrades, by which he offer'd the Queen to maintain 

a Land Army, and 50 Men of War for her Service; if 

the would give him that Town, which ſhe was not able 
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1657. to keep. The Count gave Cromwel's Meſſenger an iH and 
Www Reception, and threaten'd to throw him into the Sea, To 
ever he made him ſuch a Propoſal again; but however. on i 
did not omit to give the Queen an Account of it. T wh 


Court was then at Poitiers, where the Cardinal, wh, of 
tho' baniſh'd, was ſtill advis'd with, being inform'd par 
the Treaty propos'd by the Protector, preſs'd her M urg 
Jeity to accept of it, as a ſure Means to eſtabliſh her A thi: 
thority againſt the Factions. The Queen Regent hu Mit 
many Reaſons to induce her to follow this Advice, aui the 
that of facilitating the Cardinal's Return was a conſide for 
able one. However, ſhe did not comply. The Scrup Ho! 


of putting a Catholick Town into the Hands of a Prot live 


ſtant Nation, and ent'ring into an Alliance with the * 
Uſurper of a Throne, which belong'd to a Grandſonu my 
Henry the I'Vth, prevail'd then with that religious Prin and 
ceſs above all other Confiderations. The Propoſal ww 155 
rejected; and conſequently Du»kirk taken, which du kink 


not return under the Dominion of France in a long Time to t 

ard after ſeveral Treaties. . cet! ries 
The 41ti- The Affairs of the French Court having taken anothe in w 
ance con- Turn, through ſeveral Intrigues, which are not fi very 
cludedwwith my Purpoſe, ſo that the Cardinal was re-call'd, and thei caul 
France. Prince of Conde, his implacable Enemy, oblig'd to 90 ſtria, 
| over to the Spaniards; the Cardinal becoming more a> Con 
ſolute fince his Return, than he had been before, mad] The 
the Queen Mother ſenfible of the Danger ſhe brough in t 
the Kingdom into through her Scruplef entering ih gain 
to an Alliance with England, whilſt Spain us'd all pol duc 
fible Means to ingage the Protector to joyn the Fo wat! 

ces of both Nations, in order to take Bonlogu and Cala the 
* Cardenas had ſet that Negotiation on Foot, and the red: 
Marquis de Lede was then at London carrying it on. him 
France then laid afide all thoſe Confiderations, which hat 1 
ſo long obſtructed her treating with Cromwel, to reflet ſeſſi 
upon that Danger. Decency gave way to ſuch an urgent ut? 
Neceſſity. The Prefident of Bourdeaux was ſent Am: e 
baſſador to London to offer the Alliance with Fran out, 
which the Protector pteferr'd before that of Sain; but mar 
deferr'd to acfept of it, that he might purchaſe it the the 
cheaper, and the more, that Europe might have Time w der 
behold a SpeCtacle fo pleafing to his Pride, as it wast0 of & 

have the two greateſt Monarchs in the World contend | 
ing for his Friendſhip. The Subſtance of his Treat? 
Lg I | £51 0 
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with France was, that he ſhould furniſh 6600 Land Men, 1657. 
and 50 Sail of Men of War, to take the Maritime wwe 
Towns belonging to the King of Sain in Flanders ; up- 
on Condition that Dunkirk ſhould be put into his Hands FER 
when taken, and what was moſt grating, that the King 
of England and the Dyke of York ſhould be oblig'd to de- 
part France. Thoſe who alledge other Reaſons beſides 
urgent Neceſſity, to {ave the Cardinal's Reputation on 
this Score, ſay, There was a ſecret Article between that 
Minifter and the Protector, in the Treaty, by which 
the Eugliſb were oblig'd to reſtore Dyunkirk to France, 
for the Sum of Money afterwards actually given for it. 
However that was, the Town was then taken, and de- 
liver'd to the Engliſs, 1 1 | 

Vicecount Turenne, who commanded the French Ar- 1658. 

my and the Engliþ ante, An with Baurbourg Turenne 
and Mardyle, which took up the Campaign of the Lear tale, Dun - 
1657. The Month of June following gain'd him Dun-kirk, and 
kirk, and the Battle on the Downs, more Honourable 0 Don 
to that great Commander than any of the other Victo- ohn of 
ries he obtain'd in his Life, for defeating an Army there uſtria. 
in which the Prince of Conde fought with his utmoſt Bra- 
very, tho'+»not ſo ſucceſsfully as at other Times, be- 
cauſe under the Conduct of another; Don Jobn of Au- 
ſtria, and the Marquis de Caracena, having the chief 
Command of his Catholick Majeſty's Forces in Handers. 
The Duke of York was there in Perſon. He had ſerv'd 
in the French Troops till the Alliance with Exg/and, and 
gain'd much Reputation, The ſame Neceſſity that in- 
duc'd the French Minifters to enter, into the Alliance 
with the Protector, had oblig'd him to change his Side; 
the Bravery he ſhow'd in the Battle abovemention'd 
— the Concern of the French for having loſt 

im. 

The Engliſh were much rejoyc'd to be put into Poſ- Jamaica 
ſeſſion of Dunkirk, and it added much to Cromwel's Re-*aken, and 
utation, whoſe Succeſſes ſeem'd to multiply the nearer 1 6 5 
e drew to his End. Of two Squadrons he had fitted © leet 
out, to carry on the War againſt $ain, the one com- 

manded by Pen and Yenables, had ſome Time figcetaken 
the Iſland of Jamaica, in the Weſt Indies; the other un- 
der lake had newly burnt the Spanjþ Fleet, in the Port 


of Santa Crx. 
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1658. 


His Diſ- 
content. 


Eis Death. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 


This was the Poſture of Cromwel's Affairs, when he 


uss ſeiz'd by an Ague, which at firſt ſeem'd Night, but 
Cromwel turning to 2 Tertian, verify'd the Scripture Oracle, 
fall: fick. that the Joy of the Hypocrite is but a Point. Such he 


continu'd to the laſt Moment, counterfeiting Godlinef 
till Death, without being really ſo when he dy'd ; for 


ſeveral Hiſtorians inform us, that, tho' he found himſelt 


very ill; tho' his Phyſician told him he was in much 
Danger ; yet he ventur'd to deliver a Prophecy ; and 
pretending to particular heavenly Inſpirations, as to his 
own Concern, poſitively declar'd he ſhould not die. 
Some add, that he had ſo much Confidence in the Phy. 
fician, who admir'd he ſhould be ſo poſitive in a Cale 
that at beſt was but dubious, as to tell him he ventur'd 
nothing by ſaying ſo, and might make a great Advan. 
tage of it, If I diewaid he) I ſhall be run down as an En. 
thuſtaſt, or a Hypocrite, and when I am dead it matters not 
what they ſay of me; but if I recover, I foall be lool d upon « 
a Perſon inſpir d, and what may I not do with theſe Probl, 
if I am ſo reputed ? __ 7” 

It was believ'd that Domeſtick Troubles had contri- 
buted towards his Diſtemper. One of his Daughters, 
whom he. particularly affected, dy'd, and being trou- 


' bled at her Death with furious Deliriums, .reproach'd 


him to his Face with all his Villanies. Fleetwood, his Son- 
in-law, ,was in League with Lambert and the Republi. 
cans, who gave him ſo much Uneaſineſs, that he was 
grown Jealous even to Diſtraction. He had for ſome 
Time paſt ſcarce lain two Nights in the ſame Room, 
and no Body knew what Apartment he lay in. Nor 
was he much more fortunate in the reſt of bis Family, 
than in his Son-in-law. His Brother-in-law Desborow 
viſibly inclin'd towards a popular Government. Of the 
two Sons the Protector had, the eldeſt was leaſt fit to 
ſucceed him. He plainly perceiv'd it; but, perhaps, 
ſtay'd too long to order Affairs, which requir'd. Time 
and Precaution. He was al moſt in a Lethargy, when 
ſome one aſking, whether he did not appoint his eldeſt 
Son Richard to be Protector after his Death, he an- 
evinc'd he would as freely have faid, No. 18 

Thus Cromuel haſted on to his End; notwithſtanding 
his Prophecy, which the People had plac'd ſuch Conf. 
dence in, that they had alteady given Thanks to God 


for 


ſwer'd. he did; but after ſuch a manner as plainly 


= ws « 
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for his Recovery. It was inthe Year 1658, and on the 1658. 
zd of Sptembor, ſo fortunate to him for two Victories 'F Wy 
gain d at Dunbar and at Worceſter, that he ended his 
Proſperity and his Life, which had been attended with 

all that could make a wicked Man famous. Cardinal 
Mazarine is ſaid to have call'd him, a Fortunate mad 

Man. I do not think that was his true Character. 

Actions ſo well laid and concerted, and ſo properly His Cba- 
plac'd, are not the Product of a thoughtleſs Man, who rater, 
ſucceeds in all Things becauſe he contrives Nothing, 

whoſe indiſcreet Projects ſucceed meerly by Chance; | 
and who riſes, only becauſe he has run himſelf into a £9 
thouſand Dangers of falling down headlong. When 
Cromwel began to follow the [Impulſe of his Ambition, 
which was his prevailing Paſſion, he never thought of 
Supplanting the Kings of Englands d placing his own 
Family, which was of a ſlender Gentility, in the Coun- ; 
ty of Huntington, on the Throne of the Stuarts and the 1 
Plintaginets, All Men agree he never had that Notion 
tho' it is reported, that his Father had caus'd him to 1 
be whipp'd, when a Boy, for ſaying, that an Appari- 5 
tion had told him he ſhould be a King. Cromuel had ao FO 
Faith in Apparitions, and was not to be led, when a Man, 


by the Imaginations of his Infancy. He had reſolv d all BH 
his Life-time to raiſe his Fortune, and to try all ways F 
towards it. That was his whole Deſign, when he en- 4 
ter'd upon the Courſe he took; happy if that of Virtue =—_ 
had occurr'd firſt ; it is likely he might have follow'd 1 
it as well as that of Wickedneſs, had he there met with 15 
ſuch ſure Means to riſe, and ſucceed$ being himſelf in- j 


different to either, and fitly qualify'd to advance in both. 


It was his Misfortune, that the Troubles gave him nota- 


ble Opportunities of exerting himſelf among the Au- 
thors of them; he thought that was the Way to make 


_ himſelf known, and become neceſſary to a Party that 


was inſenfibly ingroſſing all the Authority. When he 
was known there, he reſolv'd to Rule; but being as 
Pliable as he was Ambitious, he Rul'd by appearing 


Submiſſive, always holding out to the Public Went! 
Names outwardly veſted with Dignities, hich de ma- 


nag'd himſelf,” "Proceeding thus gradually, and laying 
his Schemes as Events offer'd Opportunities, he rais'd 
himſelf by King-killing, by great Victories, and by all 
the Arts of moſt refin'd Policy, to the Sovereign Ter, 
mM : * which · 
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1658. which he ſupported by the ſame Methods, and dy'4 
poſſeſs d of it. Such a Man, in my Opinion, is not ſo 
properly a Fortunate mad Man, as a judicious Yi]. 
lain. | 

Richard Richard Cromue! having neither his Father's good, 
Cromwel. nor his bad Qualities, could not ſupport that Structure 
which had beenrais'd by both of them. He was a good 
ſort of Man enough; an Enemy to Violence; of in. 
different natural Parts, and had never improv'd thoſe he 
had, either by Education, or Experience. The Protec. 
tor kept him in the Country, where the young Man 
diverted himſelf with Hunting, never interfering in 
publick Affairs, or ſeeking after it; being timorous, 
and incapable of attempting, and much lefs of putting 
in Execution thoſe Things which requir'd Vigour and 
Reſolution. HiafWakneſs was well known before he 
was rais'd to the Protector ſhip, and it is reported, that 
if his Father, who knew him better than others, had 
not been ſnatch'd away by Death, his younger Bro. 
ther Henry, who was ſtill in Ireland, would have 
fill'd that Place, and been much more proper for 
it. 7 | 

FrrFagi-. Richard's Inſtalment having only ſerv'd the more to 
ent. expoſe his Incapacity; all Men aiming to make their 
Advantage of it, the Nation was divided into four Fac: 
tions. The Protector's, and of thoſe that pretended to 
ſupport him ʒ that of Lambert, who aim'd at his Place; 
that of the Republicans, who for the ſame Reaſon that 
they had overthrown the Royal Government, were for 
ſubverting the Protector ſhip, in order to ſettle a popu- 
lar Government in England ; and that of the King and 
his Loyal Subjects, who labour'd to reſtore him to the 

Throne of his Anceſtors. | | 
Lambert Lambert and the Royaliſts being as yet in no Condi- 
at Fleet- tion to act barefac'd for themſelves; they thought it 
wood a- their beſt way to begin by Ar the — 2 
unt who were working againſt the Protector, and help them 
Richard. to empty that Place, whence each Party flatter'd them- 
ſelvegghey might afterwards exclude them. The Storm 
char Wet aten'd Richard gather'd at Fleetwood, his Bro- 
therim-laws, whom Cromwel having flatter'd. with ſome 
Hopes the Prote&orſhip, had envenom'd his Heart 
againſt him that poſſeſs d it. The Republicans knewit, 
and think ing to pull down a Family that obſtructed * 


& 
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Deſigns by its own Members, made it their Buſineſs for 1658. 
ſome Time to heighten Heetuood's Diſcontent, com- ww 


plaining of the Wrong done him, and putting him in 
Hopes of Redreſs, throu gh their Zeal tor his Advance- 
ment; practiſing much the ſame Artifice with hin, 
that Lambert intended to uſe with them; that is, ma- 
king him expect to be Head of the Government, that 
by his Means they might the better ſettlea Government 
without a Head. Fleetwood was a ſort of a Saint of Crom- 
zel bringing up, but not ſo Crafty, and fitter to be 
deceiv'd than to deceive others; as appear'd by the Ma- 
nagement I am now ſpeaking of. Vane, Haflerig, Har- 
riſon, and the other Sticklers for a Commonwealth, a- 
mong whom Lambert appear'd as Chief, perſwaded 
Fleetwood, that he ought to take him the Govern- 
ment, and prevail'd with him t ſent a Petition to 
the Protector, in the Name of the Army, demanding of 
him tlſat they might not be Caſhier'd, or Try'd, but by 
a Court Marſhal, and that for the future they might 
chuſe their own General. | | 


Richard receiv d thoſe * — with much Indignati- The Ar- | 
them 


on, and for ſome Time mad 


prehend he wasmy's De- 


a 
more reſolute than they had imagin'J but the Diſor. mands. 


der he ſeem'd to be in, when that Heat, which procee- 
ded from his natural Temper, was over, ſoondiſcover'd 
his Weakneſs, and how unlikely he was to hold out long 
againſt Men that would not be deny'd; They put it 
hard, and oblig'd him to call a Parliament, hots Au- 
thority he hop'd would ſupport his, and curb the Ar- 
my. It prov'd in vain, for the, Army purſu'd what it 
had began, and preſs'd the Parliament to grant their 
Demands, r . 


That Parliamentwascompos'd of two Houſes, like the Richard's 
former, and had a Mixture of three ſorts of People,all Parlia- 
which, upon different Views, were unanimous in the ment. 


reſolute oppoſing of the Army. One Party was ſincere- 
ly for the Protector, and vored for ſupporting his Au- 
thority, and rejecting the Petition of the Arn, The 


{econd was of 'the. Republicans, who agre the 
others, in order to exaſperate the Soldier third 
wasofthe Royaliſts, who had reſolv'd to pu MM that 
might embroil the Rebel Factions. Thi arlia- 


ment poſitively rejecting the Soldiers Pet, and 


they inſiſting upon it, all Men ſaw that Matter =_ 
p ris 


* 
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1659. driving to Extremity. William Howard, who had ſerv'd 
ww Cromwel, and was till with, his Son, was earneft with 
| Richard to exert himſelf by ſome vigorous Action, like 
thoſe which ſupported his; Father's Authority till his 
Death. You are Cromwel's Son, {aid he, ſbow your ſelf 
Howard's worthy of it, This Buſmeſs requires a bold Stroke, and muſt 
Advice to be ſupported hy a good Head? Do not ſuffer your ſelf to be 
bim. daunted naw, and my Head ſhall anſwer for the Conſequen. 
ces. Fleetwood, Lambert, Desborough, and - Vane, 
are the Contrivers of all this. I will rid you of them, dy you 
ſtand by me, and only back my Zeal for your Honour, with 
your Name. Richard was {urpriz'd at theſe Words, He 
anſwer'd, in a Conſternation, That he did not love 
Blood ; that he would never offer up ſo many Sacrifices 
to his Ambition; = in ſhort, that he could never 
conſent to what propos'd. That Mercy, reply'd 
Howard, who was {till of the ſame Mind, is ot nov 
ſeaſonable, as Matters ſtand. Me may ſbed that Blabd which 
contrives to ſpill ours, without being fond of Bloodſbed 5 and 
tho Conſcience may obſtruft a Sovereign's Sacrificing an In- 
nocent Perſon to his Ambition, it does not oppoſe his Execu- 
ting a Criminal for his own Safety. Lay aſide that Puſilla- 
niminy, ſo misbecoming the Succeſſor of Cromwel; but be 
quick, for every Moment is precious; conſider. that your 
Enemies ſpend this Time in afting, which we waſte iu Conſul- 
zation, Howard's. Heat could not make its way into 
Richard's Heart; he own'd the Obligation, but did not 
alter his Mind, and ſaid, Talk no more of it, my Reſolu- 
tion is fix d. Violent Councils do not ſuit with me, and al 
yourcan perſwade me by that you now give, is, that it pro- 
ceeds from true Friendſhip, for which I am than ful. 
Hereupon Howard withdrew, and leaving a Man who 
abandon'd himſelf, to his Fate, joyn'd the Royaliſts, 
where he was of ule to the better Cauſe. I have read in 
good Memoirs, that he was at that very Time ingag'd 
in the King's Service, and only gave that Advice to ſet 
bis Enexaggs together by the Ears. That is not unlike- 
Wh whole Authority of Hiſtorians is againſt it. 
= Howard's Intentions were, the Protector 
| le ſenfible of the Truth of his Words, by 
* » aninſ! emonſtrance the Officers of the Army de- 
m, to preſent from them to the Parlia- 


„ 5 That 
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That Paper began with a Complaint, of their want of 1659 

Care in ſuppreſſing the Royaliits, who, they ſaid, were 

reviving he Plots on all Sides; and concluded, by Army Re- 

propofing a Popular Government, as a powerful Remè-Hmonffrance 

dy againſt that Evil, which was in ambiguous and yet in- Tejecfed. 

telligible Terms. Such W the Members as proceeded 

with Sincerity were offended at that Remonſtrance; 

thoſe who lov'd the Protector, plainly perceiving the 

Intent of it, voted it Seditious ; thoſe who at the ſame 

Time betray'd both the Protector and the Parliament, 

to ſupport the Republican Party, pretended to reſent it 

more than the others, in order to draw on the Houſe 

to paſs ſome Vote, that might cauſe the Soldiers to | 

Mutiny, - Thus it was unanimouſly agreed, not only to 

reje& the Remonſtrance, — orbid the Officers 

and Soldiers caballing togethe ſuch Time as the 

Parliament ſhould have _—y the Publick Affairs, as 

they thought moſt for the Good of the State. | 
That Inhibition had the Effect the Republicans ex- The Army 

peted. The Army was ſo inrag'd, that they ſent tomutinies, 

defire the Militia of London to joyn them; which 

they did, and went in a Tumultuous manner to befiege 

TWhiteball, where the Protector reſided. Fleetwood 

and Nesborough were deputed to deliver the Requeſt and 

Threats of the Mutiniers. Their Requeſt was to. Diſ- 

ſolve the Parliament; and their Threats imported no 

leſs than Fire and Sword, if he refus'd. Richard had not 

the Heart to oppoſe ſuch imminent Danger. After ſome gy, pa 

ſhort Reſiſtance made in ſuch manner as aflur'd thoſe 21 47 

that ſu'd to him of Succeſs, he comply 'd, and Diflolv'd ſaſoa. 

the Parliament. ib 5 
As ſoon as he had ſo done, he was look'd upon as a loſt Richard 

Man, and tho' they let him reſt a few Days, without irreſeſute. 

making any Show of proceeding any further; yet ſuch 

as were Clear fighted foreſaw, that the Calm threaten'd 

a Storm; that they were taking thoſe Meaſures they 

had not Time before to adjuſt, for ſettling the Govern- 

ment, and that as ſoon as they had fix'd that 'Paing, they 

would depoſe Rithard. ; The Royaliſts laidgoktef this 

Opportunity, to adviſe him and his Party ide with 

the King. They thought he might berhe ikely 

to eſpouſe that Intereſt in his ye. ee, bc- 

cauſe it was reported, that he had formerly calfhimſelf 

at his Father's Feet to beg King Charles the Firſt's * 5 
whic 
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. I659. which Action had render'd him odious, and contempti- 
Ale. Richard waver'd, but it did not become Croxrwel's 


Is Blood to do any honeſt Action. He choſe rather to leave 


his own Fate uncertain, than to hazard any thing to 
mend it, fearinghe might precipitate, inſtead of prevent- 
ing the Danger. But his Friehds havingopen'd his Eyes, 
ſhow'd hinuthe Danger ſo near, that he reſolv'd to fly 
forit. Fleetwood, whom he acquainted with his De- 
fign; aflur'd him, there was no Deſign againſt his Life, 
and that, if they took away the. Government, they 
would make him ſuch a Fortune; as would ſatisfy a Man 
of his Moderation. Theſe Words ſtopp'd him, and he 


— f continu d in his Palace from that Time, without any 


War go- 
Verne 


Richard 
depo. 


Action, like a Statue that makes an unbecoming Orna- 
ment. In the m hile the Council of War broke 
all the Army O that were of the Protector's Fa- 
ction, as Goff, Ingoldsby, and Falconbritge, reſtoring 
thoſe his Father had formerly caſhier'd. Thus Lamber: 
was again made Major General, under Fleerwood, in ap- 
pearance, he being declar'd Gegeral ; but in reality go- 
verning all, as Cromuel had done under Fairfax. Nor 
did they ſtop there; theſe New Lords would have a 
Parliament for their Turn, and believing they could ne- 
ver have one ſo abſolutely at their own diſpoſal, as the 
ignominious Remains of that which had murder'd the 
King, and been ſo ſhamefully diſſolv'd by Cromzel ; they 
reſtor'd it, and would have Lenthal to continue Speaker, 
as he had been before. This done, they contriv'd a 
Form of Government, till ſuch Time as they were 2. 


1 upon ſuch a ſort of Commonwealth as ſome de- 


rd, and all pretended to be for. All this Commotion 
ended, as had been expected, in depoſing the Protector, 
and aboliſhing the Protectorſnip. He gave them no 
Trouble about depoſing of him; he refign'd at the 
firſt Word; on Condition they ſhould pay his Debts, 
and he was affign'd out of the Publick Revenue a ſuffi- 
cient Allowance to live with ſome DiſtinQion as a pri- 
vate Man. His Brother Henry was ſtill in Ireland, where 
he had a good Army, the Command whereof and the 
Government of that Iſland were taken from him. He 
made ſome Difficulty to ſubmit, but did not follow his 
firſt Motions, and at laſt diſhonourably quitted a Place 
he had held with much Reputation. 


| The 
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The Republican Party having thus overthrown the 1659. 
protectoral, there {till remain'd two of thoſe Faction 
that had concurr'd with the Republicans for aboliſhing Three Fa- 
the Protectorſhip, both of them as averſe to a Common: cfions. 


wealth as they were oppoſite to one another, which 
were Lambert's and the King's. Thus upon this new - 
Change, three ſeveral Parties came upon the Stage; 
that of the Republicans, in the Parliament; Lambert 's, 
whoſe main Strength lay in the Army; and the King's, 
which having no Head in the Nation, at leaſt none that 
durſt appear, conſiſted of People ſcatter'd throughout 
all Societies, all Towns, and almoſt all Houſes, till ſuch 
time as General Monk heading thoſe, who only waited 
an Opportunity to declare for their Sovereign, had the 
good fortune to reſtore the King onarchy. . 
Some will have it, that the ſai 


ous Reſtorer of Monk's 


the Engliſh Throne never had that glorious Deſign, till Character 
the othef he had conceiv'd of making himſelf abſolute, nd De- 
appear 'd impracticable. The Nation is divided in Opi-fence. 


non as to this Point. After examining what is alledg'd 
on both Sides, I am for Monk; and have too powerful 
Reaſons to convince me of his Integrity in that Point, to 
leave the Readers dubious. The Character conceiv'd of 
his Talent has been one of the Motives for doing this 
Wrong to his Virtue ; but that of his Behaviour ought 
to counter poiſe it, and make us think quite otherwiſe of 
him; but there is a ſort of Men in the World, who 
when there are two equivalent Reaſons to judge well or 
ill ofa Man, never hefitate, but always conclude ill. It 
's true Men's Talent had not till then appear'd fitted 
tor carrying on an Affair at a great diſtance, by means 
of long-ſighted Intrigues, Compaſſings, deep Diſfimu- 
lation, and Connections manag'd by the molt refin'd 
Policy, which he made uſe of in reſtoring of the King; 
but at the ſame time, that Commander's Behaviour had 
neyer given any Cauſe to believe that he was ambitious 
of making himſelf Protector. Ambition was one of 
the Paſſions that leaſt prevail'd in him, and he ſeems to 
have been moderate in them all. He was born in De- 
wſhire, with ſuch Capacity and Incl inations as became 
an honeſt Gentleman; being a younger Brother, and of 
little Fortune; but brave, generous, deſirous to live 
like a Man of Honour, in the Exerciſe of Arms, which 


he follow 'd as ſoon as able, and look'd upon rather as 
an 
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1659. an, Imployment becoming what he was, than as the Co1 
Means to attain to ſomething he coveted to be. His Ap. 10 g7 
plication to what he had in hand render'd him capable beg 
of doing any thing within the Sphere of his Imploy.f Cor 
ment. Thus he ran through all Poſts, from a Colonel fion 
to a General, and from the Government of a Town tv agai 
that of a Kingdom. His Inclination and Duty at firſt in 1 
ag'd him in the King's Service; Neceſſity afterward inra 

þ him half way over, and Gratitude brought hin ful 
to the worſt Side. He had been taken in a Fight, a rab! 
committed to the Tower of London. The Parliamem fore 
offering him a Command againſt the King, he refus dit: was 
but afterwards propoſing to him to go over into II hi. 
to make War againſt the Catholicks in the Name of t-è had 
King and Parliamgpt, tho' they were then warring y Hea 
on one another} went and continu'd there till the ſay 
Death of King Charles the Firſt. All the Royal Pam mor 
being then diſpers'd, and no Footſteps left of then, that 
Cromwel did Monk a good Turn, protecting him in the the 
Parliament, which would have brought him to a Tri vou 
for having concluded a Trud@e for ſome Months with ſtacl 
the Hi Catholicks, contrary to an Ordinance · vf thein ¶ deft 
In gratitude for that Kindneſs, Monk follow'd Croma Thi 
into Scot / and, and there Lambert and he being Equals witl 
became Rivals. . ther 
Lambert? Lambert quite outſhin'd Monk; he was as brave, aul [wat 
Cbaracter. as skilful in War; but more hot, more ambitious Mil witt 
more haughty, and fitter to be Supreme ; no Man ws whe 
more like Cromwel, or properer to ſucceed him UK: ou 
had too ſoon diſcover'd, not only that he was capable ett 
but that he aſpir'd to it. Cromuel was too politick to foug 
ſuffer a Man to riſe without Oppoſi tion, who might him 
ſucceed him, and aim'd at it; he had preferr'd i Pea! 
before him, in the Government of Korland, contrary u bett 
what he had made him hope. he had afterwards (2, Cay 
ſhier'd him, and thought he had laid him low.enough, Mer 
to prevent him ever looking up to ſupplant his Family. ken 
Notwithſtanding all thoſe Precautions, Lambert would *2ri: 
have N for the Government with Cromuel's Hei! V 
had he found People in the Parliament that would be 9" 
twice impos'd upon, as he did in the Army. He had ſure 
the Diſpoſal of the Forces, after being reſtor'd to hy to t 
Imployment. Fleetwood, whom he had caus'd to be Mon 
choſen General, was his Fairfax, and the Pretence of On 


ingage thoſe who were for one to favour his Uſurpation, 
began to work its Effect. The Parliament expreſs'd the 
Confidence they had in him, and gave him a Commiſ- 
ſion to fight for them, upon occaſion of a Tumult rais'd 
againſt that hateful. Aſſembly. 

The Occafion of it was thus: The Presbyterians were 
inrag' d to ſee themſelves again brought under that Hand- 
ful of Villains, who being the leaſt and moſt inconſide- 
rable Part of what is call'd a Parliament, were there- 
fore, in Contempt, nam'd the Rawp. The Diſcontent 
was ſo univerſal, that a Conſpiracy was carry'd on, 
which mighthaveruin'd the Uſurper and his Adherents, 


had it been better manag'd. Sir George Booth was the Sir G. 
Head of that tumultuous Updernkiog, wherein ſome Booth's 
u 


ſay he might have been more ſucdMſctu), had he been Hg. 
more abſolute. For it was not only the zealous Part of 
that Set who had ingag'd in the Project; but moſt of 
the King's faithful Servants had eagerly embrac'd ſo fa- 
vourable an Opportunity to remove the greateſt Ob- 
ſtacle there was againſt his aſcending the Throne, by 
deſtroying the Regicide Gang that had excluded him. 
Thus at the ſame time that Booth appear'd about Cheſter 
with Middleton, at the Head of a compleat Army, o- 
thers ſhow'd themſelves in other Parts, andall Counties 
ſwarm'd with them. The Parliament ſent Lambert, 
with about 7000, Men, againſt thoſe two Commanders, 
who advanc'd from Chefter towards Norwich. It is re- 
e that Booth would have ſtaid till his Troops were 
better diſciplin'd, and us'd to ſtand Fire, before he 
fought Lambert; but that others more haſty oblig'd 
him to ingage againſt his Inclination. They fought 
near Norwich, where it appear'd, that Booth underſtood 
better than his Council, and that it was not without 
Cauſe he had been apprehenſive of ſetting new-rais'd 
Men againſt Veteran Troops. He was routed and ta- 
ken, and with him fell his Party, which the Parllamen- 
tarians diſpers'd with as much Eaſe as it had been tais'd. 


ares 


Whilſt theſe were in Action, Mank ſtill conſider'd A 
or & _ 


on, and concerted the Meaſures how to proceed upon p“ 
ſure Grounds. His Fidelity to Cromwel had deſcended 1 
to that Uſurper's Family; for he had od Richard. 
Monk was naturally inclin'd to leave things that were 

once ſettled, as he found _ to follow the 1 
| and 
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Commonwealth, which had flood Cromwel in ſtead to 1659. 
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1659. and not to meddle in publick Affairs any farther, than 


Monk's 


Secrecy. 


he was oblig'd by his Honour or Intereit ; being timo- 


rous, ſlow in undertaking, and never poſſeſſing himſelf 
ſo ſtrongly with the Conceit of an Enterprize, as to be. 
lieve the Succeſs of it infallible, being leſs fiery, or con- 
ceited, than is uſual among People of that Profeſſion. - 
It is likely, that as long as the Protect oral Govern. 
ment had been univerſally own'd, Monk gave way to his 
natural Inclination with the leſs Scruple, becauſe he 
ow'd his Riſe to Cromwel. I have not been able to dil. 
cover, even among the Hiſtorians whoſe Opinion [ fol. 
low, when it was preciſely that he return'd to his Duty 
to his King, and form'd the Defign of reſtoring him. 
I differ from thoſe who pretend that General never 
thought of reſtoring the Monarchy, till he deſpair'dof 
obtaining the Prot k Korſhip. It is to be believ'd he had 
always a ſincere Deſire in his Heart, to contribute to- 
wards ſo righteous an Undertaking. Even upon quit. 
ting the King's Service, he had declar'd he hop'd to be 
one Day in a better Condition to ſerve him. It had 
been often foretold to him, that he would have it in his 
Power to reſtore his Sovereignto the Throne; and tho 
he did not ſeem to give Credit to thoſe Predictions, he 
lov'dto hear them. His refuſing to abjure the King, by 
an Oath invented by the Enemies to Monarch y, proves, 
notwithſtanding the Pretexts he made uſe of to conceal 
the true Cauſe of his Refuſal, that he was always well 
incl ind to the Monarchy and the Monarch. But how 
good ſoever his Sentiments were, he conceal'd them as 
long as he thought them either of no uſe to his Prince, 
or TeftruQive to himſelf, if diſcoyer'd. This was no 
Trouble to him; for he talk'd little, he heard all things 
with Sedateneſs ; and tho' he had but a ſmall Number of 
Confidents, he diſcover'd not himſelf to them till there 
was need. Thus tho' he could not ſometimes hinder the 
Actions of others from rendring him ſuſpe&ed, as boy 
pen'd in the Affair of Booth, yet his own Behaviour a 
ways remov'd ur ſy, and he carry d it ſo that the 
Publick never kn&w his Deſign till it was executed. 
What'is moſt remarkable in it, that to all appearance, 
the King himſelf knew nothing of it, any farther than 
by Conjectures he might make from the civil Anſwers 
Monk gave to thoſe that apply'd to him in his behalf. 


I know there are ſeveral Memoirs, which mention the 


Gene- 


Unider the Family of the Stuarts, &. 


had been true, it had never been quetiion'd ; that Monk 

ould have made it out himſelt, in anſwer to thoſe who 
id, that the King's Reſtoration had been the Conſe- 

uence of his Diſappointment, anda ſecondary Deſign. 
That General's Hiſtorian would not have been neceſſi- 
ated to urge other Reaſons to vindicate him in that 
Particular, if he could have alledg'd that, which he 
might ſoreafily have known, having been ſo long a Ser- 


ant and Agent to him whoſe Apology he writ. 


However that Circumſtance ſtood, which is not for His Policy, 


y Purpoſe, it is certain that General did not make 


known his Defign of reſtoring the King to the Throne; 
oany but thoſe he thought were ers- try advancing 


t, and as he ſaw they became ſo; being fullyconvinc'd, 
hat the Succeſs of that Affair did not only depend upon 
he Secrecy of it ; but that it could never be brought a- 
dout, without doing like Men that row ina Boat, that 
s, looking the contrary Way from that whither they 
ntend to go. 


„ . - 
eneral's ſending to him at firſt, to offer his Servicez 1659. 
but thoſe, who gave that out, never conſider'd, that if it 


- 


Helay in wait for a favourable Opportunity to begin Lambert” 


hat Work, when a great Conteſt between Lambert and Pratiices; 


he old Parliament offer'd him the beſt he could have 
viſh'd for. Lambert and the old Parliament had too 
lifferent Views to continue long unanimous. The Par- 
lament were for a Republican Government, that they 
night all ſhare in it, and ſupport one another in the 


\uthority they had uſurp'd. | Lambert aim'd at Govern- 


ng alone, and mov'd towards it underhand in all Crom- 
e's Ways. He laying hold of every Advantage to 
promote his Deſign, concluded that the Victory ob- 
ain'd over Booth was a favourable Opportunity to puſh: 
his Enterprize, and went about to improve it. That 
Action had entirely devoted the Troops he then com 
anded, to his Intereſt. The others had à greater Re- 
pect for him. Thus his Reputation was ad vanc'd above 
one half in the Army. The better to fix it, he under- 
ook to make anew Promotion of Officers, and artfully 
put the Army upon aſking it of the Parliament. They 
deing no leſs vigilant to ſupport their own Authority, 
han Lambert was to leſſen it, in order to make himſelf 
abſolute, made no doubt but that the Requeſt ofthe Army 
28 an Artifice of Lambert, to make his own Creatures; 

h ; O 2 For 
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1659. For this Reaſon, they not only refus'd to make the Pro. 


motion propos'd, but broke ſeveral Officers, under co. 


He tsbroke Jour of ſaving Expences. Fleetwood and Lambert wert 


of that number. Fleetwood ſuffer'd leaſt, being ay. 
pointed one of the ſeven Commiſſioners, on whom tha 
Houſe conferr'd the Command of the Army, with the 
Title of Lieutenant Generals, and equal Authority. 


The Army It is not to be expreſs'd how much that Ordinance of. 
mutinies. fended the Army; but it is eafy to gueſs how pleaſing 


their Diſcontent was to ambitious Lambert, and what 
Care he took to improve it; we may judge of it by the 
Conſequences. The very next Day the Army appeared 
under Arms about 7/eſtminſter, and having pofſels' 
themſelves of the Palace Yards and Avenues to th: 
Houſe, hindred the Members reſorting thither, and f 
broke off the Sitting. Lambert, and the Army Off. 
cers, being Maſters of the Field, and no longer regarl. 
ing the Parliament, which they look'd upon as diffoly'l 
made ſeveral Changes to their own Minds, and for ther 
Turns. Thus Fleetwood, Lambert, and Desborough wett 
reſtor'd to their Poſts, and ſuch as they ſuſpected tob 
vour the Parliament, caſhier'd. The Council of Wr 
Having uſurp'd the Sovereign Authority, began to cov 
fult about ſome Form of Government that might bell 
ing, and put an End to theſe unhappy Convulfions thi 
Had ſo long diſtracted the Nation. The Council d 
State being ſtill afoot, the Army Officers thought fit u 
confer with them in that Affair. They chuſing rathe 
to ſhare that Authority, which they ought to have hal 
entire, during the Intervals of Parliament, than by 
contending to hazard the loſing of all, agreed with tb. 
Officers, that Five Perſons ſhould be deputed out d 
each Body to contrive ſuch a Form of Government, 
they might ſtick to. Whether thoſe Deputies miſtruſt 
ed their own Power, or whether they would not be a 
ſwerable for the Conſequences of ſuch an Undertaking 
or for any other Reaſon unknown, they concluded upoi 


'A Commit- nothing but the compoſing of a Senate, as ſome call'dit 
tee to go- or rather, as the Engliſh generally name it, a Commit 
—. x tee of about 28 Perſon 


8, whereof Fleetwood, Lambrri 
5. Des borongb, and Yaxe were the Chiefs. This Commit. 
tee was entruſted with the preſent Management of 4. 
fairs, for the Term of fix Weeks their Authority wi 
to laſt; and principally to apply it ſelf to fmd = = 

| ett 
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ſettled Form of Government, which ſo many others had 1659. 
till then in vain ſought after; and if they pitch'd upon 
noneinthat Time, it was reſoly'd the Army ſhould have 


the Management of the State. | 
Whilſt the Commice was employ'd in forming ſeve- Tumults 


ral Projects of Government, none of them agreeable and Divi- 


to the ſeveral Intereſts of the Members compoſing that. ons. 
Aſſembly, Lambert, with much Satisfaction, perceiv'd, 
that the Army was like to have the Sovereignty ; and 

that he being Maſter of the Army, would ſoon, as he 
deſign'd, have the entire Diſpoſal of the Government; 

but on a ſudden they were inform'd, that the old Par- 
liament was working under hand to creep in again; and 
pretended; that having only ceas'd to act on account of 

the Violence offer'd them, it was their Right to go take 
their Seats again at Weſtminſter. The City dreading the 
unbounded Dominion of the Army, demanded a free 
Parliament, and the Committee was perplex'd with ſe- 
veral 1 8 Commotions, which they found a Diffi- 
culty to ſuppreſs. However it is likely, that neither 

the Intrigues of the Parliament, nor the Tumults in the 
City, would have wrought much upon Men who had 

the Niſpoſal at pleaſure ofa Vieorious Army ; had not 
Monk, who never before diſcover'd any of his Deſigns, 
laid hold of ſo favourable an Opportunity to pretend 
one he had not, in order to bring about that he had; 
viz. To ſeem to ſupport the Parliament againſt the 
Army, that he might ſubje& them both to the King, 
whom he undertook to reſtore. . ; gap FOR 
Mont had ſpent thę Time elaps'd fince the depoſing of Mon: 
Richard Cromwel, and the aboliſhing of the Protector-Piſpaſition 
ſhip, till the falling out of the Army and the old Par-for his De. 
liament, in diſpoſing Affairs towards his real Deſign. In., 
He had gather'd Money, and had afull Treaſury. .He 
had put'Scotland into ſuch a Poſture, as not only to be 
out of danger of ſhaking off the Engliſh Yoke, whil he 
was employ'd elſewhere, and obſtructing his Projects; 
but to ſerve him as a Retreat, in caſe of an Diſappoint- 
ment. There were ſome ſtrong Plages,and he left 
Garriſons to ſecure them. Beſides the Nation lov'd him, 
and the Nobility in all Parts ſeem'd well diſpos'd to eſ- 
pouſe his Intereſt. He had prepar d his Forces to exe- 

eute a conſiderable Enterprize, and to ſtand a War ſuc- 
celsfully, if there were occaſion. He had form'd. har- 

45 RL den'd, 
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1659. fen'd, and pa. nee his Army for the Purpoſe he de. 
Wyo lign'd them; anc choſe rather to leſſen it, than to enter. 
tain ſuſpicious Perſons, he could not rely on. It was 
one of the moſt difficult Parts he had to play, ſo to purge 
his Troops of intractable Officers and Soldiers, who had 
different Views and Intentions from him. It :oblig'd 
him to begin ſeveral Times to reform, and turn out; 
and yet could he not do it ſo thoroughly, but that when 
he leaſt expected it, whole Companies would deſert. 
His Watchfulneſs and Application prevented the ill Con. 
ſequences thoſe Accidents might have occaſion' d in his 
Affairs, and it came to paſs at laſt, that among all thoſe 
who commanded, he was the only one that they firmly 
adher d to. He had ſecur'd Berwick and Carliſle, two Poſts 
of great moment, on the Borders of the two Kingdoms, 
for thoſe that will carry the War out of the one into the 
other of them. He had ſettled private and true Intelli. 
gence in all Places, where any thing could happen that 
was requiſite to be known by him. He ſpent the Nights 
in decitering the Letters he receiv'd, and anſwering 
them. He had behav'd himſelf in ſuch manner towards 
the King, and thoſe whozapply'd to him . in his Behalf, 
that, without promiſing any thing, he left them room 
to hope the beſt, without diſcovering enough of his 
Intention for them to affirm any thing concerning it, 
and making an unſeaſonable Diſcovery, ſtill giving Light 
enough for them to behave themſelves accordingly, and 
be ready to make their Advantaſgee. 
A Beba- Such was his Behaviour towards Sir John Greenvil, 
viour to- afterwards Earl of Bath, who went to him into Scotland, 
wards the with Letters from the King; he ſent him away well 
Royalifts. pleas'd, and that Gentleman had conceiv*d ſuch mighty 
8. Haves Gem what he told him, tho? he ſaid nothing po- 
fitively, that he afterwards acted in the Common Cauſe, 
as if he had been in Concert with him. The General 
had been more open with others, according as he 
thought it requifite underhand to diſpoſe them to for- 
ward that Turn he was going to give to Affairs, when 
it ſhould be a proper Time, and to put them in the way 
for reſtoring of the King. But thoſe Confidents were 
his own Men, of whoſe Fidelity he had long Experi- 
ence 5- whereas Experience having alſo taught him, that 
among thoſe who follow'd his Majeſty's Court, there 
were ſome that betray'd him; he wiſely coaeluded, 
- $1001 ., SE = J | 8 that 
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that the ſafeſt way was to let him act on his own fide, 
with his Courtiers, whilſt he and his Friends proceed | 
on their fide, in promoting his Cauſe... And for the 
better deceiving of thoſe it was requiſite he ſhould de- 
lude, he had began to uſe greater Severity than uſual 
towards ſuch as indiſcreetly declar d for the King. 
Tho he had always refus d to abjure the Royal Family; 
et he never ſeem'd to diſlike that Propoſal, in the Pro- 
jects of Government form'd by the Republicans, that 
there muſt be a Commonwealth without a King, or 
Houſe. of Peers, or any fingle Perſon to exerciſe the 
Sovereign Authority. 'Thus had that wiſe General pri- 
vately diſpos'd Aﬀairs for the Execution of a Defign, 
which he could not yet maße known, without hazar- 
ding the re-uniting of all the Factions againſt himſelf, 
and being oppreſs'd by the Multitude of thoſe, who ei- 
ther out of Fear, or Intereſt, or by being ingag'd in a 
Faction, made publick Profeſſion of oppoſing the Reſti- 
tution of Monarchy. He only wanted a Pretence to 
proceed upon, which he found in the Rupture between 
the Parliament and the Army, towards the latter End 
of the Year 1659. He began in October to inſtil Zeal 
for the Civil Government into his Troops, in oppoſition 
to the Martial Government the Army in London, or ra- 
ther Lambert in their Name would engroſs to himſelf. 


He earneſtly 3 that a Martial Government His Iſs. 
was not proper for a great State, that it was too violent, »uations to 
too unſteady, and too ſubject to Fancy, and Raſhneſs; the Army. 


beſides that it was a Thing never heard of, without any 
Preſident, contrary to the Laws and Cuſtoms, not only 
of England, but of all Nations in the World. Then he 
magnify d the Affront offer d by Lambert and his Party 
to the Supreme Court in England, and repreſented it as 
a general Wrong, done to the whole Nation. And to 
raiſe a Jealouſy in the Scots Army againſt the Eugliſh, 
he declar'd by way of Compariſon, that there was no 
Rea ſon the former ſhould ſubmit to the latter, proteſt- 
ing he would venture all, rather than ſo many brave 
Men who had ſerv'd under him, ſhould be ſo much 
{lighted. | | 
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At the ſame Time the General himſelf, orbis Friends Bis Agents 
for him, expreſs'd himſelf after this manner; he writ to? 4/7 


all Parts to gain Followers, he ſent e all about, Parts. 


and Agents to ſuch Places as he thought neceſſary. So 
O 4 that 
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1659. that he had ſome-in Ireland, and aboard the Fleet com. 
manded by Lawſon ; for that under Montague was reck. 
ned ſure for the King. He had others in London to gain 
that City, which didnot well agree with the Parliament, 

but was wholly averſe to the Army. He wanted not for 
ſome in that very Army, among the Republican Ok 
cers, who having diſcover'd Lambert's Projects and Am. 
bition, began to fall off, and leave the Committee. 
Others were with Fairfax, and ſeveral Lords, who ha- 
ving withdrawn themſelves from the Tumultuous Af. 
ſemblies in the Capital, diffatisfy'd with what was 
tranſacting in the Government, ſeem'd to lye by in 

their Houſes only waiting an Opportunity to-embrace 

tome Party againfl thoſe &'yrannical- Factions. 

Aiplicati- The News Monk receiv'd from moſt of his Agents 
on to hem gave him to underſtand, that he ſhould have Auxiliary 
for Accom-Forces, when he was in a Condition to overcome with 
modation. his own. Thus he bent all his Thoughts upon taking 
the Field as ſoon as poſſible, at the Head of a good At- 

my, firmly reſolv'd to ſtand by him. He met with 

more Ditficulties on that fide, than he had expected. 

Beſides Deſertions, which had weak'ned his Forces, and 
the Reforms he had made to get rid of ſuſpicious Perſons, 

thoſe very Men that adher'd to hi m, defir'd he would 

ſend 2 of Peace to their Brethren in the Engi 

Army, ſo they call'd them, according to the Presbyte 

rian Cant. That Propoſal was very diſagreeable to the 
General, who was not defirous of that Peace with his 
Brethren of England, which did not ſuit with his De. 
figns, He had already diſmiſs'd ſeveral of their Depu- 
ties, withour giving them any Hopes of the Accommo- 
dation they came to — ' Falconbridge was gone 
back with the Diffatisfaction of having done nothing. 
Caryl and Baker, two famous Miniſters, had ſucceeded 
no better. Morgan, after performing the Duty of a Meſ- 
ſenger fincerely and like an honeſt Man, had ſtaid in 
Monk's Army, and taken a Command there. Clarges the 
General's Brother-in-law; and the beſt of his Friends, 
had done the ſame, bating that he return'd to London, 
where he hop'd to do his Kinſman more Service, than 

Ei Reſa- if he had ſtaid with him. „ 

lation, and After ſo long refuſing to come to an Accommodation, 
Application Monk, thought of nothing but fighting; for the Cons. 
tothe Scots mittee was ſending Lambert, with partof the Army, to 
* : p ; ; meet 
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meet and oppoſe him, in caſe he refus'd to 2 of 1659. 
Peace on ſuch Terms as that General was commiſſion d 
to offer him. Lambert was already come to Neweaſile, 
having prevented Mons Forces in ſecuring that Place. 
Conſidering: the Inc linat jon of thoſe two old Rivals to 
fight, it is eaſy to judge, that the Propoſals of Peace they 
were oblig'd to make troubl'd both of them equally. 
However Monk thought he had rid his Hands of that 
Perplexity by the private Inſtructions he gave to the 
Deputies ſent to London, in Complaiſance to his Officers. 
Thoſe Inſtructions were, to protract the Treaty, and 
fart ſuch Difficulties as might prevent coming to any 
Conclufion. In hopes that Artiſice would have all the 
Succeſs he expected, the General haſted to take the laſt 
Meaſures for the SaferfWof Scotland, and to aflemble his 
Forces to enter England. The Scots, the Chief of whom 
he aſſembled at Edinburgh, . continu'd to expreſs their 
ready Compliance to all he ſhould deſire. Some of them 
ſeemꝭ d to fear, he might leave them expos d to Lambert's 
Tyranny, in caſe of any Diſadvantage; the Engliſh 
Forces he left in Scotland being too weak to ſecure them, 
and there being no more in Scotland, but. what he took 
with him. Monk eaſily remov'd all thoſe Fears, giving 
them to underſtand, that he looking upon their Coun. 
try, and Friendſhip, as his ſafeſt Retreat in caſe of any 
Misfortune, left their Towns in a fit Condition to give 
a Check to any powerful Army, and gain Time for 
routed Forces to recruit. He alſo promis d, in a ſhort 
Time, to increaſe thoſe Forces he left them, with a con- 
ſiderable Number of others that were preparing for 
him, and which he ſhould meet on his Way; giving 
them to underſtand, that he could rely upon Friends 
he had, even in Lambert's Army. 

The. Winter, and Rainy Seaſon, which had ſpoil'd the He mar- 
Roads, obſtructed his Army's coming together ſo ſoon ches ro 
as he had projected. e could not ſet out till November, wards En- 
and began his March towards Berwick, on the 8th afSland. 
that Month. He advanc'd with ſo much Satisfaction. 
that it appear din his Countenince, and in all his Acti- 
ons, not queſtioning but that during the Time of a Trea- 
ty, which could not be brought to a Concluſion, he, 

ving to do with a haſty, conceited, brave Man, and 
full with all thoſe Deſi gns a mighty Ambition inſpires, 
might have Time to gain that by his Sword, which was 

* | not 
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1659. not to be expected by Treaty. He was marching full of 
ſuch Hopes, when being come to Haddington, on the 

Road from Edinburgh to Berwick, ſome Officers of the 

Engliſo Army, ſent by Fleetwood, came to bring him the 

'News of an Accommodation, concluded, between hi; 
Deputies and the Committee. The General was at the 

ſame Time inform'd, by Letters from his own Deputies 

that they had been oblig'd to conclude that I'reaty, af 

ter ſuch a nianner as they could not withſtand. T heit 
Apology conſiſted of ſeveral weak Reaſons; amony 

which it is like that they did not alledge was the 

reateſt, viz. Either their Weakneſs, or Falſhood. 

Ab This News diſcompos'd Monk, and put him into ſuch 
Letrrecn à heavy Humour that all Men were concern'd at it. He 
tis Depu- ſay ing nothing, and every oneFeekingiafter the Occaſ. 
ties and on of his Diſcontent, they were haſty to read the Arti. 
the Com- cles of the Treaty, which they found to this Effet, 
nittee, 1. That there ſhould be an Amneſty for all that wa 
paſt, 2. That ſeveral Perſonsimpriſon'd by Mozk, ei. 

ther for attempting to ſeize ſome Frontier Towns inthe 

two Nations, as was the Caſe of Cobber, or for attemp- 

ting to debauch his Army, ſhould be ſet at liberty, and 

their Number was conſiderable. 3. That all Rights be. 

Jonging to the King and the Royal Family ſhould be en 

tirely aboliſh'd. 4. That the Three Kingdoms, which 
compoſe the Britiſb Monarchy, ſhould for the future be 
govern'd in the nature of a Free Commonwealth, with- 

out King, 'Houfe of Lords, or Single Perſon. 5. That 

Two Officers of every Regiment in the Armies of the 

Three Nations, ſhould meet to conſult about the Form 

of Government the Committee ſhould lay before them, 

and the Power of the People's Repreſentatives in Par. 
liament. 6. That there ſhould be a Meeting at New 

caſtle of 14 Perſons choſen out of Mons and Lambert's 
Armies by thoſe Generals, to regulate Affairs concet- 

ning the Officers that had been of late Caſnier d, 
Suſpended, 'or Reform'd. 7. That both Armies 

ſhould draw back into their own Quarters, there to 

be at the Diſpoſal of thoſe, that ſhould, according to 

the intended Regulation, be intruſted with the Care 

of the State. N. | 

tre reje- Theſe Articles, when read, appear'd ſo liable to Ex. 
ed by his ceptions, and fo fitly contriv'd to give the Officers of 


Army, the Engliſh Army an Opportunity of AS, their 
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oF Tyranny, and oppreſſing Monk's Army, that they una- 1659. 


be nimouſly cry'd out, The three Deputies had been WWW 
he frighted, or impos d upon, and they ought to march on 

be as they had began, without any Regard to a Treaty, 
which had been extorted by Force on the one fide, and 

he Fear on the other. Bhs 5 

', The General was much-pleas'd to obſerve the good He tries 
ect that vile Treaty concluded at London had on his them, and 
forces, and conceiv'd great Hopes of the Succeſs of they reſolve 


his Deſigns. However, he ſuppreſs'd both his Hopes, o Hanũ by 
and Satisfaction, that the Uneaſineſs he ſhow'd, and the hum, 
Confufion he ſeem'd to be in, mightſtill heighten the In- 
dignation of thoſe Officers; affecting a diſmal Silence, 
and returning to Edinburgb, as if he had defign'd to ſub- 
mit to the Treaty. This Artifice was as ſucceſsful as he 
could have wiſh'd, He was belov'd; that deep Melan- 
choly they thought had ſeiz d him, very much troubled 
his Friends; the Reſolution they beliey'd he had taken 
to admit of the Treaty diſturb'd rhoſe who were afraid 
of falling under the Yoke of the Engliſb Army; they all 
preſs'd him to except againſtit, to requite it ſhould be 
explain'd, and at the fame Time to march on. He had 
heard them without diſclofing his own Mind, till being 
come to Edinburgh, and walking in a Hall amidſt his 
Officers, whom he permitted to talk, without ſpeak- 
ing one Word himſelf, but looking full of melancholy 
Thoughts, one of his Friends came in abruptly, and in 
Iz haſty manner, when the General ſpy'd him, he faid, 
Well, whas do you think of the Treaty concluded? I bave 
not read it, anſwer'd/that Perſon, but have beard talk of 
it, and upon what haus been told me an come to make a Re- 
queſt to you.” Monk ſeem'd amaz'd at thoſe Words, and 
laid to his Friend, You ſurprize me; what can you ak, of 
me, under our preſent Circumſtances? A Paſs, reply'd 
the other, to go aboard-a Veſſel that 5 ready to ſail into 
Holland. The General ſtill more concern'd, rejoyn'd, 
Why, vill you leave me in ths Condition? For that very 
Reaſon I would leave you, ſaid the Officer, becauſe you are 
in ths Condition; ſor after ſuch a Treaty concluded,” I can- 
not ſee how you can eſtape Rum. For my own Part, I have 
no mind to reſign my ſelf. up in cold Blood to the Mercy of 
my Enemies. Monk looking upon that as a favour- 
able Opportunity, if it was not his own Contrivance, 
in order to diſcloſe himſelf, without hazarding too 
F $4 Pa * b much, 
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10659. much, anſwer'd in a louder Voice than before: Do ya = 
lame me for that ſhameful Treaty? To clear my ſelf, I mu — 
tell you, that if the Army will ſtand by me, I will ſtand by — 
the Army. Theſe. Words deliver'd with an Air of Re. 
ſolution, wrought ſuch an Effect on the Company — 
that every Man cry'd, he would live and die by the Go — 
neral. Never Commander was follow'd with mor: — 
Zeal, than upon this Occaſion; never were more f — 
lemn Proteſtations made of an intire Devotion; in ſhort — 
the whole Army was of the ſame Mind, and even the P ey 
meaneſt Soldiers ſhow'd a Reſolution to ſhate in ther rh h 
Leader's Fortune, and obey his Orders, without aſking — 
any Queſtions. OPIN _ 
Monk en- Monk, to make the belt uſe of that favourable Dil = 
— d 10 poſition, call'd a Council of War, where it was reſolvd oe. 
proceed. that the Treaty ſhould' not be abſolutely rejected, a ary 7 
avoid giving Occaſion to ſay, they were againſt Peace; h 4 
but that the Ratification ſhould be deferr'd, under 05 — | 
Jour of requiring ſume Articles to be explain'd, which 10 | 
ſeem'd ambiguous; that nevertheleſs the Army ſhoull I 1 
continue their March, enter England, and advance u 7 
wards London, unleſs Lambert gblig'd them to fight | 
which would gain Time, with very file Managemen, — 
to ſtave off the Explanation, the Preliminaries, and the 2 0 
Conteſts in the Treaty, and they would take care not u 20 
expoſe the Managers, as they had done the firſt Time i whey 
treat in ſuch Places where their Adverſaries were Mx * 
ſters. The General was the more willing to follow thi — 
Advice, becauſe he had Intelligence out of all Parts, hy * 
Letters he receiv'd from Ireland, from London, from the wy 
Fleet, from Fairfax, and from other Lords, who were of 
in Arms at York, that they eſpous'd him warmly ; that ! 
bis Party every where prevail'd, and Lambert's, and that 7 
of the Army in England, was look 'd upon as Tyrannicl, ſee 
defigning to ſet up Cromwel's Uſurpation again, the 
to reſtore the Protectorſhip, unleſs vigorouſly op- ed 
pos'd. | * | T 
This Reſolution being fix'd, Monk writ to the Com of 
 fezer 10the mittee, and particularly to Heetwood, to acquaint them, Gi 
Cexenittee, he had receiv'd the Treaty, and defir'd nothing but: ge 
good and well-grounded Peace; but that in the ſaid WW E, 
Treaty, there were ſome Articles which could not eſta- w 
bliſh ſuch a Peace, unleſs they were better explain d; th 
that he demanded that Explanation, in the Name 1 9 
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all his Army, and to that Purpoſe they ſhould appoint a 1639. 
Place, where they might canvas the Matter with Free 
dom ; that in the mean while; to prevent loſs of Time, 
he would march on with his Army, to the end he might 
be near enough to ſupport the Laws, and the publick 
Peace and Liberty. With theſe Letters to the Com- And Ler- 
mittee; the General ſent others, to the Mayor and ters to the 
Common Council of London,” to acquaint them, that as City, 
ſoon as he receiv'd the News of the Violence offer'd the 
Parliament by the Army, he had writ to the Magi- 
ſtrates of the City, and inform'd them of the Reſolution 
that Attempt had made him take for delivering of Eng- 
land fromm Tyranny; that his Letter had been inter- 
cepted, but this would make amends; letting them 
know he perſiſted in that uſeful Defign, and that he was - 
reſolv d to draw near them, to put it in Execution; that 
he defir'd their Aſſiſtance, and pray d them to haſten 
the Succours he promis'd himſelf from their Zeal, and 
aſſure themſelves of his for the Preſervation of their 
Tranquility, Liberty, and Religion. 

Theſe Letters were follow'd by Declarations, and fe. He advan- 
veral other Papers, artfully contriv'd to inform, and ce: to Bes- 
perſwade the Publick of the General's Sincerity he ex- Wick. 
pre{s'd for ſupporting of the Parliament, the Common- 
wealth, and the Liberty of England, againſt the Tyran- 
ny of the Army in London. At the ſame Time he 
march'd forward, and having taken a Review of his Ar- 
my at Haddington, and viſited Dunbar, and other Pla- 
ces of moment on that Coaſt, he advanc'd to Ber. 
wick, and thence to Colaſtream, on the Scotch fide 
— | o Tweed , which there parts England and Stot- 
ana. | ; 

Lambert, who ſtill lay at Neucaſtle, was pleas'd to Lambert's 
ſee his Rival advance, being reſolv'd to fight him, when and the 
they were both inform'd, that the Committee conſent- Commit- 
ed to a farther Negotiation, in order to explain the te Views 
Treaty concluded at London. Monk's March, the In- 
trigues of the old Parliament for returning to the Helm of 
Government, ſince Monk had declar'd himſelf the Aven- 
ger of the Wrong done them; and the Diviſions in the 
Engliſd Army, had daunted Flzetwood, and that Faction, 
who ſeeing no Safety for themſelves, but in appeaſing 
the General, had reſolv'd to give him Satisfaction, ima- 
gining, in all lik elihood, it might be done by — | 

| the 
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1659. the Articles of the Treaty, without altering any Thing 

tat was eſſential. Lambert flatter d himſelf, that whe. 

ther by the Ratification of the Treaty the Engliſb Army 

remain'd pofleſs'd of the Government, or whether the 

ſaid Treaty breaking off they muſt come to a Battle, 

{till thoſe were only two different Ways to bring him to 

the intended End. Thus he permitted the Deputies of 

the Committee to treat with thoſe appointed by Moy, 

conferen- Alnwick, a Place almoſt equally diſtant from the two 

tes renew'd Armies, was appointed for the Conferences, and the Ge. 

nerals agreed, that till the Treaty was ratify'd, or 

broke up, the 'Troops ſhould make no Motion to ad- 

vance towards one another. Lambert had no mind to 

obſerve that Condition, and was not long without Pre. 

tences to break it. No ſooner had they agreed, but he 

ſent a flying Army to ſeize Wake Caftle, in the County 

of Northumberland, on the Bank of the Tweed, oppofite 

to Colaſtream, where Monk was. Some ſay, he intended 

by that Means to bring him to a Battle; others pretend 

his Deſign was to draw him into an Ambuſh ; and ſome 

Authors tell us they came to Blows, and the General 

of the Scots Army had the Advantage. There being no 

Account of theſe Particulars in the Life, or rather the 

Panegyrick Monk's Chaplain writ for the Honour of bit 

Patron's Memory, that Author aſſuring us he then 

march'd with him; I hold to what he delivers, which 

is, that Monk knew how to curb his Adverſary's Flights, 

without engaging. I find it in other Memoirs, that he 

was very careful to avoid it, as foreſeeing by the good 

News conſtantly brought him from Ireland, London, 

and other Parts, that he ſhould ruin him without 
fighting. 

Advanta- It fell out as he expected. During the fix Weeks 

ges that Monk continu'd in his Camp at Colaſtream, whilft the 

accrue to Commiſſioners at Alnuich, being either more faithful 

Monk. or able than thofe had been at London, ſtill went on with 

a Defign to do nothing; the two Armies receiv'd four 

or five Pieces of News one upon the Neck of another, 

which decided all Points in favour of Monł and his Cold- 

ſtreamers; ſo the Army of Scotland was call'd on account 

of its long Stay at Coldſiream. The firſt Piece of News 

was, that Ireland had declar'd for him; that the Earls 

of Orrery and Montrath, Theophilus Jones, the Warrens, all 

the Ormond Family and Party, tho' himſelf o—_—_ 

ablent; 
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abſent, had prevail'd over thoſe who would have en- 1659. 
gag'd the Nation to embrace the oppoſite Faction, and. 
ecur'd many of them, that they might be in no Condi- 
jon to raiſe any Diſturbance for the Army in England. 
The firſt Emotions of Joy rais'd in the Scots Army by 
his happy Succeſswere not yet over, when they were 
nform d, that Lawſon with the Fleet, Haſlerg, Walton, 
nd Morlay, had ſecur'd Portſmouth, and declar'd for 
Monk; and that Fleetwood and the Committee having 
ent thither a Detachment of the Troops left at London, 
hoſe very Forces had join'd Haſlerig and his Party; 
hat after this the old Parliament, which ſince Monk and 
is Party declar'd for them, had been intriguing to meet 
gain, and take upon them the Management of Affairs, 
ad ſent to Fleetwood to demand the Keys of Weſtminſter, 
nd re- ſeating themſel ves, began to exerciſe their Ju- 
iſdiction, by appointing new Commiſſioners to com- 
mand that part of the Army which was ſtill in London. 
80 — fortunate Adventures encourag'd Monk to 
droſecute his Deſign, and the laſt of them cut off all 
he Difficulty that might be occaſion d by the Treaty 
ill held at Alnuick. As ſbon as ever the News of it was 
drought to him, he ſent to acquaint Lambert, that the His Mef- 
\lteration made in the Command of the Engliſh Army/aze to 
-ould not permit him to proceed any farther, or conti- -2mbert. 
ue a Treaty, which ceas'd to be of any Authority, | 
fince the Power of thoſe in whoſe Name it was-carry'd 
on had ceaſed ; that fince the Parliament had re. aſſum'd 
he Exerciſe of its Authority, he was reſolv'd to own 
hem, as he had expreſs'd in his Declarations ; that he 
vas leaving Scotland, to ſupport them againſt the Uſur- 
pers of that Authority granted by the Laws of the Na- 
ion to a Council ſo advantagious, and always ſo zealous 
or preſerving the Liberties and Immunities of the Na- 
ion; that he therefore recall'd his CommiſGoners ſent 
o Alnuick, and was preparing to. march directly for 
London, by his Preſence, and with the Aſſiſtance of the 
Forces the Commonwealth had intruſted him with, to 
vpport the Civil Government, gwounded upon right 
Reaſon, and the Laws, againſt the Martial, which could 
de look'd upon no "otherwiſe than as a Tyrannical 
Anarchy | | 
It is eaſy to imagine how diſagreeable this Meſſage Corrutts 
das to Lambert. As ſkilful as he was at — bis Forces. 
; e 
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kw ſay, Monk does not uſe me well, He talk'd little, and 
thought much. Tho' ſo few Words fell from him, be 


| having underſtood that Lambert endeavour'd to debauch 


1642. 
The Par- 
liament 
evrites to 


bim. 


he had heard before; which were, that they had met 


towards London. He paſs'd the Tweed, and came t 


a a K 
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he could not forbear, ſtriking his Breaſt ina Paſſion, to W7 an: 
hat 
hoſe 
had deep Defigns of Revenge, and there is no quettiq 
but that he then reſolv'd to march againſt Monk, and by 
Force to make good the Breaches Management and Pe 
licy had made in his Fortune. He had a fine Arm) 
much more numerous than his Adverſaries, and tho' mz 
ny of them were new rajs'd Forces, not ſo well diſc; 
plin'd, or enur'd to Hardſhips, as thoſe of the Scots Ar. 
my, yet had he Veterans enough to ſuſtain, and gin 
them a good Example. He was in a good Condition 9 
fight, and had Cauſe to hope for Victory, when he per 
ceiv'd that moſt of his Forces were gain'd by Mon, wh 


his Soldiers, had opportunely caus'd ſome Sums d 
Money to be diſtributed among his, which had diſposiiii 
them to forſake him. At the ſame Time the unfortunat 
General was inform'd, that all the Counties about N Rem 
caſile, where he was, offer d their Forces to his Rival; 
that Fairfax, the Duke of Buckingham, and ſeveral Lord., 
were in Arms at York pfor — Party; and to con 
pleat his Misfortune, that even thoſe, who had ſup 
rted his Faction, till then, in the Army, and in the 
City of London, either withdrew, or began to ware: 
Upon this News brought him by Salmon, one of hi 
Friends, Lambert thinking he might find thoſe Support 
at London, which he had not elſewhere, ſtole 2 f vrou 
filently out of Newcaſtle, and after ſome Days ſpen 
about York, unknown, took Poſt and went away to Lw 
don. There, inſtead of finding his Faction wavering 
and his Friends in Confuſion, as he expected; he fount 
his Party ſo — ruin'd, and his Confidents ſo dif 
pers'd, that upon his firſt Arrival he was committed u 
the Tower by Order of the Parliament, none offeriny 
to oppoſe it, or he, as bold as he was, to ſtand upo 
his Defence. 
@.; Whilſt Lambert was running on to Ruin, Mon er. 
ter'd England to make his Advantage of it, and march 


Wellar on the firſt of January, 165%, As ſoon as there, 
he receiv'd a Letter from the Parliament, with New 


again, and re- aſſumd the Government, taking it 75 
. | am 
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ambert's Hands, and that the ſame Expreſs who brought 1652. 
hat Advice to the Colaſtream Forces, carried Orders to 
hoſe at Newcaſtle to take up their Quarters in the Places | 
afſign'd them. The Parliament's Letter was full of E 
Thanks to the General for having ſided with the Civil 
Government againſt the Military ; but thoſe who 
look'd narrowly into it, obſerv'd that thoſe Thanks 
were faint, and believ'd that Aſſembly fear'd Monk 
more than they loy'd him. Ne 

In ſhort, whatſoever Pains that General took to be Ii Jea- 
thought a Republican; thoſe Regicides, who dreaded ne. 
o ſee the Son of the King they had murder'd, on the 
hrone, could not rid themſelves of the Apprehenſion 
hey had conceiv d of the rot Army reſtoring him. It is 
not therefore to be queſtion'd, but that — they have 
been aſſur d of the Obedience of the Exgliſſi Army, they 
Would have declar'd as openly againſt Monk, as he infin- e 
erely declar'd for them. But beſides that the ſmall 
Remains of that Army ſtill left about London comply'd 
vith their Orders in ſuch Manner, that they could lay 
no Streſs upon their Obedience; the City was entirely 
againſt them, and was contriving ſomething that would 
more than balance their Force. 
Since Monk, had enter'd upon the Deſign of reſtoring Monks 
the King, the Paryſans of them both had manag'd their 4gerts. 
Bufineſs ſo well, that they had made moſt of the Peo- | 
ple and Magiſtrates of that Capital, Royaliſts. They 
wrought ſeveral Ways towards the ſame End. Monk's 
Emiflaries took ſpecial Care to conceal their Correſpon- 
dence with him, and acted not in his Name, to avoid 
bringing him in Danger of being convicted by the Par- 
lament, for correſponding with his Majeſty, and by 
that Means giving the Republicans, the Army, and 
Lambert's Faction an Opportunity of recruiting, which 
would infallibly have hap ned had they declar d before it 
was Time. Thoſe Enterpriſes which adyante no faſter 
than To as they may be conceal'd, cloſe cover'd, and 
convey'd by compaſling about, are always flow, and 
ſure. Such were the Methods Monk's Agents took to 
ſucceed at London, in bringing that City over to the 
King's Intereſt. Their Bufineſs requir'd Time, Pati- 
ence, Diſſimulation, and Application; but at laſt they 
ſucceeded ſo far as to form ſuch a Party for their Prince 
among the Magiſtrates, * the — 
| an 


* 


— 
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and the People of that great Capital, as was able to op. 


poſe the Parliament, and by that Means forward the 


Succeſs of the General's Enterprize for reſtoring of the 
Monarch. The moſt unaccountable Thing in it was, 
that moſt of thoſe who were gain'd over to that Party, 
being ignorant that Moxk knew any thing of the Appl;. 
cation made to them, and apprehenſive of the Severity 
he practis'd towards the Royaliſts, were as jealous of 
him as the Republicans, and their Notions being 
_ the ſame, their Conduct in regard of him wy 
alike. 

Thus was Menz call'd upon to aſſiſt two Parties, 


demands a both of which ſuſpected his Averſion to them, and yet 


Free-Par- 


Hament, 


Neceſſity oblig'd them to have Recourſe to him; for 
their Diſcontents grew ſo high, as gave Occaſion to 
fear they would prove fatal to that Side which fell un. 
dermoſt. The City had began to demand a Free Parli. 
ament, and ſome Time after explaining that indefinite 
Expreſſion, had demanded to have the Members ſeclu- 
ded in the Year 1648 immediately reſtor d; whereup- 
on Twenty Five of the boldeſt of thoſe Members offer. 
Ing ro take their Places in the Houſe, they had been te. 
jected. The Parliament was cautious of admitting 
them, becauſe they had been excluded only for favou- 
ring the King; but the City contenging for that very 
Reaſon to have them admitted, the Controverſy ran ſo 


high, that thoſe two Factions fearing the worſt from 


-one another, us'dall their Endeavours on both Sides to 


City and ſecure Monk to their Intereſt. Both ſent to deſire him 


Parlia- 


to haſten his March, which had been very ſlow till then, 


dent court the General being reſolv'd to be thoroughly inform'dof 


Monk, 


what was doing at London, before he engag'd himſelf 
there. Scot and 2 the Parliament Deputies, 
pretending to take it Nn that Moxk's Declara- 
tion in Favour of that Aſſembly had been fincere, and 
without any Fallacy, tho' at the ſame Time they ſuſpe- 
Qed the contrary, preſs'd him to go finiſh the Work he 
had began, and employ his Forces in ſupporting the 
Aythority of the Great Council of the Nation, which 


that General himſelf, notwithſtanding all his Evaſions, 


had acknowledg'd, The City Deputies did not refuſe 
to. ſubmit to a Superior Authority, and own'd the Par: 
liament as ſuch ; but they would have a Free and Full 
Parliament, according to the ancient Laws * 

0 


n » 


Begi 
whil: 
twee 
in th 
ceiv' 
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hich had ſo long uſurp'd that Name, could not be 
look d upon as a true Eng/i/o Parliament, till ſuch Time 
2s thoſe Members were recall'd, that compos'd it at 
he Time when firſt call'd. 


of the Capital, and that in England, where there are 
Few other conſiderable Cities, is a greater Advantage 
Shan in other Nations, to draw the reſt of the King- 
Jom into the Party it eſpouſes. Any other Man, who 
Sid not ſo great a Command of himſelf, would have 
Hiſcover'd his Thoughts to thoſe who prevented him by 
Wuch forward Actions; and ſome have taken Occaſion 
rom the General'sSilence upon that Occaſion to ſuſpect, 
or raiſe a Jealouſy of his good Intentions towards the 
ting. They never conſider'd, that Monk had the ſame 
Reaſons to diſſemble till he came to London, as before. 
'he Parliament, the Fleet under Lawſon, the Part of the 
pld Army that had gone in to Haſlerig, thoſe that re- 
ain'd ſtill in London, and in ſhort, moſt of thoſe who 
ither fear d the King's Reftoration, or were for a 
ommonwealth, being ina Condition to re-unite, and 
not abſolutely to obſtruct, at leaſt to retard and indan- 
Wer an Affair which could not be carry'd on with too 
much Security, nor too ſoon compleated. For theſe 


Wboth Factions, that they could not dive into his Deſigns. 
He promis'd each of them to be mindful of their Inte- 
reſts; and his own requiring, that he ſhould rather en- 
deavour to amuſe thoſe that could hurt him, than to 
gain thoſe who were already diſpos'd to ſervehim ; he 
always in Publick, and upon Solemn Occafions, gave the 
Advanta ge tothe Parliament Deputies,and expreſs'd the 
Regard he pretended to have for them by the Word 


Submiſſion. - 


whilſt his Forces were quarter'd as had been agreed be- 
tween him and the Magiſtrates. He had not been long 


cciv'd, that the Diſſimulation he had practis'd till then, 
P 3 Was 


in the City, before, upon a View of the Place, he per- | 


21T 


om of the Nation, and affirm'd that the Aſſembly 1652. 


Nothing could have happ'ned more favourable to He keeps in 
Pons Deſi gn, than that haſty Conteſt, the main Mo- fair with 
tive whereof, which he was no Stranger to, aſſured him both, 


Reaſons Monk gave ſuch Anſwers to the Deputies of 


The General Rill continuing that Palitick Behaviour, Marches 
march'd into London, at the Head of his Army, in the into Lon- 
Beginning of February, and went to lodge at Whiteball, don. 
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16;2, was more neceflary than ever, and that hec Id 

date any thing of it, without hazarding the thts 80 

ceſs of his Enterprize. He had great Reaſon to be a 

that Opinion. In the firſt place, the King's Party un 

not as yet well united into a Body, and ſufficiently d. 


Proo! 
ſoone 
that \ 
Gene 


vided from the confus'd Chaos of the fever withe 

that diſtracted the Nation; the Loyal Families ew molt 

ſcarce free from ſome Republiean, who kept D take 

in awe, and hinder'd their Declaring. Secondly, Thi : 

Army in London was generally averſe to the King us gree 

its own Intereſt ; that is, for their Safety, havin (aul they 

to fear leſt the Son ſhould revenge the Father; for thei 3 
Fortunes, in ſecuring what they had got, moſt of the the f 
Officers that commanded it having ſome Part of whit ſettle 

was taken from the Royal Family, which could not he aliſts 

reſtor d without ſtripping them. Beſides all this, the um 

Wiſe General perceiv'd, he ſhould only need to gin for th 

the Parliament and the City Time to heighten thei Jealo 
Diſcontents, to furniſh himſelf with an infallible Me. the F. 

thod for cutting off the King's greateſt Enemies 2 i 0 

one ſtroke, and putting his Friends into a Condi 2 

tion to be able to declare for him. For theſe Re — 

ſons Monk {till perſiſted in concealing his Defign of Me 

after he was come to London. The Event has com . 
1 _ made the righteſt Judgment, whe. = 
— - 
His Arts, One of the beſt Qualities belonging: igh 
Genius, was to be little concern'd - . th 
ſaid, ſo he did what he thought was his Duty. Hz fer 
ving ſix d this for his Rule, he proceeded in * * had n 
mer Method, declaring for the Commonwealth, and act = 

ing for the King ; excluding Monarchical Government wn 
in all his Declarations, and keeping Emifſaries in al ah 
Parts to advance the Reſtoring of the Monarch. He . 
acted this Politick Part with ſo much Art and Caps re 5 

city, that at the very Time he put in execution thoſe * 
Things the Republicans invented for the DeftruCtion . 
- 8 he no ways leſſen'd the Hopes hiv —_ 

A Re ary nt e Royaliſts, that he would deſtroy the been 
uſes to The Method he us'd to evade t 1 se 
— my _— ofabjuring the Royal Family, — — vr 2 _ 
King. re ſaid he always abhorr'd, was none of the least he he 


Proofs 
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ſooner was he come to Whitehall, but they tender'd him 
that wicked Oath, and preſs'd him to take it ; but the 
General, who was always preſent to himſelf, anſwer'd 
without any Diſorder, That many of thoſe, who were 
moſt zealous for the Commonwealth, having refus'd to 
take that Oath, he was too great an Enemy to facti- 
ous Partiality, either to reject or take it, till they were 
agreed upon ſome Act of Uniformity in that Caſe; that 
they might meet, debate, and conclude upon ſomething 
that all Men would agree to; and he would be one of 
the firſt that ſhould ſubmit to ſuch Ordinances as would 
ſettle Peace and Tranquility in the Nation. The Roy- 


Walifts look'd upon his Refuſal, under the preſent Cir- 


umſtances, as an infallible Teſtimony that Monk was 
for the honeſter Side; the Republicans conceiv'd the leſs 
Jealouſy at it, in regard, that the General going into 
the Parliament Houſe, among other Things he there 
propos'd for the Publick Good, in a long Speech he 
made, did not forget, as wasthen us'd inall Harangues 
relating to the Government, to mention the Excluſion 
of — ProteQorſhip, andall Authority reſiding 
8 ä 


in a ſingle Perſon. | 


Another Art he dexterouſly made uſe of in that par. 
peech, muchadvanc'd the Deſi gu he had of putting the nen: and 
Parliament upon provoking the City, that the City City at va- 
ight be afterwards uſeful to him towards deſtroying riance, 


of the Parliament. The City was ſo incens'd againſt that 
Aſſembly of Tyrants, who uſurp'd an Authority, which 
had no other Foundation but their Crimes; that they 
had reſolv'd not to pay any Tax impos'd to ſupply the 
Publick Wants, aekeforhe Parliament, whoſe Authori- 
ty to raiſe them they did not queſtion, were, as it ought 
to be, free, and full. The Parliament ſought how to 
cauſe their Ordinance to be obey'd, and to ſubdue thoſe 
they believ'd ought to ſubmit to them. The Speech 
Monk made in that Aſſembly, the firſt Time he went: 
thither, having been deliver'dwhen Things were in this 
Poſture, he took care in it to inſinuate, that havin 
been courted on his March by Petitions from — 
Communities, ſometimes to give the Nationa Free- Par- 
liament, and otherwhiles to oblige thoſe that were ſit- 
ting to re-call the Members excluded in the Year 1648, 
he had always anſwer'd, They could have no freer Par- 
| — liament 
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1652, liament than that in being, to whom the Matter of th, 
excluded Members ought to be referr'd. 

Takes a» The Parliament ſuffer'd themſelves to be deludedh 
ay the thoſe Tokens of Submiſſion, and being earneſt to mak; 
City Gates their Advantage of the good Diſpoſition Monk was in fy 
and giving a blind Obedience to all the Commands of thy 
Chains, Aſſembly, they gave him ſuitable Orders to the lever 

Ends they drove at. For their only View in obligin 


— 
r 


Monk to affront the City was not the Reducing and Sub bin 

duing of that Place; but, following the ſame Policy vern 

us'd towards them, they thought to make him odiousui Han. 

the People, either in order to ruin, or to engage him ſpor 

bind up his Fortune to theirs. He knew better how inte. 

avoid the Snare they laid for him, than they to din or ra 

tangle themſelves for that he provided for them. The have 

ſtrictly enjoyn'd him to chaſtize the City, which blen I Put 

\ up into a Flame the Publick Hatred long fince kid Fag; 

[ led againſt them; and heexecuted his Orders ſo dexte-WMN cu 
| rouſly, that no Man was offended at him. Thoſe O. Hou: 
* ders were, that the City Poſts, Chains, and Gate 1 
1 ſould be taken away, and ſeveral of the Prime- Citizen ther 

— bf committed to Goal. Monk did all this, but after ſuch: ling 
— 109 manner, that all thoſe who did not underſtand the M No 

— ſtery thought it had been with an ill Will, and tho Of 
177 who knew more conceiv'd freſh Hopes of his perfor e 2ngr 
Tl ming thoſe Promiſes, which had been made to themin terl! 
$40 private. « a in 
WARN San, The Chief Officers of Monl's Army, had refus'd i the 
CERN Friends by execute thoſe arbitrary Commands, but the Inferia Rail 
WT it. obey'd ; the Behaviour of both had equally a good I abſc 
Try fect, the Refuſal of the former having gain'd'the Affedi ¶¶ Jult 
THY on of allthe Citizens, and the Obedience of the latter be-W £01 
ul ing attended by many outward Signs of Regret, that the! 
YAN none were offended at it. The General himſelf, from mig 
= \ ii Time to Time, would let fall ſome Words, imply- Sp1 
1 ing, That he executed the Orders of the City's Ene. Cor 
31 mies, that he might the better ſerve them as 1 ſeel 
„ Friend. I muſt obey, ſaid he, bur all this will be for e tak 
i: better. | x" wh 
nl Hi, ord- The Meaning of thoſe doubtful Expreſſions began to Was 

1 with Mor- clear up, when the General having ſent to acquaint the con 

ley about Parliament, that he did not think it fit to burn the City Cot 

{ i. Gates, and was of Opinion they had done enough, re. by 


— —— — _— 
* * 


ceiv d freſh Orders to perform all that had been en Win 
| im, 
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him. He obey'd; but the Indignation of the Officers 1682. 
— 


and Inhabitants growing hotter agatolt thoſe new Ty- 
rants 3 Morley, the. Lieutenant of the Tower, came to 
Monk, and tho' himſelf one of the principal Members 
of the Parliament, complain'd to that General of the 
violent Proceedings of that Aſſembly againſt the City. 
Tt 4 very true, ſaid Monk, that thoſe Gentlemen are ſome- 
what baſly. Thi i a dangerous Way of Proceeding, aud me- 
thinks I jee the People almoſt reduc'd to that Deſpair, which Go- 
vernors ought always to be afraid of, tho the Pouer be in their 
Hands, For my part, I only obey my Orders: Morley tran- 
ſported with Paſſion, and laying himſelf open to Monk, 
interrupting him, reply'd, It & Time you ſbould command, 
or rather it c bigh Time for you to execute the good Deſrgns you 
have for curbing the Inſolence of theſe. who govern ill. Begin; 
ut the Tower into your Hands. My Brother, Sir 


| Fagg, and I, have dach of us a Regiment, both of them 20% 


allually in London. We are yours; we will ſtand by you 


you may rely upon us. *4 | 
This Diſcourſe ended in ſuch a Combination between Tj, 22 

them two, as was in reality the firſt Stroke towards pul- cers Re- 

ling down the Parliament, and reſtoring the Monarchy. monſtrance 


No ſooner was Morley gone from Monk, but the prime to him. 
Officers of the Army came in, and accoſting him in an 
angry manner, began their Diſcourſe by inveighing bit- 
terly againſt the Tyranny exercis'd over the Nation by 
a {mall.Number of Men, who had wrongfully aſſum'd 
the Name of a Parliament, The Concluſion of that 
Railing was, that they muſt not only be curb'd, but 
abſolutely diſpoſſeſs'd of the Authority they had ſo un- 
juſtly uſurp'd ; that there ought to be a free Parliament 
conven'd according to Law ; that they might all toge- 
ther agree upon a ſettled Form of Government, which 
might no more be diſturb'd by reſtleſs, or ambitious 
Spirits; that the General was bound. in Honour and 
Conſcience, after ſo many Proteſtations made of his 
ſeeking nothing but the publick Intereſt and Peace, to 
take in Hand that Common Cauſe of the three Natioff, 
which compos'd the Body of the Brit State; that it 
was high Time he ſhould do ſo, and to ſhow he was 
come upon another Deſign than to execute the unjuſt 
Commands of a Gang of Tyrants, who were abhorr'd 
by all Men. | 
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This Remonſtrance found Menk perfectly diſpos'd to 
have its intended Effect. He was as much inceng'4 


He agrees againſt the Parliament as his Officers, tho he carry'd i 
with them more calmly ; he perceiv'd, as they told him, that al! 


fo call a 
free Par- 
liament. 


Things conſpir'd to ruin that Aſſembly he intended tg 
deftroy, and to call another, which he could have made 
up of ſuch Members as he lik'd; being eſſential Step, 
towards reſtoring of the King, and almoſt the only one; 
then wanting. The Nobility, the. City of London, and 
moſt of the Countries being eagerly bent upon it; and 
the Army of Scotland diſpos d to obey its General's Or. 
ders, without Reſerve. There were ſtill ſome Repub. 
licans with Forces under Haſlerig, who had brought them 
back from Portſmouth, The Incendiary Vane {till acted 
after his furious manner againſt the King's Intereſt, and 
ſome Regiments of the old Army that ſtuck by him; 
but, beſides that, thoſe two Men had quite different 
Views, the General knew that their Forces,"tho? united, 
could make no Oppoſition againſt ſo many great Bodies, 
as had declar'd they would follow the Way he ſhould 
lead. Having ſet his Reſolution upon theſe Conſider: 
tions, the General agreed with his Officers, that without 
any farther Delay, the very next Day two of them 


| ſhould carry the Parliament a Letter, which he lef 


them to contrive, and wherein it ſhould be demanded 


in his, and the Name of the Army, that the ſaid Pat 


Fend. to 
#be Rump. 


Goes away 


into the 


City. 


liament ſhould be diſſolv'd, and another call'd, which 
ſhould be Free and Full, as the Laws directed. 
The Letter being ſign'd the next Morning by the 
General, and Officers, was ſent to the Parliament, 
Lidcat and Clobery, who carry'd it, were directed to tell 
the Houſe, that Monk expected their Anſyer at Allen's, 
the Mayor of London. Es FE 
The Viſit and the General's Letter found very diffe- 
rent Receptions. The Mayor did Mont all the Honour, 
and entertain'd him in the beſt manner he was able, and 
agreed with him to reſtore the City Common Council, 
which had been aboliſh'd by the Rump ; that they would 
call them together to Guild. Hall, and would there come 
to ſuch Reſolutions as ſhould be moſt agreeable to the 
preſent Circumſtances. The Joy the General's Viſit 
occaſion d in the City was not greater than the Conſter- 
nation his Letter produc'd in the Parliament. However, 


that Aſſembly being compos'd of Men well enur'd ro 


T3 Bu i- 
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Buſineſs, were not ſo much ſurpriz'd upon that Occafion, 1642, 
but that they had recourſe to a moſt refin'd, and ſubtle ww 


Piece of Policy. For being convinc'd, on the one 
Hand, that Monk was like to have all the Power, they 
ſpar d no Pains in private, to appeaſe, to gain, and to 
put him in hopes, that they would intirely devote them- 
{elves to him, without any Exception, but only the Re- 
ſtoring of the King and Kingly Government. On the 
other Side, concluding that nothing but Jealouſy of 
Command, could weaken the Power of a Man in ſuch 
mighty Reputation, they paſs'd an Ordinance to put 
the Command of all the Forces in the Nation into fix 
Commiſſioners, of which Number he was one, that he 
might bave no Cauſe to complain, and the others be 
ſtrong enough to curb his Power. 


Thoſe who do Mank the Wrong to ſay he had no De- Apology for 
ſign, at firſt, to reſtore the King, alledge it was this Or- Monk. 


dinance, and the Offence he took at it, that made him 
come to ſuch a Reſolution. I will not now ſtop to de- 
feat that Conjecture, which is as maliciousasimprobable, 
as appears by all I have ſaid. Gumble, the Miniſter, on 
the contrary pretends, that at the ſame Time ſome pow- 
erful Parties offer'd to joyn Monk, in order tp raiſe him 
to the Sovereign Power, in the ſame manner as it had 
been exercis'd by Cromwel, and that he rejected the Pro- 
poſal. I miſtruſt this Account leſgthan the other; yet 
do I not ſo much rely upon it, as if it had been told by 
ſome other, who might be leſs liable to Suſpicionof mag- 
nifying, than a menial Servant who was oblig'd to his 
Maſter. However that was, Monk then began to diſ- 
poſe Affairs for the King's Return, in ſuch manner as 
gave Ground to foreſęe he was not far off; and that for 
the future, it would not meet with any Obſtacles but 
what were eaſy to be overcome. This was not at all 
queſtion'd after the Conference in Guild-Hall, where the 
Buſineſs was concerted, and the General, tho' not in 
poſitive Terms, ſpoke plain enough, to ſhow he was 
of the ſame Mind, and had the ſame Defigns as the City, 


in that Particular. The Acclamations of the People that Rejoycing 
encompaſs d the Hall, whilſt they ſate within, and were in the City« 


convinc'd they were then tak ing the laſt Meaſures for 
ꝓerfecting that Affair; the Bonfires made at Night in 
the Streets and publick Places; the Curſes every where 
peſtow'd on the Parliament, and the Liberty the Citi- 
| Zens 
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zens took in all Companies to drink the King's Health, 


WW wo coniirm'd all Men in that Opinion. But no Man could 
| Secluded any longer have Cauſe to doubt of the Nearneſs of thut 
Members ſurprizing Revolution, when they ſaw. Monk, who had 


reſtor d. 


now nothing to oppoſe him, reſtore the Members ſe. 
cluded in the Year 1648. to the Parliament, and re-unite 
them to thoſe that had turn'd them out. That Re. uni 
produc'd two good Effects the General had expected; 
the one was, that thoſe ſecluded Members prevailing 
above the others, caus'd him to bedeclar'd Generaliſſimo 
of all the Land Forces in the three Kingdoms, the Com. 
mand of the Fleet having been given to Montague, after. 
wards created Earl of Sandwich, who had been long! 
profeſs'd Royaliſt. The other good Effect of that Re. 


union was the ſpeedy Diffolution of the Parliament, 


which the fitting Members endeavour'd to have perpe. 
tuated. The Poſt of Generaliſſimo put Mozh into a Cows 
dition to make an advantagious Reformation amony 
the Forces, to put the Engliſb Army out of Capacity d 
doing him any Harm, and his own into a better Diſpo. 
fition to ſerve him. The Diſſolution of the Parliament 
gain'd him Time to form a new One, altogether f. 
vourable to the King, which was appointed to mee 


in May. 


Monk was not ſo wholly intent upon thoſe Thing 
that were neare{Fto#him ; as to neglect thoſe that were 
further off. At the ſame Time he diſpos'd the Parl. 


ment and Army in the City towards the Reftoring oſ 


the King, he ſecur'd the Countries, the Strong Holds 
the Militia, and above all, the Nobility, The Weſten 
Counties gave him no Trouble, but he had Overton to 
gain in the North, who was Maſter of Hull. How 
ever he compaſs'd it, by the Aſſiſtance of Alured and 
Smith, who manag'd the Point ſo well, that they pre 
vail'd on that obſtinate Republican to ſubmit to the 
—_— deliver up that Strong Hold, and repair to 
im. K 1 | 


Tie King Whilſt Men proceeded in this manner, the King 
at the Py. conſidering his Motions, did not queſtion but the) 


TENSIN 
Treaty. 


would end in a happy Revolution. He was return'd 


into Flanders, after having taken a Journey to the Place 


of Congreſs, where the Peace was concerted between 
France and Spain, That Peace was concluded- without 
any Adyantage to King Charles, but ſome Prom, 

| - whic 
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which they were not in a Condition ſoon to perform. 1642. 
Don Lews de Haro had given him an honourable Recep 
tion, and expreſs'd a Deſire to ſerve him; Cardinal Ma- 
zarine had made his Excuſe for not ſeeing him, alledging 
he did ãt to be the better able to ſerve him.. Both of 
them defign'd it ; but it was requifite the Kings their 
Maſters, after ſuch a long War, ſhould have Time to 
furniſh the Engliſb Monarch with the neceſſary Succours 
for his Reſtoration. In this Poſture of Affairs King 
Charles ſaw no Support ſo ſure as Monk's. Too many 
Orvert Acts convinc'd him of that General's labouring 
for him, not to be full of Hopes upon all the News he 
daily receiv'd of his Preparations and Proceedings; but 
he could have wiſh'd, as many others did, that he had 
been more expeditious, and come at laſt to the finiſh- 
ing Stroke. OBE e | 
Being thus impatient, after ſo long waiting for the 1660. 
unravelling of that Affair, he reſolv'd to haiten him, Sends 
and ſent the Loyal Sir John Greenvil, to defire the Ge- Greenvil 
neral to finiſh a Work ſo worthy of himſelf. The Let- to Monk. 
ter he ſent him, was full of Expreſſions of Eſteem, of © 
Affection, and of the Confidence he repos'd in a Man, 
from whom, tho' a King, he expect more than he 
was able to return. The Offers Greenvil made in his 
Name, in favour of all thoſe who might have Cauſe to 
fear the Reſtoration of an Affronted, Baniſh'd, and 
Out-law'd King, were of ſuch a Nature as might ſecure 
the moſt miſtruſtful Minds, and fatisfy thoſe who were 
deepeſt concern'd in Point of Intereſt; Thus the Ge- 
neral had the Satisfaction to perceive, that what he 
_ _ would be to the good Liking and Advantage of 
all Men. | 
Encourag'd by this freſh Motive, Mon at laſt ex- Monk's 
plaining himſelf to Grœnvil, told him, He might aſſure 4uſwer ta 
the King, he was wholly in his Intereſt ; that he would bim. 
reſtore him or fall by it; and that the dreadful Difficul- 
ties he had met with in that Undertaking had been the 
Occafion of that Delay; that they ſhould ſpeedily ſee 
the Conclufion of it; but that the Affair in Hand was ſo 
very tickliſh, that there could never be too inuch Pre- 
caution us'd in it. He added, he begg'd his Majeſty 
would not find Fault that he did not yet write to him, 
and further intreated him to keep what We ſaid very ſe- 
cret for ſome Time, Then coming to what he — 
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1660. fit the King ſhould do, to render the Reſtoration agree 1 
able to the People, he charg'd Greenvil to tell him, he Earl 
advis'd his Majeſty, at his Return, to begin, by ranting Plac 
of Liberty of Conſcience throughout the A an Chie 
Act of Oblivion for all that was paſt, and a Confirm, Wl conſſ 


tion of publick Sales; and to convince him, that the Bu- 2283! 
ſineſs was not far from a Concluſion, he advis'd him im. [PP 
mediately to withdraw out of the Dominions of Han, . Tre. 


leſt that Crown, which laid hold of all Advantages, Forc 
might exact ſome Terms contrary to what he propos'd not | 


for ſuffering of him to depart. Hed 
Me ing. lt is eaſy to gueſs how well the King was pleas'd with Was, 
& Monk's Greenvil's Account, when he return'd into Handi. bis 
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Satisfa#i- Monk was no leſs fatisfy'd on his Side, to ſee himſelf ſo 
on. near ſucceeding in the moſt glorious Enterprize Eurit 
had long beheld, when an unexpected Accident ſome. 
what ditturd'd his pleaſing Hopes. | 
Lambert Lambert, whoſe Ambition was not cut off by his Im. 
eſcapes out priſonment, was inform'd in the Tower of London of his 
of the Rival's Succeſs, which render'd that melancholy Abode 
Tower. the more diſagreeable to him. Envy prevailing on thit 
fierce, and intractable Genius, as he ſaw Monk's Autho- 
rity increaſe ; he could not behold him upon the Point 
of being himſelf abſolute, or of reſtoring him that was 
rightfully ſo, without once more making an extraordi- 
nary Effort to thwart them both. That new Pravoct 
tion made him ingenious to find Means to ſhake off his 
Fetters, and make his Eſcape out of Priſon. Monk was 
ſurpriz'd, when he heard, that he had been ſeen with 
his Frieads in the City, that he had tamper'd with the 
Army, and that having fail'd of corrupting it, he was 
gone away into the North, where having debauch'd ſome 
Companies of the Garriſons in thoſe Quarters, he was 
—_— at the Head of a Body of Men, which increas'd 
aily. 
[s deſeated Mons Celerity was wonderful in a Man ſo -over- 
and taken. burden'd with Buſineſs, and naturally flow. He was 
ready to take the Field, with his Army, in order to 
urſue Lambert, and fight him, when the News was 
— ght him of that Fugitive's being no longer in a Con- 
dition to hurt him. The General had been ſo diſcreet 
as to ſend before, the Brigades of Ingoldiby and Streeter, 
under thoſe two Colonels; who march'd with ſuch Ex- 
pedition, that they came up with Lambert beyond Da- 
dent, 


r 


r N 
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ventry, at the ſame time that Philip Howard, afterwards 
Earl of Carl:ſle, poſted himſelf with another Body, in a 
Place proper to prevent other Rebels from joyning their 
Chief. Thoſe two little Armies obſerv'd one another a 
conſiderable Time, after they were in ſight, before they 
ingag d. Lambert ſeem'd to be unſettled, and it was 
ſuppos d, by the Spies he ſent before, under Colour of 
Treating, that he had no good Account of his Enemies 
Forces. Ingoldsby was ſenſible of the Deſign, and would 
not ſuffer any of his Men to advance to ſpeak to them. 
Ne diſcours'd them himſelf, without diſcovering who he 
was, and the Interview coming to nothing, he caus'd 
bis Troops to advance briskly, charging the Rebels ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that they were routed, and Lambert re- 
taken, whom he carry'd back in Triumph to London, 
where Monk, who was ready to ſet out, return'd him 
to the Tower, well pleas'd that he had been ſav'd the 
Trouble of an Expedition, which would have retarded 
the Conclufion of the Buſineſs he was bringing to a Pe- 
riod. This Accident ſecur'd the Succeſs of it. The Par- 


& lament meeting at that Time, enter'd upon no other 


Debate, but how they ſhould receive the King. It is 


very remarkable, that moſt of thoſe, who had been his 


greateſt Enemies, expreſs'd the greateſt Zeal for his Ho- 
nourable Reception, and had it depended only on thoſe, 
who till then had been the moſt violent againſt Monar- 
chical Government, Charles the Second would have had 
the Honour of reſtoring the Crown of England to its an- 
cient Prerogati ves. It is reported, that Chancellor Hyde, 
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i an. 


We Parli. 
ament de- 


clares for | 


the King, 


being led by that Eug/iſb Spirit, which is always jealous. 


of the Liberty of the Nation, did not let that Prince ſee 
all the Adyantages he might reap from that good Dif 


Poſition of the Minds of the People. Some alſo ſay, 


that Monk himſelf was not altogether free from that in- 


veterate Paſſion, and that he, as well as Hyde, contriv'd, 


to circumſcribe the Royal Authority within thoſe 


Bounds ſet to it by that they falſly call the Liberties of 
the Nation. Bating that Point, nothing was omitted, 
that might expreſs the utmoſt Zeal for his Majeſty's 
Reſtoration, and he could wiſh no more to make his 
nappy Return agreeable. 

The Parliament meeting in the Two Houſes, accor- 
ding to ancient Cuſtom, Greenvil, who was come again 
to London for that Purpoſe, repair'd to Weſtminſter —_ 
the 
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1660. 


His Mx- 


Jeſty's De- 
claration. 


Fears together been kept bleeding, may be bound up, 
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the King's Letters for that Aſſembly. The Subſtance 
of them was, that his Majeſty had rather choſe to ex. 
pect his Reſtoration from the Affections of his good 
Subjects, than from the Succours offer'd him on all 
Hands by Foreign Potentates ; that Experience had 
ſufficiently ſhown what Succeſs might be expected to. 
wards ſettling of the Publick Peace, from the Attempt 
the Spirit of Rebellion puts Turbulent Perſons upon 
againit the Lage Authority ; that altho' Heaven had 
permitted thoſe who had attack'd it in England to gain 
all the Advantages over it that the moſt unbounded Am. 
bition could wiſh, yet Providence had confounded, and 
involv'd them yet deeper than others in thoſe Calami. 
ties they had brought upon the Nation; that it only 
remain'd the Parliament ſhould reſtore Things to their 
natural Channel, and take to themſelves the Honour 
of being Mediators between the Sovereign and the 
People; that he ſent them a Declaration which he hop'd 
would be Satisfactory, and to which he was ready to 
add whatſoever they ſhould think proper for the Secu. 
rity of thoſe concern'd. This Letter was heard with 
Reſpect, and was firſt anſwer'd with a confus'd Hum 
of Approbation, which was redoubled upon the read- 
ing of the Declaration as follows. 


His Majeſty's Gracious Declaration to all bis Loving 
Subjells. 


CHARLES R. 


4 CHARLES, by the Grace of God, King of England 
* Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
“ Faith, Sc. To all our Loving Subjects of what De. 
&« gree or Quality ſoever, Greeting. If the General Di- 
«* {traction and Confuſion which is ſpread over the 
te whole Kingdom, doth not awake all Men to a Deſire 
* and Longing, thatthoſe Wounds which have ſo many 


all We can ſay will be to no Purpoſe. However after 
« this long Silence, We have thought it our Duty to 
ac declare,how much We deſire to contribute thereunto. 
« And that as We can never give over the Hope in 
« good Time to obtain the Poſſeſſion of that Right, 
« which God and Nature have made Our Due; ſo 1 


« qo 
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do make it Our Daily Suit to the Divine Providence, 26860. 

« that He will, in Compaſſion to Us and Our Subjects, \wywd 
« after ſo long Miſery and Sufferings, Remit, and put 
Us into a quiet Poſſeſſion of that Our Right, with as 
W little Blood and Damage to Our People as is poffible: 
. Nor do We deſire more to Enjoy what is Ours, than 
that all Our Subjects may Enjoy what by Law is 
„ theirs, by a full and entire Adminiſtration of Juſtice 
throughout the Land, and by extending our Mercy 
W where it is wanted and deſerv'd. | 


« And to the End that the Fear of Puniſhment may 


* not engage any Conſcious to themſelves of what is 
W paſt, to a Perſeverance in Guilt for the Future, by 


oppoſing the Quiet and Happineſs of their Country, 
in the Reſtoration both of King, Peers and People, to 
their Juſt, Ancientand Fundamental Rights, We do 


by theſe Preſents declare, That We do giant 4 Free 


and General Pardon, which We are ready, upon De- 
mand, to paſs under Our Great Seal of England, to 
all Our Subjects of what Degree and Quality ſoevers 
who within Forty Days after the Publiſhing hereof, 
ſhall lay hold upon this Our Grace and Favour, and 
ſhall by any publick Act declare their doing ſo, and 
that they return tothe Loyalty and Obedienceof good 
Subjects; excepting only ſuch Perſons as ſhall here- 
after be excepted by Parliament. Thoſe only excep- 
ted, let all Our Subjects, how faulty ſoever, rely up- 
on the Word of a King, ſolemnly given by this pre- 
ſent Declaration, That no Crime whatfoever com- 
mitted againſt, Us, or out Royal Father, before the 
Publication of this, ſhall ever riſe in Judgment, or be 
brought in Queſtion, againſt any of them, to the leaſt 
Endamagement of them, either in their Lives, Liber- 
ties, or Eſtates, or (as far forth as lies in Our Power) 


ſo much as to the Prejudice of their Reputations, by 


any Reproach, or Term of Diſtinction from the reſt 
of any of Our beſt Subjects; We Defiring and Or- 
daining, That henceforth all Notes of Diſcord, Sepa- 
ration, and Difference of Parties, be utterly aboliſh'd 
among all Our Subjects, whom We invite and con- 
jure to a perfect Union among themſelves, under Our 
Protection, for the Re- ſettlement of Our Juſt Rights, 
and Theirs, in a Free Parliament, by, which, upon 
the Word of a King, We will be advis'd. ME" 
46 n 
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1660. « And becauſe the Paſſion and Uncharitableneſs of 
che Times have'produc'd ſeveral Opinions in Religi. 
& on, by which Men are ingag'd in Parties and An. 
« moſities againſt each other, which, when they ſhall 
« hereafterariſe in a Freedom of Converſation, will be 
« compos'd, or better underſtood ; We do declare: 
« Liberty to Tender Conſciences; And that no Mu urit 
« ſhall be diſquieted or call'd in queſtion for Dif. 
« rences of Opinion in Matters of Religion, which one 
« do not diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom, and 
« that We ſhall be ready to conſent to lach an Ai 
« of Parliament, as upon mature Deliberation ſhall 
« be offer'd to Us, for the full granting that Indul. 
„ * | 
« And becauſe in the continu'd Diſtractions of 6M 
« many Years, and ſo many and great Revolution; ¶pblott 
« many Grants and Purchaſes of Eftates have ben Foin 
© made to and by many Officers, Soldiers and ide. 
« thers, who are now poſſeſs'd of the ſame, and wy nee. 
« may be liable to Actions at Law, upon ſeveral I deep 
« tles; We are likewiſe willing that all ſuch Di: che 
« ferences, and all Things relating to the füll conſ- 
« Grants, Sales, and Purchaſes, ſhall be dete Tim 
« min'd in Parliament, which can beſt provide fn; 
« the juſt Satisfaction of all Men, who are ch 
4c cern'd. 2 . who! 
« And We do further declare, That We will bet! 
« ready to Conſent to any Ad, or Ads of ParlianMil2*. 
« to the r aforeſaid ; And for the full Satis the « 
« faction of all Arrears due to the Officers and Sol. plim 
C diers of the Army, under the Command of Generi whic 
« Monk, and that they ſhall be receiv'd into our Se. nat 


© vice upon as?good Pay and Conditions as th In 
enjoy. F goons wr be: — 
for h 

Given under Our Sign Manual and Privy Signt, have 


at Our Court of Breda, this 14th Day Gen 
April, 1660, in the Twelfth Year of On he 
Reign, 


| * 8 
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This Declaration havi 2 the Minds 1666. 
of Men to receive the : with Joy, Clarges, Bro 
ther-in-law t Monk, was ſent away to aflure that Aeſchel 
Prince of the Impatience wherewith his Majeſty was to the 
expected to return to the Throne of his Anceſtors. Lu 
Not only the Parliament, but the City and Army, 
writ Letters expreſſing their entire Submiſſion. Ma- 
Wny Commiſſioners follow 'd thoſe Letters; Fairfax was 
one of that Number, and with him ſeveral others o 
omwel's moſt noted Adherents, who at this Time 
Wcxpreſs'd more Forwardneſs for his Majeſty's Reſtora- 
ion than any of his old Servants. They found him 
at the Hague, whither his Majeſty was gone for Con- 
veniency of Shipping. They were receiv'd in ſuch 
WManner as convinc'd them, that the preſent Service 
blotted. out the Memory of paſt Wrongs. Several 
WPoints were afterwards agreed on, wherein both 
Sides cut ſhort all Difficulties by mutual Comply- 
ante. The King excepted ſome of thoſe who were 
deepeſt ingag'd in the Murder of his Father, froni 
the Act of Gblivion; no Man ſeem'd unwilling 1 
conſent to it, and thoſe Vile Miſcreants at ſeveral 
Times receiv'd the Reward due to {6 great a Vil- 


lany. WE 
Afier theſe Remains of Melancholy Thoughts, they Foreig- 

wholly apply'd themſelves to celebrate the King's ners cm- 

Return to his Kingdonis with all poſſible Expreſſi- pliment 

ons of Joy. This was begun at the Hague, where bim. 

the States, Foreign Princes, and their Miniſters; com- 

plimented the King 3 all Perſons expreſſing a Zeal, 

which they had nothing of before he began to be for- = 

tunate. ä . | | 

In the mean while he was proclaim'd at London, He lands 

with ſuch Shouts of Joy as eccho'd throughout all Eu- in En- 

gland. Nothing was thought of but the Preparations land. 

for his ſolemn Reception, and every Man coveted to 

have a Share in them. Many of the Prime Nobility 

went to the Sea Side to attend him at his Landing; 

General Monk, was at the Head of them, on whom 

the People, all the Way he went, beſtow'd Millions 

of Bleflings, looking upon him as the Reſtorer of 

the Publick Peace, after ſo many Troubles. Ano- 

ther Spectacle drew all their. Eyes to Dover Road on 

I the 25th of May, Montague, why ces the 
\ Ba Q | Fleet, 


ls 


1660. Fleet, went to Stheveling for the King, four Days be⸗ 


Zis Recey- The City of London receiv'd his Majeſty, with all 
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fore, and return'd with his Majeſty, and the Dukes 
of York and Glouceſter a-board. They had a good pa. 
ſage, the Fleet arriving ſafe in 48 Hours, and reſto. 
ring England to its former Splendour, together with in 
King. Monk receiv'd him on his Knees, but his Ma. 
jeſty raiſing embrac'd him, and from that Day, ha. 
vin keel him Duke of Albemarle, never ceasd 
loading him with Honours; Favours, and Acknoy. 
ledgments, which that famous Man ſeem'd to be the 
more worthy of, in regard his Zeal for his Sovereign 
had infpir'd him with an Activity which was not in 
his Nature; for when that Affair was over, he inſen- 
fibly fell back into his own Temper. No two Men 
are more unlike one another, than was the Duke of 
Albemarle and General Monk. The General was Po. 
litick, Active, and had a Hand, and an Eye ever 
where. The Duke leading an uniform Courſe of 
Life, Unactive, and free from Intrigue, ſeem'd t» 
be Heavy, and had become Obſcure, were it poſi. 
ble for Time to ſully, or Oblivion to blot out the 
Luſtre fix'd on him by the Glorious Action J have laf 
mention d. | | 


offible Magnificence. The Parliament gave him no 
Trouble, and ſeem'd ſo ready to tonſent to whatſo- 
ever he ſhould demand, that Wiſe Men to this Day 
_ affirm, if he had known how to improve that Op- 

ortunity, he would without the leaſt: Oppoſition 
love ut his own and the Peace of his Succefſors 
out of Danger of being diſturb'd. A Perſon of Cre. 
dit has told me, that he had it from the Earl of 
Bath, that Alexander Popham, a Man of Intrigue, 
and great Capacity, offer'd the King, with the Afi 
Nance of a Party he had in the Parliament, to prevail 
on that Aſſembly to paſs an AQ for Settling on him 
and his Heirs for ever, Two Millions and T'wo Hun- 
dred Thouſand Pounds per Aynum, by way of Subti- 
dy, which with the Revenue of Exciſe and other Du- 
ties, would have made him a rich Prince; that his 
Majeſty had been well pleas'd with the Propoſal ; but 
that adviſing about it with Hyde, that Miniſter an- 
ſwer'd, That the beſt Revenue he could have would 
be the gaining the Hearts of his Subjects; that — 

& Ss * oug 
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zhancellor ſpokeas he thought, the Sequel of. this 
iftory wiltmake it appear, that wiſe Men do nor al- 
ays judge right. The King gave Credit to him, and 
iis Moderation added to the Parliament's Complaiſance. 
The Revolution ended in the Reſtoration of the Bi- 


a 
d ops, the Liturgy, and the Church of England, with- 
U. oe any Qp F324 Thus all Thipgs ere as they 
dead been Wbre. The King ſomgtlme aſter marry d 
Yi atharine, Tafanta of Portugal. He might have reign'd 
In Peace, could the Proteſtants have endur'd, that he 
Ne ho dy'd a Catholick, ſhould ſhow ſome orien 
n ſuch of bis Subjects as were ſo, and had they not- 
one about to oblige him to“ Difinherit his Suc- 


eſſor, for being of Religion he would willingly 
Wave profeſs'd himſelf; That new Leven of Revolu- 
jons concerns the Liſe of Kivg mes the Second, with 
hich I defign to conclude this Hiſtory. 7 
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pught to truſt to them, and would find ſuch Supplies 1660, 
as ſhould never fail him at a Time of Need. It the 
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will be found in this Work, I own it, and do not ftand 
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BOOK III. 

The Turns and Changes in England 
during the Life and Reign of Kii. ** 
JAMES the Second, 


Here is one Fault hardly to be avoided in wi Mil E 
ting the Hiſtory of England, which is, to i Praiſe 
troduce the extraordinary Events we are u Princ 
Treat of, by ſaying, That tho' the Revolut 
ons before mention d have been ſurprizing, yet th nal 
which is to follow ſurpaſſes them all. The ſame Fault 


corrected; becauſe that Preamble ſuits not ſo well wil 
the Life ofany King of England as that of King James tb ſhow 
Second, which is to conclude this Hiſtory of Cataſtto as he 


— in the Britiſo Monarchy. The Poſture thi of th 


rince's Affairs are in at this Time had once made m by th 
2 th 
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reſolve to defer the Publiſhing of this Book, till they 

were in a more ſettled Condition; but ſo many 3 | 

with whom I am oblig'd to comply, have importun 

me to publiſh this remaining Part of Engliſh E iſto y, 

not yet compleatly bandled by any Author in our Lan- 

guage, that I could no longer withſtand them. I have 

deenthe more willing to comply, in Regard of the great 

Injuftice I find in ſuch Writings, as have appear d a- 

broad concerning this Revolution, moſt of them com- 

Jvos'd either by Sectaries, or inveterate Perſecutors of a 
Catholick King, or unreaſonable Flatterers of a Prote- 

ſtant Prince they made uſe of to deſtroy the other. I 

hope I ſhall avoid the Rock they have ſplit on, and 

being juſtly charg'd with inveighing diſre Da a 

Wozinit the one, that I may meanly extol the other. 

= The Duke of York, fince his Acceſſion to the Crown The Duke 

all'd King James the Second, had implay'd his Youth of York of 

n the continual Exerciſe of Arms. He had always ap- a Martial 

ly'd himſelf to it, from the Age of Nine Tears, Temper. 
hen he was with his Father at Zdgbill Fight, till the 

\ge of 27, when he return'd into England with his 

Brother. His Genius led him that Way. This was 

ſo evident, that 3 Man of Quality of our Country, ha- 

ring taken a Journey to London ſome Time after the 

Reſtoration o King Charles, among other judicious Re- 

marks ypon what he had ſeen, peaking of the Duke of 

ork, declar'd, That tho' the ſaid Prince's Intereſt aught 

to keep him to the Court, he rather chaſe to be in the 

Army, and that he valu'd any Opportunity of ſignali- 

zing his Courage above the greateſt Political Advanta- 

ges. This is bath Commendable and Blame-worthy, I 

know not whether the Duke deſerv'd the Blame, but 

all Eurape was convinc'd that he was worthy of the 

Praiſe, and the Commendations given his Valour by the 

Prince of Conde, agd Mareſchal Tureune, thoſe two 

great Maſters af the Art of War, will remain his Eter- 

nal Monuments, | ; 

He gave freſh Proofs of it in the War the King his 1665. 
Brother declar'd againſt the States of Holland, in the D*featsthe 
Year 1665, and the Victory he gain'd aver them at Sea Dutch. 
ſhow'd the Duke to be as gaod a Commander in Chief, 
as he had been Officer and Soldier. Two and Twenty 
of the Enemies Ships were then taken, burnt, or ſun 
by the Engliſþ 5 Opdam the Dutch General periſhing 
a | Q 3 there 


* 
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1665. there in his. That Fleet had been totally deſtroyd, — 
had not one Pronkard of the Duke's Bedehamber preves inte 
s ted the Execution of his Orders the very Night aſte he! 
the Victory. The Duke lay down ro take a little Rene. 

after giving Orders to make all Sail, and keep up wit ("is 

the Remainder of the broken Navy. That Gentleman ſhot 

who was none of thoſe that value their Honour aboy: one 

their Life, told the Captain he was too laviſh in expo vent 

ſing the Heir of the Crown, and counterfeited anothe gon 
Order from him for flack'ning Sail; which was una RB 7 
viſedly done: He was diſgrac'd, and the Parliamen ber. 
would have brought him to a Tryal ; but he was d iouſ 
carded, and that Aſembly, in che Name ofall the \:W:1.,* 

tion, made a Publick Acknowledgnient'ro the Vide ning 

of the Service he had done the Kingdom; aſſigning hin the 
by an Act ſtilfpreſerv'd among the Records, a Grit. T 

” fication of almoit a Million and a Half. zode 

Tis great This Victory having added new Luſtre to the Du aeſe 
Hetututi- of York, he was in the happieſt and moſt agreeable Cup Opit 
on. dition a Prince of his Degree could be. He had an e inſir 
1666. bliſh'd Reputation, not only in England, where th her, 
lock'd upon him, as the Support of the Nation; bu conv 
throughout all Europe, where he was regarded as one othe 

the Princes of his Time, who beſt maintam'd the Gra. lengt 

deut of his Birth by his Perſonal Merit. He enjoy ceiv 

moſt of the great Places of Profit and Honour; u Thi: 

Lord High Admiral of England, and Governor of th Rec 

Cinque Poris, and of Portſmouth, He having Children, che! 

and the King none, abundance of People follow'd hin, i one « 

as the Heir to the Crown, which was to paſs away tobi cure 

Head, and remain in his Family; and what made this have 

the happier, the King was not Jealous of him. His M. of th 

jeſty being fully copvinc'd of his Affection to him, look BMW Aut} 

upon that Prince's Court as the moſt Loyal Part of h had 

own, and oui e no ſures Friends than the Fran, 
Duke of York's. I am ſenſible ſome*Poſfticians thought WW upor 
ill of it, and err'd with thoſe, who to be thought to ſee lait 
farther into Myſteries of State than others do; report for j 
whatſoever they imagine, and not what really is. The opp: 
Truth is, that the King never had any Jealouſy of the is fo 

Duke, and that the Dfke from his Infancy ever bebar d that 
himſelf ſo Submiſſively towards the King, that he bad fers 

no Occaſion to ſuſpect him; a Thing very rare between rice 


two Brothers of that Rank, and in a Court ſo full of * 
| 101 of 
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leſs and Factious Spirits, as that of England has long 1666. 
been. By this it appears, that all Parties equally made Www 
Intereſt to the Duke of Jork, and that whatloever Wa 8 5 
he leant the Ballance-inclin'd. In other Reſpects all 
Men being naturally convinc'd, that he was of an un- 
daunted Spirit, and not likely to connive with ſuch as 
ſhould dare to declare themſelves his Enemies, every 1667, 
one was afraid of provoking him, and none would 
venture to incur his Diſpleaſure, much leſs his Aver- 
fion. 

This was the Duke of York's Condition, and thus Siſpegted 
were Men's Minds diſpos'd towards him; when a Jea- t be 4 
louſy ſpreadabroad of his being a Catholick in his Heart, Catholick, 
tho' he ſtill outwardly appear d as a Proteſtant, begin- ; 
Wning to withdraw the Ackeckions of Men from him, gave 

the firſt Shock to his Proſperity. 

That Jealouſy was well grounded. The Duke was His Con- 
indeed a Catholick, and the Memory of his Converſion verſion, 
deſerves to be preſery'd in — Many have been of 
Opinion that his Mother's Zeal, her good Example and 
Inſtructions, he having always been very obſervant of 
her, were the Cauſe of hat Change; and that his Ion 
converſing with Catholicks in France, Flanders, a 
other Places, had ſo back'd his firſt Thoughts, as at 
length to produce that Effect. But they have been de- 
ceiv'd in this Particular, as well as in many other 
Things, where for want of knowing the certain Truth, 
Recourſe is had to Probabilities. The ſame hap'ned to 
the Duke of York, which Sacred Hiſtory informs us befel 
one of the Ancients, and was to find that which was to 
cure his Blindneſs, in the Gall of a Monſter that would 
have devour'd him. For it was the reading the Hiſtory 
of the pretended Reformation, written by a Proteſtant 
Author, which diſcover'd to that Prince the Error he 
had been born in. It was at maßen after his leaving 
France, when having leiſure enough to read, he lighted 
upon Heylin's Hiſtory. He read it with Attention, and 
Faiuz ſaw through all the Pretexts the Proteſtants uſe 

or juſtifying their Schiſm, that the ſaid Separation, ſo 

oppoſite to the Max im of Unity, whereon the Church 
is founded, had been the Product of Human Paſſions; 
that King Henry the VIIIth's Luſt, the Duke of Somer- 
ſet's Ambition, Queen Zlizabeth's Policy, and the A va- 
rice of thoſe who had firſt poſſeſs'd themſelves of the 

| | " "x5 Church 
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1667. Church Lands, had been the Occafions of that Chang, 
. herein the Spirit of God had no Share. He knew Gol 
| had always made uſe of Prophets, whoſe Lives wen 
Holy, to guide and inftruQ his People, whenſvever he 
was to ſigniſie his Will to them in Religious Matten; 
That upon the changing of the Law, the Goſpel hat 
been promulgated by the Apoſtles, ſupported by a li 
vine Virtue, and more like Angels than other Men; thy 
upon every Relaxation hap'ning under both the Te 
ments, they were not Carnal, Revengeful, and Amhz 
tious Men that preach'd up Reformation, but ſuch u 
were full of the Spirit of Moſes, or rather of JEAN 
CHRIST, the only Vehicles fit to convey-the Waten 
flowing from thoſe living Springs, that we may not ſul 
pect their — defil'd in their Paſſage to us. Theſ f 
rational Reflections open'd the Duke of York's Eyes; 
from that Time he became a Catholick in his Heart, and 
with this Diſpoſition he return'd into England at the Re 
ſtoration. 

At fr Many weighty Reaſons at firſt oblig'd him to em 
kept ſecret, ceal that Change from publick View; he truſted the 
3& King his Brother with the Secret, who commendet 

him, but defir'd he would ſo far prevail upon himſelfy 

not to let it be known. This held for ſome Time, bu 

could not laſt always. The Duke, e, grovin 
el 


13 and keeping a leſs Watch upon himſelf tha grea 
had done, gave others the Opportunity to obſerve hin, iſ ting 
and conclude, that he was not of the Religion of bu com 

Country. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and two of i grea 

Brethren reprov'd him; He had the Patience to be Fav 

and did not refuſe to Confer with them; but their AW had 

zuments were ſo far from ſhaking, or altering, that they (MW bee! 

rather confirm'd him in his Faith. 92 Lev 

The Dut- After ſuch Proceedings there was no more preter iſ ſure 

ebeſs con- ding to make a Secret of that Prince's Religion, all hu for 

werzed, Priends could do was to ſave its being too publickly Sec 

known, His firſt Wife, Daughter to Chancellor Hy4, Ma 

dying a Catholick, was look d upon as an undeniable ford 

Teftimony of her Husband's Religion. It was given {on 

| out, that ſhe had been converted out of Complaiſance to his 
| bim, but it was falſe. The Dutcheſs, by a ſtrange A the 
n cident was converted upon reading the ſame Book that Wl in 
| had wrought upon the Duke. Howfalſe ſoever that Re. Ba 
4 'Kn 


hi te f | . , . h t eon 
port was, the Froteſtants wou d believe it, and t 25 1 
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be, irm'd them in the Opinion, that his Highneſs was no 1669. 


hat Princeſs, he abjur'd his Error, which he had not done 
ill then, andreturn'd to the Faith of St. Edward, whoſe 

rown he was to wear. From that time it plainly ap- 
zear'd he loſt the Affections of the Sectaries, and as their 
ove declin'd, ſo did their Eſteem. Some of the Duke's 
Friends obſerving this Change, deſir'd him to curb him- 
ſelf; the King his Brother urg'd him again, and all 
Men repreſented to him, that tho' it was no longer 
time for him to counterfeit what he was not, yet it was 


his Advice, and this Contradiction to his own Incl ina- 
tion was the eaſier to him, in regard that an extraordi- 

by e gave him ſome Hopes of that Liberty he 
iſh'd for. 0 2 


the Republican Spirit was inſenſibly creeping into the 


which forghoded many more. Five Lords were the Ma- 
nagers of that Deſign, who werecall'd the Cabal, from the 
ſtrict Union among them, as alſo becauſe the firſt Let- 
ters of their Names put together made the Word Cabal. 
One of them was the King's Favourite, and the other 
four his Miniſters, all of them in high Poſts, and of 
great Intereſt in the Council, Each of thoſe five Men 
ſingly was not without his Faults ; but all put together, 
compos'd a Body, that wanted little to bring about the 


had not his Mind, which was excellently endow'd, 
been drawn away from Buſineſs by a high Degree of 


ſures, as made him trivial, tho* born as fit as any Man 
for ſolid Affairs. The Duke of Lauderdale, a Scot, and 
Secretary of State for that Kingdom, was a ſharp-fighted 
Man, and refin'd Politician, The Lord Treaſurer Clif- 
ford wanted nothing byt a Stage, on which ſound Rea- 
{on and Virtue had been more in uſe than they were in 

1s native Country, in his Age, to appear ſuperior to 
the others. The Earl of Arlington, Secretary of State 
in England, had the leaſt Genius of the five ; but his 
Experience made amends, and had gain'd him great 
Knowledge in Foreign Affairs. Anthany Aſpley — 

ar 


not convenient he ſhould own what he was. He took 


onger one gf them. In ſhort, ſoon after the Death of 


In the Year 1670,the Court of England perceiving that 1670,  - 
Cabinet 


Parliament again, meditated how to remedy that Evil, #77 K. 


arles. 


greateſt Deſigns. The Duke of Buckingham, the King's TheirCha- 
Favourite, was very capable of beinga Miniſter of State, rackers. 


Lewdneſs, and ſuch an entire Refignation to his Plea- 
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2670. Earl of Shaftsbery, and Lord Chincellor, a famous 3 


or in the foregoing Troubles of Englgnd, was I 
firteft of them to manage any great Undertaking, 2 pf th 
the very Soul of this we now ſpeak of. A mighty GR" 5 
nius, clear-fighted, bold, full of Intrigue, equally fte ir * 
dy, whether on the right, or on the wrong Side, Ns 
long as thoſe he adher'd to gave him no Occaſion he, 
change; a conſtant Friend, but an implacable Enem ena 
and the more dangerous, for that having no Regard u * 
Religion and Conſctence, it was the eaſier for him ut 
contrive Miſchief, as _ no way daunted by the Mu. !* 
titude or Heinouſneſs of any Crimes, provided IF "PE 
thought them neceflary, either to preſerve himſelf, tn 
to dettroy thoſe that had incurr'd his Hatred, 5 y 
Their De- Theſe Lords being link'd totheir Maſter by their hig ** | 
figns for Places and Favours recety'd, could not without Indi us 
#be King. nation obſerve what Advances the Republican Spiri g 
which began to rouſe again, had caus'd the Parliamen * 
to make againſt the Regal Authority. Among othe ap T 
Things, the Triple League, the Republican Cabal hu Vi 
prevail'd on the King to conclude againſt hrs own Incl you: 
nation, appear'd to them as an audacious Incroachmen 3 
on the Prerogative, the Conſequences whereof were 

be . Upon theſe Grounds, they perſwadel jobs 

the King to bg asabſolute as the Crown, and the Lan A 
of the Nation entitl'd him to be; to confine the Para WM od 
ment to the Bounds preſcrib'd them by immemorid on, 
Cuſtom; and to take care that a Mixture of Comm WW n ry 
wealth and Monarchy, introduc'd by Violence and tht 8 T 
Subjects Uſurpations on their Sovereign, did not h Hu 
duce a monſtrous Anarchy, which might again bring ok 
England into the Danger of falling into that dreadful Ec 
Cont̃uſi on, it was ſcarce recover'd from. | es 
Provecati- To bring this about it was neceſſary to have a Wi, "= 
ons from which might furniſh the King with a Pretence to rail * 
#be Dutch. an Army; and this they had againſt the Dutch, being Ak 
the more favourable, becauſe the Honour and the Inte. 20 
reſt of the Eugliſb Nation were only concern'd ; fot mig 
the old Controverſy about the Sovereignty of the Ses LG 
was renew'd, and the Eaſt India Merchants continua) I in f 
complain d that they were inſulted by the Durch. I his, Jud 
i ay, was the Pretence ; but the true Reaſon forpitchins 5 
apon this War rather than any other, was tlie tric 1 


Union between the Exglifh Republicans and thoſe of 


Holland; 
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n; to put them out of Conceit with Monatchy, and to 
tir them up to caſt off the Joke of legal Dominion, be- 
ng always ready to ſupport any Factions that attack d it. 
They had alſo for ſome Time affronted the King per- 
onally, by their ſcandalous Lampoons, which were ap- 
plauded in Holland inſtead of being ſuppreſs'd, and the 
Authors found out and puniſh'd. e. 


Support of the Republican Party, that his moſt Chri- 
aan Majeſty alſo complain'd againſt the Dutch, and had 
W cry great Reaſons; for befides thoſe which regarded 
hat Monarch's Perſon, whom they treated no better 
han the King of England, he had others that concern'd 
he State, He had made War on $aiz for the Inheri- 
ace of the Queen his Wife, after the Death of King | 
bib the 4th, whoſe Daughter ſhe was. His Arms ha 
deen extraordinary ſucceſsful 5 for he had taken Doway, 
Tournay, Liſle, and all Franche Comte. The Dutch were 
larm'd at this Progreſs made by a young King, who was 
Powerful, ambitious of Honour, and by his Conqueſts 
rew nearer and nearer to them. This Cauſe of Fear was 
ore prevalent over the Hollanders than the Gratitude 
hey ow'd him, for having very lately join'd with them 
Lwainſt England; and they had brought into a League 
againſt him not only England, but Sweden and Denmark, 
nd ſought all Occaſions to anger and provoke him. 


known in London, and too favourable to the Projects 
then in hand not to be made uſe of. For this reafon, 
the Term of the Triple League being expir'd, inſtead 
of renewing it, as the Dutch defir'd, the Engliſh Mini- 
ſters enter'd upon a Treaty with thoſe of Fance, in order 
to conclude an Alliance between the two Crowns, that 
might help to promote their Deſigns. Monſi eur Colbert 
de Croiſſy treate England, and the Duke of Buckingham 
in Franc? : Madame, the late Dutcheſs of Orleams con- 
cluded it, when ſhe made that myſterious Voyage be- 
yond the Sea, ; | 


iſland; theſe laſt ne vet'ceafing to inſtil into the Minds 1670. 
of the others that Love of Liberty they ſo much glory Wy 


It fell out fortunately for the pullin down of that Lo France 


Theſe Diſcontents in a King, on whom the Eyes of England 
Wl Europe were fixt, and who was in a Condition not & France 
much to need to hide his Reſentments, were not un- in League. 


The Particulars of that Treaty are not for 1ny Pur- Liberty ef 
poſe, bating one Article, which relates to Religion, _ Conſcience; 
NN | 13 ; ; a a : 
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1670. had too much Influence over the Duke of York's Life 
be here omitted. The Presbyterians had put the King 

to ſome Trouble during the firſt Holland War, bein 
offended at the attacking of a People of their own Prin 
ciples, and whom they look'd upon as their Supper, 
For the removing of any ſuch Oba 


bury propos d granting of Liberty of Conſcience, «| 
bliſh'd by the Declaration at Breda, and afterwards tak 
away by the Parliament. | 
For the clearing of this Point it is to be underſtood 
that ſome Time after the King's Reſtoration, Mozk's Pu. 
liament having been diſſolv'd, as not conven'd by legi 
Authority, and therefore not to be qwn'd as a real Py. 
Debates liament, King Charles call'd another. There were grer 
about it. Debates in that Aſſembly about Liberty of Conſcience, 
between the Proteſtants and the Catholicks, the Churg 
of Eagles and the Presbyterians. The Catholick Pari 
was {ſupported by the Earl of Briſtol, a Man in gre 
Repute, and Head of a ou Faction; the Proteſlat 
Party by Chancellor Hyde, chief of an oppoſite Faction, 
and a Perſon of na leſs Conſideration, who putting 
himſelf at the Head of the prevailing Church of EN 
land Party in that Parliament, declar'd not only again 
the Catholicks, but againſt the Presbyterians, and al 
thoſe the Church of England calls Nonconformiſts. The 
King, who was no good Chriſtian in his Actions, but: 
Catholick in his Heart, did all that could be expedd 
from his eaſy Temper, to maintain the common Liber 
ty, that ſo the Catholick Church might have ſhare in 
it; but the Church of Exglayd prevail d, and Chancel. 
lor Hyde was ſo hot upon that Point, that his Majeſty 
was oblig'd to yield rather to his Importunity than to 
his Reaſons. | 
Reſel:'4 lt was the reſtoring of that Liberty of Conſcience 
upon, and taken away, that Shaftsbury thought requiſite for carry: 
granted. ing on the Defign in Hand. He communicated it with 
his Colleagues, who were of the ſame Opinion, not only 
on account of the Reaſon he urg'd, Which was the gain. 
ing of the Presbyterians, whom they fear'd ; hut upon 
another, which he eafily apprav'd of, and was the fi. 
vouring of the Catholicks, whom moſt of themlay'd, and 
all had an Eſteem for. Clifford and Arlington were ſo 
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Puckingham needed no Converſion as to Opinion, could 1650. 
ze have prevail'd with himſelf as to Libertiniſm. Shafeſ- Wye 
dry himſelf was not very averſe to it, as long as Inte- 
reit and Malice did not carry him over to another Par- 
ty, from that he was inclin'd to. But tho? they had 
ot much regard to Religion as to themſelves, thoſe Po- 
iticians, who at that Time made little Aecount of it 
any otherwiſe than with reſpect to the Monarchy, were 
ally perſwaded, notwithſtanding all the old Slanders 
f the SeQaries, that the [Principles of the Catholick 
Church, are the beſt to keep the People in their due 
WSubtniffion to Kings; and Experience had convinc'd 
hem, that whether in Proſperity or Adverſity; their 

Maſter had never found more loyal Subjects than the 
WCatholicks. Upon this Confideration, they concluded 
Wt was the higheſt Injuſtice that ſuch loyal Subjecte 
ſhould not enjoy the free Exerciſe of their Religion 


1 


ut on the contrary, ſhould be 2 and haraſs 

above all other Nonconformiſts, by Acts of Parliament 
paſs'd fince the Fire of London, which the Proteſtants 
had laid to their Charge, without any other Reaſon but 
heir Malice. It is eaſy to _ the King readily 
omply'd with them, being himſelf always of that 
Opinion till Death, bating what Policy prevail'd on 
him to act counter, and that the Duke of York us'd all his 


cerning the Extent of that Liberty, and the two Kings 

acting in concert, that Affair was handled in their Trea- 

ty. Several Propoſals were made, ſome more, ſome 

leſs, Advantagious to the Catholicks; France was for 

the more moderate, as ſafeſt, and moſt ſeaſonable, and 

it was agreed, that his Majeſty ſhould grant Liberty 

of Conſcience to all his Subjects in general. | 

The Proclamation for Liberty of Conſcience was ſoon yar 

follow'd by the Declaration of War. The People diſlik d claim d 
neither, having been prepar'd for both by well-penn'd 
Declarations, ſhowing them what Advantage the Nati- 

on would reap, by the — Tranquility that Liberty 

would 22 and by the weak ning of a State that 

ruin'd their Trade in all Parts. 75 

Thus the People of Eng/and contentedly beheld the _ 1672. 


having joyn d the Count D'Eftrees, fince Mareſchal of 


France, 


Intereſt to ſupport them. All the Debate was, con- 1675r. 


opening of the glorious Campaign in 1672. The Duke Habe with 
of York who commanded 5 er Navy of Exglaed, ide Dutch. 
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1672: France, and Vice Admiral, fought the Rwyter, at So, 
wold Bay. The Dutch did not grant all the Adyantag 
the Enxgliſb pretended to have had in that Fight. | 
ſhort, the Event of the firſt Day's Action was very uy 
certain; but the next Day, tho' the Reyrer thought u 
have ſurpriz'd the Duke at Anchor; that Prince gay 
him ſuch a warm Reception, that he purſu'd him u 
the Flats, and had not a Fog that roſe hinder'd hi 
Sight, had totally defeated him; above 13 of the Dug 
Ships having been un-maſted, un-rigg'd, and made un 
fit for Service the firſt Time they engag'd. 
French  Whatſoever Controverſy there might be about th 
Conqueſts. Succeſs of the Fleets, the Land Army gain'd ſo much 
that the Commonwealth of Holland was upon the br 
of Ruin. The Arms of France, led by a warlike Kin 
in Perſon, in leſs than two Months, had conquer'd 0-8; 
foy, Burich, Rhinbergue, Weſel, Beex, Emmerich, the Fu 
of Keul, Grave, and Naerden; the fine Towns of Dl 
burgh, Arnhem, Nimeguen, Zutpben, and Utrecht. Thi 
laſt Conqueſt brought the Dutch to the Feet of the tw 
Kings, to ſue for Peace, which thoſe Monarchs woult 
not grant, unleſs on uch Terms, as reduc'd tho 
Republicans to the Condftion they would have then 
in; yet ſuch as all thoſe Peoples Misfortunes, tho 
1 could not prevail with them to « 
| cept of. | 5 
TheDutch 1 was thought that Deſpair rather than Courage i 
deſperate. fluenc'd the Reſolutions the Conquer'd then came to 
They drowned their own Country, and ruin'd all thi 
beſt Parts the Inundation could not reach, to prevent 
its falling into the Hands of the Enemies. Yet is is like 
ly all this had only ſerv'd to add to their Loſſes, hat 
all the Engliſb joyn'd in promoting their King's Intereh, 
as all the French were unanimous in advancing the Glor) 
of theirs; and there is no queſtion, but that the next 
Campaign the Fall of Holland had overthrown the Sup: 
port of the Engliſb Republicans, could King Charles have 
anſwer'd for his own Subjects as well as King Lews. B) 
ill Fortune the former too ſoon flood in — of his Pat- 
liament's Aſſiſtance, and it had always been rightly com 
cluded, that the Republican Party which crept into that 
Aſſembly, would obſtruct the granting of Supplies 
There was ſtill more reaſon to think ſo after the Succels 
of the Campaign, which had reviv d the Egli Hatres 


+ 
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France, the Proteſtants Jealouſy of the Catholicks, 1672. 
d the Republicans Malice againit the King, who joynd .. 
th the French to undermine the Bulwark ot their Fac- 
bn. It had been hop'd that thoſe Mutterings would Treachery 
t be worth regarding, and they muſt have-prov'd ofin Eng- 
Conſequence, had there been Money enough to car - land, 
on the War, without being oblig'd to the Parlia- 
ent, but wrong Meaſures had been taken. Beſides the 
ſt Miſtake in computing the Charges of the War, 
ey had reckon'd upon uncertain Funds, which fail'd. 

e Miniſters had flatter'd the King, that they ſhould 
prize the Datch Fleet returning home richly laden 
m Smyrna, with an immenſe Treaſure ; but the Miſ- 
deritanding between thoſe that commanded the Exg- 

Fleet diſappointed the King in that Particular, 
jich in its ſelf was unjuſt, becauſe the War was not 
en declar'd. They would have had Recourſe to Loans 5 
t the King had loft his Credit by a ſort of Bankrupt his 
nifters bad advis'd him to, in ſhutting up the Exche- 
er, which is the Place where the Intereſt of what 
King borrows is paid. a 1487 DE 
he Duke of York had at firſt foreſeen thoſe Inconve-The King 
ncies. His Knowledge in Sea Affairs had caus'd him in Want. 
declare there was not Money enough to go through 
th what was intended. He could neither approve of 
ſurprizing of the Fleet, nor of the ſhutting up of the 
chequer, and had foretold the ill Conſequences of that 
Negular Proceeding. The King, too late, perceiv'd 
Wt Prince had been in the Right. After the Campaign 
dve-mention'd, he began to want Money, and apply d 
the Bankers ; but thoſe who us'd to ſupply him upon 
urgent Neceſſities were exhauſted at Wie Time, and 


was oblig'd againſt his Will to have Recourſe to the 
rliament, to aſk their Aſſiſtance. l 

The Parliament met about the latter end of the Year, The Par. 
ſoon perhaps fog the King to carry his Point, the liament 
tch gaining them over by means of a powerful Alli. thwarts 
ce, in which the Houſe of Auſtria was concern'd, to bim. 
aintain the War. Thus when the King had made 

jown his Wants, inſtead of Money he had nothing but 
dmplaints of his Conduct, and particularly as to Reli- 

on. The ill Humour they were in carry'd them fo 

as to find Fault with the Duke of York's ſecond Mar- 


ige with Mary D'Efte, now Queen, They preſented 
| | an 
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1672. an Addreſs to obſtru that Match, and his Majefly y 
VI fain to wait a 2 Opportunity to bring that Prince 
to London. That was not the Buſineſs which moſt 
cens'd the Commons; the Liberty of Conſcience, t 
Alliance with France, and the War with Holland, wel 
more to their Hearts. However, the Republicans wif 
| daring, as yet, to charge the King with ſo many bu 
i" ticulars, ſtuck to the firſt, as the likelieſt to ingage bo 
#1 the Parliament and the People. That prov'd the rig 
Method. The People took the Cue; and the Parly 
ment fell upon that Buſineſs with ſuch a Heat as give 
Colour to Audaciouſneſs, when ſo manag'd as to þ 
miſtaken for Zeal. They poſitively declar'd, the Ki 
ſhould have no Money, unleſs he recall'd the Liber 
of Conſcience, '- 


Various 0- King Charles had never been ſo perplex'd ſince 
pinions a- Reſtoration. He was loth to take away the Liber pe! 
bout Li- Conſcience, but he wanted Money. What trouble 
 berty of him moſt was, that his Friends, and all the Court a 
Conſcience. divided; ſome adviſing him to yield to the prefling \ 11; 
ceflity of getting a Supply, and to uſe ſome Comply -_ 
ſance with thoſe that —_ give it him; and others d 8 
ſwading him from yielding a Point ſo neceſſary fun ene 
ſing his Authority to ſuch a Pitch as would enable ve 
to act as a King. Among the firſt were, not only lil 0 B 
Duke of Ormond, and ſeveral other Proteſtants, zeab e tt 
for their Religion, but even the Earl of Arlingtu { * 
Man fearful, and naturally yielding, who ſupport ＋ 
ſuch as arguing from other Principles than the Gen t wa 
of the Engliſo, thought the ſafeſt Method was to gie 1 
way for a while to their Heat, in order to bring the her. 
back the more ſecurely to their Duty, when the DHH Corr 
were {ubdu'd. The Duke of York, and the Miniſteg TR 
were of another Mind, not only with Reſpect to ute 
Catholick Religion conſider'd in it ſelf, and with Msn 
gard to the Monarchy ; but becauſe they thought it nd r 
Conſequence that the King ſhould Be Ready in his Rel TP] 
lutions, againſt the Attempts of an Aſſembly that r. 
too apt to oppoſe them. They till remember'd, hv. 1vi; 
. the Parliament in 1640. had dealt with King Charles WW 1. « 1 
_ . Firſt, as ſoon as he condeſcended to their firſt Propo!3l ing 
44 and ſaid, they ſaw no leſs Cauſe to fear in the preſe"Miprin, 
Circumſtances, for no ſooner would the King tecal teen 
Liberty of Conſcience, but they would ſet up ſ0":zrct 
othe 


* 
* 
- 
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le to grant them, without undoing himſelf, Things 
ould be left in the ſame Condition they then were; 
nd after a thouſand Condeſcenſions prejudicial to his 
ntereſt, he would be at laſt fainto break with the Par- 
8; :ment; and all the Fruit he ſhould reap of his Com- 
| yance, would be the making that Aſſembly for the fu- 
ure the Bolder in contradicting of him. Theſe ſame 
erſons added, that his holding his Reſolution a few 
Days, would bring the Parliament to Reaſon, his Ma- 
eſty havinga Party among them that began to make the 
utiniers waver ; and that there were Forces enough 
n Foot to ſupport the one Side and daunt the other; 
baftsbury undertaking to anſwer for the Succeſs. 


harles to follow the Advice of thoſe who were for re- 
alling the Liberty of Conſcience; however it hap- 
den'd, he recall'd it, and with his own Hands broke the 
reat Seal of England that was to it. No ſooner had he 
Wone ſo, but all that fell out, which thoſe who would 
dave diſſwaded him had foretold. The Parliament put 
Wo Bounds to their Demands, and ſeem'd to be polſefs'd 
Wy the ſame Spirit as that was which had drove King 
bes the Firſt to ſuch Extremities. The Event was 
ot ſo fatal to the Son as it had been to the Father, but 
t wanted not much, and in other Reſpects there was lit- 
le Difference in their Proceedings againſt him. Nei- 
her of thoſe Parliaments in the Bulk of them laid thoſe 
orrid Deſigns againſt the Lives of their Sovereigns, 
vhich ſome private Cabals brought to Light in the End; 
dut each of them had its Cromwel, the ſecond of which 
vas much the more to be fear'd, becauſe he took ſhorter 
and more decifive Meaſures to attain his End. 


aving been a Republican in the Reign of King Charles 
he Firſt, he had ſincerely return'd to his Duty under 
King Charles the Second. Few Men had done that 
Prince more confiderable Service than he, and none had 
been {0 zealous for reſtoring the Monarch, and the Mo- 
parchy to their juſt * which the Troubles of 3 

aſt 


* 
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cher Demands, which would never have an End, till 1672. 
hey were carry'd ſo high, that the King not being a- | 


heſe Reaſons vigorouſly urg'd on both Sides, held Liberty of 
he King in ſuſpence. It has been ſuſpected that the Conſcienca 
Women ingag'd in this Affair, and prevail'd with King recall d. 


The Earl of Shaftsbury was the turbulent Man I ſpeak K . 
So much Juſtice muſt be done him as to ſay, that ry, fake: 
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1672. laſt Reign had embolden'd the Parliament to invadt 
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The Project I have now mention'd is a Teftimony off © 

that Miniſter's Zeal for his Maſter 5 meer Spight, to (i 0 
it diſappointed by that which he call'd Weakneſs int, 10 
King, made him change Sides at once, and from an e 1 
tirely devoted Subject he then was, on a ſudden true. I 


form'd him into a reſolute Mutinier, and at laſt h 
Chief of the Conſpirators. Two Things concurr'd if 
put him upon thoſe Extreams. The one was, his 
{pairing of being able to do any thing to the purpoſefy 


a Prince he thought had not Reſolution enough to cam * 
on a conſiderable Undertaking. He already complan nid 
that the King had forſaken him in an Affair wherein Ha 
had promis'd to {tand by him, and wherein the Inter pos 
of the Crown was as much concern'd as in this we hu el 
ſpokenof. - The Ele&tionof Members to ſucceed ſuch nd 
dy'd out ofthe Houſe of Commons, had been for a lun oht 
Time ſo order'd, that the Seditious Party always th 
vail' d; becauſe that Houſe had aſſum'd to it ſelf the ma. 
thority of iſſuing the Writs. This was an Abuſe brougi P. 
in during the Troubles of the laſt Reign, and ſuffer iat 
continue after the Reſtoration, through the Weakne lh lig 
or Ignorance of thoſe who had been Chancellors bei On. 
Shaftsbury, The ancient Cuſtom was, that when o. 
Member dy'd, the Chancellor iffu'd a Writ for elec ger 
of another. By this Means, notwithſtanding the Wii eve 
contain'd nothing that might obſtruct the Liberty of te on 
Election, yet the King had it in his Power at leaf if ang 
uſe Means for diverting the Choice from falling up lno 
Perſons that were againſt him. Shaftsbury had attemp r to 
ted to retrieve that Right, and brought it into uſe duly 
ring the Intervals of Parliament; after obtaining the wh 
King's Promiſe, that he would ſtand firm to hjm,notwith-W (2k: 


ſtanding all the Remonſtrances he foreſaw the Com. 
mons would doubtleſs make on that Account. They hal 
not omitted it, but preſs'd ſo hard, that the King con- 

ly'd with them. Thus notwithſtanding his Majeſty's 
mies, the Chancellor had the Mortification of ſee- Ment. 
ing his Elections made void, and the old Abuſe reſtord. 
From that Time he foretold, that the Liberty of Con- 
ſcience would come to nothing, andfreely declar'd, that 
in caſe it did, he would go over to the Parliament Par: 
ty, and have no more regard for the Court. He was 3 
good as his Word; his Maſter's Buſineſs in — 

; ay 
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tience, and made him lay openly; That a Man who 
ſook himſelfdeſerv'd to be forſaken; a falſe Maxim, 

en the Sovereign is concern'd, or that Party that can- 
t Lawfully be, abandon'd. As turbulent a Perſon as 
li was, be had not perhaps carry'd his Malice ſo 
had there been no other Motive but the King's Inte- 
t. He that commits an Error to his own Diſadvan- 
ge is rather pity'd'than hated; but the King's Conde- 
nſion in Point of Liberty of Conſcience, concern'd his 
niſters Perſonally, becauſe his Majeſty by that Means 
claiming the Advice they had given Him, left them 
pos'd ro the Parliament, and the Earl appearing to 


en done at Court, he had Cauſe to fear the Parliament 


sthe ſecond Motive that put him upon ſuchExtreams. 
may be ſaid, he defign'd the Zeal he would ſhow for 
> Proteſtant Religion, and for the Parliament; ſhould 
piate for that he had made appear for the Catholick 
ligion and the Monarchy. ' | 


Nevolution in the State, of changing the Government, 
d once more attempting to bring about the monſtrous 
ange of Monarchy into a Republic. 


5 The King was a Prince well Eftabliſh'd, and 
whom no Pretence could appear to make the People 
lake him. As for — they were too lately 
t out of the Troubles into which the Uſurpers had 
ought the Nation, to propoſe baniſhing Kings again; 
Wn thoſe that were call'd Republicans for the moſt part 
ming only at the Authority, not at Kingly Govern- 
ent. Shaftsbury perceiving he could not come at what 
intended the direct Way, took a Compaſs, which he 
ought would bring him to the ſame Place; and not 
ing able to depoſe the King, refolv'd to diſinherit his 
cceflor, being convinc'd, that the beſt Method to de- 
oy the Monarchy was to diſturb the Order of the Suc- 
flion, He thought the * of Tors Religion 1 

2 e 


* 


e had a greater Share than any other in all that had 


ght pitch upon him to make an Example of. This 
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g as to the Elections lay at his Heart, when the re- 1672: 
ling of Liberty of Conſcience put him quite out of 


* 
* 


4 


One Step advanc'd it Wickedneſs draws on another, His auto- 
d one Paſſion rous'd up always excites many others: ked 4b; 
ger made Shaftsbury ambitious of being the Author oftiov, 


In order to compals his Deſigns, he thought it not pro- And Pra- 
to begin by attacking the King, or Monarchy di- &ices. 
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1672, be an infallible Means to exclude him from the Crown, 


and queſtion d not but he might compaſs his Defign by 
firing the zealous Proteſtants upon that Head, by incen. 
fing the Parliament, and by rend'ring his Highneſs odi. 
ous to the People. From that Time forward the Duke 
became the Object ofall that wicked Man's Malice, and 
he was very near falling a Sacrifice to it. Such Audaci. 
ouſneſs, ſuch Artifices, and ſuch Contrivances were pra- 
ctis'd againſt him, that it muſt be reck'ned an extraor- 
dinary Reſolution which made him bear up ſo high 2. 
bove that Perſecution, and a great deal of Prudence to 
ſurmount it. . 


| Hebetrays The Attack was ſudden and unexpected. Never was 
te King. any great Change in ſo ſhort a Time as Shaftsbury's 


upon this Occaſion. No ſooner did the King begin to 
incline to the re-calling of Liberty of Conſcience, but 
that Miniſter had notice of it. He loſt no Time; the 
Reſolution was not taken till Eleven at Night, and the 
next Morning he appear'din the Houſe of Lords, where- 
of he was a Member, at the Head of the moſt zealous 
Peers againſt the Catholick Religion, the Wars with 
Holland, and the Alliance with France, This firſt Sally 
ſurpriz'd the Parliament as well as the Court, and causd 
an extraordinary Commotion every where. The Diſor. 
der was much height'ned, when the Earl diſcover'd the 
rivate Motives, that had induc'd the King to grant 
| — of Conſcience, to enter into Alliance with 
France, and to declare War upon Holland. It is a Crime 
ina King of England to think of breaking thoſe Fetters the 
Parliament puts upon him, and of confining that Aﬀem- 
bly within the Bounds preſcrib'd by the Laws, to which 
it draws back the Sovereign, if he happens to break out 
but never ſo little. The King was ſuſpected to have 
ſuch a Deſign, and no queſtion was made of it, after 
Shaftsbury had ſpoke ; ſo that they were upon their 
Guard for the future to diſappointall that might advance 
that Project. | 
m_— had too well diſpos'd his Hearers for favou- 
ring his Defigns, to omit making uſe of that Conjun: 
Aure, and beginning to attack the Prinee he intended to 
deſtroy. His Method was artful; it did not appear 
that they aim'd at the Duke of York, but at the Catho- 
licks in general, againſt whom Shaftsbry invented a new 


Oath, the Parliament inſerting it into an Act, _ 
| the 
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n, Ml the King, tho' by Compulſion, and againſt his Inclina- 1672. 
non, paſs'd intoa Law. There were two Oaths before 
n. invented againſt Catholicks, to diſtinguiſh and perſecute 
li. them when they ſhould think fit. The One was the 
ce MI Oath of Allegiance, by which the Opinion of thoſe who 
id admit of any Power whatſoever to be above the King, 
ci- is condemn'd as Heretical ; the other was the Oath of 
a- ¶ Supremacy, by which the King is acknowledg'd Head of 
2» WI the Church in his Dominions. That Lnow ſpeak of was 
+ WM call'd the Teſt; that is to ſay, a Trial or Teſtimony of 
to che Religion a Man profeſs'd. By this Qath they were 
to abjure the real Preſence of Chrift in the Holy Eucha- 
vas Wl rift, and at the ſame time a Penal Law paſs'd againſt all 
ys BW thoſe that refus'd to take the Oath of Supremacy, and 
to WM which excluded them from all Places of Truſt, was ex. 
ut tended to the Peers, who did not take that Oath, and 
he Bl vere now oblig'd to the third. At this rate the King 
the WW obtain'd 1350000 Pounds granted him by the Parlia- 
re- ment for my of the War. 
us Saftsbury had foreſeen that the Duke of York would 
ith be gravell'd by that new Oath, which he would not 
lly i take, and againſt which he had not Time, or perhaps 
dhe Liberty of uſing any Precautions. So the Effect of 
ſor- WW the Teſt was, that the Duke did not command the Fleet : 
the the following Year 1673. Prince Rupert, who had join'd 1673. 
ant WW with Shaftsbury to promote the Teſt, that he might be EE 
rich BY himſelf High Admiral of England, executed that Office, 4 — 
ime I and fought the Dutch, with whom neither the Parlia- a 
the ment nor Shaftsbury thought it then time to oblige the 
em- King to make Peace. The Event of the Fight was du- 
wich Wil bious, and each Side claim'd the Advantage, without be- 
out {Wing able to ſhew any thing for it; but it is ſaid, that 
ave WM this War being very coſtly, and coming to no Deciſion, 
ter Wi gare the Parliament a plauſible Ocgafion to oblige the 
heit I King to conclude a ſeparate Peace with Holland, as was 
ance I 2zctually dame on the 19th of February, 1674. yet ſo as 1674. 
not to bre with the firſt Allies, whatſoever the Par: Peace with 
vou- Wliament could do to induce him to it. Holland, 
Jun; lt is very likely King Charles would nat have been 
2d to Wable to perſiſt in his Alliance with France, had not the 
peat Wwoſt Chriſtian King oblig'd his Enemies to accept of 
utho- ¶ Peace, by the continual Succeſs God was pleas'd to give 
new bim in that War. His Conqueſts in Holland, in the 
hick N Lear 1632, had drawn downall the Power of the Houſe of 
the R 3 | Aulria 
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1674. Auſtria upon him; the Empire and ain were join's Ml hi 
4 in League with thoſe Republicans againſt him. The! F. 
Engliſb thought ſuch a League as that top favourable xx MI th 


Opportunity of invading France to be lighted. The Ml 

Conſpiracy ran ſo high, that King Charles was obligd Ml o 

to arm, to recall all the Forces he had ſent into Fran, co 

to ſerve that Crown, and to ſend others into Flanders to D. 

Join thoſe of the Allies: Thus, as much as in him lay, Ea 

amuzing his Parliament with Preparations for a War he M. 

did not deſign to enter into; but which it was foreſeen Ml or 

he would be at laſt compell'd to, in caſe the Genera the 

Peace, which was then in Treaty, but met with mam Ea 

Difficulties, did not rid him of that Trouble. Thel do- 

_ Fierich King of France, by repeated Victories and freſh Con. the 

Conyue 5. queits at length bre eke Allies to accept of Peace, all 

4 which he had long before offer d, and they would not ſen 
| conſent to. Upon the firſt News of the Alliance, he had 

quitted ſeveral Places too remote to be eafily maintaind 

againſt ſuch numerous Enemies; but he had made him tho 

ſelf amends for the quitting of thoſe Conquetts, by the 

taking of ſo many Towns, much larger, #ronger, and dire 

lying more advantageoufly for him, that tho' left alone the 

againſt ſo many Confederates, he was fill able to pre. 

ſcribe Laws, to make them ſue for Peace, and to affe 

the Conditions. Maeſtricht, Dinaut, Limburꝝb, Falun. 

ciennes, Cambray, St. Omer, Ypres,.. Ghent, Franche Comt 

z ſecond time, for it had been the firſt ume ſacrific'd to 

the publick Peace, were now added to the Conqueror's 

Dominions; whilſt at the ſame time the Glory of his 

Arms receiv'd new Luſtre from the Battels gain id at & 

ref by the Prince of Conde, at Caſſel by the Duke 0 

Orleans, and at Zintzem and Incizem by the Mareſchal 4 


— * 


Turenne. Theſe great Advantages; at length oblig' addic 

that Monarch's Engmies to content to a Peace, which rem. 

Peace of Was concluded at — on the Loth of Auf, 1678 bitio 
Nime- by virtue whereof the Victor yielding upp of the 2 ali 
guen. conquer'd Places, acquir'd the peaceable Pofſefſion off ſtedd 
Valenciennes, St. Omer, Cambray, Ypres, and other Places had t 

in Flanders taken from the Saniards, as alſo of all Fan kept 

che Comte, another Limb torn from that Monarchy, which Exec 

has for many Years been by falſe Friends drawn inte firing 


Wars, the whole Charge wheregf falls upon it. 
- * Whilſt his moſt Chu en Mets A Sturateh all T 


made uſe of his Time in Handers, in the Execution ten th 


— 


4. * 
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his Deſigns, Shaftsbury loſt not his in England, where his 1674. 
projects were broken by a long Conteſt he had with 
the Parliament. 8 Shaftsbu· 
That Earl had a Gang of People that adher'd to him, fy 'es 

to whom he diſcover'd, more or leſs of his Deſigns, ac-/%%"* 
cording to the Confidence repos'd in them. The | 
Duke of Buckingham, the Marquiſs of Wincheſter, the 

Earl of Sal:sbury, and the Lord Wharton, were the prime 

Men of that Party; but whether thro? their Indiſcretion, 

or thro' the ill Opinion all honeſt Men had conceiv'd of 

them, their Intentions. came to be known abroad. The * 
Earl of Danby, Lord high Treaſurer by Clifford's layin 

down, and Prime Miniſter, the Duke of Ormond, 42 

the Biſhops, had propos'd a new Oath to be taken by 

all Members of Parliament, that they would not con- 

ſent to alter the Government either in Church or State. 

The Oath had not yet paſs'd, but ſo.confiderable a Part Committed 
of the Parliament oppoſing Shajtsbury's Defigns, he be-?o the 
thought himſelf, by reviving ſome old Laws of King Tower, 
Eduard the Third, and King Richard the Second, which 

directed the Parliament to meet yearly, to pretend that 

the preſent Parliament having been 15 Months pro- 

rogu'd, was aftually.diflolv'd ; at which that Aſſembly 

taking Offence, Shaftsbury and his Adherents were com- 

mitted to the Tower. They continu'd a longtime un- 

der Confinement, and were not diſcharg'detill ſome 

Months before the Concluſion of the Peace. From that 1 
time the Duke of Bucllingbam ſeem'd to be ſomewhat out : 
of conceit with the 1 The Love of Pleaſure, 

which was his prevailing Paſſion, inſenſibly drew off his 

Zeal from the Faction. He return'd not to the King's 

Party, but didlittle for the © pofite Cabal; and being 

addicted to Raillery, he made, ſport of all the Errors 
committed by hot Heads, either through miſguided Am- 

bition, or want of Policy. Shaftshury, whom different 

Paffions;put- upon other ſort. of Thoughts, was more 

eddy au. uniform in Wickedneſs. His Misfortune 

had broken his Party's Meaſures ; but ſtill his Dexterity 

% kept it up, and tho his Confinement had retarded. the 

W Execution of his Deſigns, it had not taken him off de- 

int fring to execute them, _ | 


The Peace of Europe, which ſeem'dito have appeas'd 223 
all Troubles, gave that reſtleſs Spirit Occaſion to heigh- ry's wic- 
ten the Commotions he had rais d in his Country. That ked De- 

; R 4 TD Peacefgns, 
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it to be concluded, maintain d too good an Underſtand. 


up the Londoners. 
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Peace was too advantagequs to France not to grieve the 
Engliſh ; and they thought their King, who had ſuffer'q 


ing with him that * 45 the Benefit of it, to be ex. 
cus d from bearing his Part in their Diſpleaſure. Shaftſ. 
bury was too well acquainted with the Art of improving 
Opportunities, to let {lip one ſo favourable for the bring. 
ing about of his Defigns. He had already began to flir 
| | he Parliament, which had fate 
from January till A il, and which meeting again in 
May, continu'd till the Concluſion of the Peace, had 
given him an Opportunity of gaining to himſelf Parti. 
Ea and particularly in the Houſe of Commons. He 


made ſuch good uſe of that Time, and the Prorogation, 


which laſted from the End of Auguſt till the End of 
Ogober, that he gain'd more Power over the Commons, 
and conſequently over all the Parliament, than ever 
Cromwel had; the Zeal he pretended for the Proteſtant 
Religion ſo far deceiving ali the SeQaries, that inreturn 
they gave him the Titleof the Proteſtant Earl; What. 
ſoever Followers he gain'd, his Confinement had made 
him more cautious than ever in diſcloſing his Deſign, 
even to thoſe that adher'd to him z there were very fey 
that knew all he intended to do, and were admitted into 
all the Plot, much as it 8 under Cromuel; the 
reſt were People he impos d upon, but did it ſevetal 
Ways. Some he only acquainted with the general De. 
fien he pretended to, of ſecuring the eftabliſh'd Rel: 
gion againſt the Machinations of the Catholicks, and 
the Liberties of the Nation againſt the King and his Mi- 
niſters. Others he inform'd of the Meaſures he was be- 
givning to take to prevent the Nuke of York's ſucceeding 
the King his Brother, becauſe he was a Catholick ; but 
at the ſame time he remov'd the Apprehenfions they 
might conceive, of ſuch another Change as that which 
bad occaſion d ſo much Confuſion under Oliven Cromuel; 
propoſing to them a Proteſtant Succeſſor, at the ſame 
time putting two ſeveral Perſonsin hopesof the Crown, 
to the end that ſeveral contending for it, might give 
Occafionat the time to grant it to none. The Prince of 


Orange is ſaid to have been the firſt he flatter'd with it. 
Whether he prevented him, or was prevented, I can- 
ot poſitively decide. Some are of opinion that the 
Prix te had foreſi ght enough to have that in view whes 
HS * + Pong +» I * e 
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e he married the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt Daughter to the 1678 2 

1 MW Duke of York; and that from the time he perceiy'd the YN 

1 Storm rifing agaioft that Heir to the King of England, OR 

. he bad thought it his Right to make the beſt Advantage 

. or his Shipwreck. The Duke of York, had miſtruſted it, 

9 and done all he could to obſtruct that Match, which the 

King his Brother, being impos'd upon by the Earl of 

ir WW Danby and Sir William Temple, had concluded without 

te bis Privity. The Event has plainly ſhow'd that the 

in WM Duke ſaw farther than others; but being under Com- 

d mand, he could make no uſe of that Foreſight for his 

ti. on Preſervation, whilit the wicked Shaftsbury us'd all 

je bis Arts ro deſtroy him. For whether he firſt put the 

„Prince in u. r of the Crown, or whether the Prince 

of Wl thought of it before the Earl apply'd to him, it is look'd 

„ upon as molt certain, that they combin'd ſtrictly in that 

er Matter, and that one du Moulin, a Hugonot, tranſacted 

nt the Affair between them. It is farther added, that the 

rn Duke of Monmouth, who was then in Flanders, had in- 

at. gag'd gg ſerve the Dutch Prince in that Deſign. If ſo, 

de be effort his Word with him. No ſooner did the 

2n, Wl Duke of Aſonmouth return into England, but he ſuffer'd 

ew WJ bimſelfin his Turn to be flatter'd with the Hopes of a 

ito Crown, which the ſubtle Shaft5bury ſuggeſted, infinua- n 

he ting the Means for him to have himſelf declar'd the 

cal King's lawful Son. be {0 

Je- The Earl expected the fitting of the Parliament to ſet Oats'sPles 

el. al his Engines at work; but an Opportunity offer'd it ridiculous. 

nd ſelf ſooner. Jong {ay he contriv'd it himſelt, and that 

Mi. the falſe Plot Oats pretended to diſcover about the Be- 

be- Wl gioning of September, to deſtroy the Catholicks, was in, 

ing WI vented by. Shafrsbury, who did it to involve the Duke of 

but WM 2ork and all the Royal Family in their Ruin It is ſcarce 

hey Wl credible, that a Man of Senſe could be the Author of ſo 

ich ill concerted a Fable as that was; or that he could en- 

vel; WM tertain ſo mean an Opinion of the Nation, as to think 

me fl ſome would be ſo weak as to believe, and others ſo 

wn, wicked as to make * Pretence for that Perſecution, 

zive Wl which was the Death of ſo many innocent Perſons. But 

e of Wl if the Earl of Sbaftsbury was not the Father of that Chi- 

1 it. mera, however he knew how to make uſe of it, when he 

can- ¶ perceiv'd, that as abſurd as it was, ſtill it ſucceeded, 

the WW and wrought powerfully on Mens. Minds. Never was 

hen WW any more unlikely, or that carry'd along with it 2 
n 7 , * , 58 evi ent 
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1638. Evident Tokens of Fal ſhood. All Europe is ſenſible, and 


* 


he ves. Such an Accuſation is it ſelf an Apology for the 
Perſons accus d; and tho' the Inventors of it had not 
been convicted of palpable Contradictions, as appears 
by their Teſtimonies, which are undeniable againſt 
them, it muſt have dropt on account of the Character 
of the Authors, who were all obſcure, mean, and infa. 
mous Perſons, unworthy of any Credit, unleſs. among 
ſuch as were fit to carry on their Deſigns, it muſt have 
overthrown itſelf by the very Scheme that was laid, be. 
ing the moſt extravagant, and in all Particulars the 
wildeſt that ever the World beheld. Thoſe who deſite 
to be better inform'd as to that Affair muſt read the A. 
logies printed at that time for che Engle Catholicks, 
hat which is in anſwer to the Libel call'd, The Politich 
ef the French Clergy, is writ by an Author, that cannot 
be fuſpected of being too well affected to many of thoſe, 
whom the Power of Truth obliges him to defenq There 
it appears that Titus Oats, long before famous bor being 
convicted of Perjury, after ſeveral other Adventures, 
turning Catholick, or pretending ſo to- do, went away 
= to a Seminary of the Eugliſi Jeſuits in the Low Countries, 
and being uneaſy there, return'd into his own. Country, 
and reaſſuming his old wicked Inclinations with his for- 
mer Religion, accus'd alt the Catholicks in_Exgland of 
being in a Plot againſt their King, andethe Proteſtant. 
in general, whom he pretended they had a Deſi gn to de. 
ſtroy at once. Ihe Pope, the Kings of France and 
Spain, the Duke of Jon, the Queen, and ſome of the molt 
conſiderable Lords, were all caſt into the Gonſpiracy; 
but the General of the Jeſuits was made the Ringlexter. 
That Chief, they pretended, made ſo ſure of the Succels 
of his wicked Project, that he had beforehand ſent Com- 
miſſions undet his own Hand to the Heads of the Con- 
ipirators, for the prime Imployments in the Court, 
Army, and Civil Government. One was to the Lord 
Arundel to be Lord Chancellor another to the Earl of 
Pouis to be Treaſurer; the Lords Bellaſis and Petre were 
to command the Army, and Sir William Godolphin ta 
he Privy Seal, and ſo of others. The Murder of the 
K ing, and Maſſacre ofall the Proteſtants, was to be but 
an Hour's Work, ſo well were all Matters concerted a 
ar | an 


A bo fully convinc'd of it at this time, that it would be im. 
pertinent to go about to refute that which no body be. 


Yocat 
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and if any ſhould eſcape by Flight, or lying conceal'd, 1678. 


they were to he ſought out, purſu'd, and cut off to a 
Man, by an Army of Two Hundred Thouſand Men, 
partly rais d in England, and partly brought in from be- 
yond the Sea, all to be paid by the Pope, and encou- 
e by a Plenary Indulgence to commit {ſo many Vil- 
mies 


% 


„ 
" 


In any other Country, to uſe the very Words of the Dreadful 
Apologiſt above mention d, they would have ſhut up Perſecuti« 


thoſe Witnefles, as Madmen, that ſhould offer to de- ons on acy, 
poſe ſuch ridiculous Fables; in England, they were be- £9#7t of it, 


liev'd, or which is worſe, they pretended to believe 
them; and what was it they did not thereupon ? The 
Parliament meeting that ſame Y ear, 1678. that Buſineſs 
was drove to the utmoſt, and ſo hotly purſu'd, chat from 
that Time forward the Goals were ull of Catholicks, 
charg'd with con{p11ingagainft the Life ofa King, in De- 
fence of whom they had 

The Earls of Powis and Caſtlemain, the Vice Count Staf- 
ford, the Barons Petre, Arundel of Warder, and Bellaſis, 
Colemany Secretary to the Dutcheſs of York, Sir George 
Wakeman, the Queen's Phyſician, Langborn a Lawyer, 
Jeſuits, Monks, Secular Prieſts; and Lay-men, were 
taken up at ſeveral Times. No Sex was ſpar'd; the 
Counteſs of Powis partook of her Husband's Confine- 
ment ; nor was it long before they beganto ſhed Blood. 
Coleman was the firſt executed, without being convicted 
of any other Crime, but much Zeal for his Religion, 
which only added to that he had for his King; and was 


all that could be made of his Letters to ſome Foreigners, 


produc'd at his Tryal, as is obſerv'd by the Apologiſt, 
who might have added, that his double Zeal for his Re- 
ligion and for his King render'd Coleman doubly Crimi- 
nal in the Eyes of the Parliament of Englund. 


ſo often expos d their own. _ 


As ſoon as Shaftsbury obſerv'd the firſt Commotions Shaftsbu- 
occaſion d by the Noiſe of the falſe Plot, he concluded y in- 
that wag a favourable Conjuncture to remove the Duke hreves the 


of York. The Parliament was in a proper Diſpoſition to 
paſs Acts againſt the Catholicks; the Earl queſtion'd 
not but with good ne he might bring ſome to 
paſs that would exclũde that Prince from the Succeſſion 
to the Crown. He began by loading the Teſt with ſe- 
veral Articles againſt the Maſe, Purgatory, and the In- 
vocation of Saints, which would increaſe the —_ 

8 ö Ep | ey 


P lot. 
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1638. they had already conceiv'd againſt that profane Oath. 
A Not ſatisfy d with enlarging the Oath, he caus'd the 
Penal Laws to be extended to all ſuch as would not take 
it; and it was enacted, that they ſhould not only be ex- 
cludedall Places of Truſt, but alſo from the Parliament, 
and the Court, where none of them might appear, 
without a Licenſe under the Hands of Six Privy Coun- 
ſellors, upon urgent Occaſions, and even in that Caſe 
they ſhould not be admitted above three times x Year 
at moſt, and every time might ſtay there but 10 Days, 
The Earls Defign was, that this Act ſhould bein gene. 
ral Terms; but the Duke of Jork, who plainly per. 
ceiv'd it aim'd at him, oppos'd it ſo vigorouſly, that 
after hot Debates, he prevail'd, and was excepted, 
Thus was he neither excluded the Parliament, nor the 
Court by that Act, whichywas call'd the Great Teſt, 
| as he was from bearing Employments by the Leſſer. 
4 Lg Par- This Exception provok'd the Earl, and increas'd his 
tement Malice. He publickly declar'd, he valu'd not the Teſt; 
diffets'd. yer his Anger made him not deſpair. Being difappoin- 

ted in this firit Attempt, he prepar'd for another, where 
in, caſting off the Mask, he engag'd his Partiſans in 
the Houſe of Commons to form a Proje& of Exclu- 

8 ſion, to declare the Duke of York incapable of wearin 
the Crown; which the King underſtanding, he tif 
ſolv'd that call'd the Long — becauſe it had 

laſted 18 Lear s. £ n \ 

Another was appointed to meet in March, 1679. u 
— on Hopes it might be compos'd of Members that Gadd 
ment, be better inclin'd: to the Court ;; but Shaftsbury had 
„ taken ſuch Meaſures, that it was fill'd with Pres- 
byterians, with whom he was cloſely united, as be- 
ing naturally Enemies to Kingly Government, and 
the fierceſt of the Proteſtants for extirpating of Ca- 

tholicks. EY ER OCT 1 

The very firſt Elections ſhow'd what was to be expe- 
cted from that great Number of inveterate Perſons, that 
were to meet in Parliament, and all poſſible * 
taken that they might not poifonithe reſt. Among the 
ſe, the Earl of Pan- 
e Duke of Vork, that 


Eee of | 
'Danby's other Precautions us'd to that Put 
Felaicks. by advis'd the King to ſend away 


fo the Parliament might have no Cauſe to complain, 
thatall proper Meaſures had not beentaken to ſecure the 
Reformation againſt. that Prince's Zeal. * 
O03 willing 


* z 
28 


Both proy'd in vain 3 his Application was not regarded, 
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willing to pleaſe the Parliament, becauſe they hadtaken 1678, ' 

Offence at him. He had receiv'd Money to disband WW WS 

Forces, which were ſtill kept up. He had been for the 

Alliance with Fance, and that was enough to provoke 

them. He thought he might have amus d them by en- 

couraging the Villain Oats to bring the Catholicks upon 

the Stage; but that Artifice fail'd him. The former 

Parliament had commenc'd ſome Proceedings againſt 

the Earl of Danby, who had Cauſe to a *. the 

Conſequences of them in a new one, — therefore to * 
ain the Favour of that Aſſembly he advis'd the King to | 

Cod away his Brother, the Duke of York. The Duke 1679. 

was too ſubmiſſive to his Majeſty to diſpute his Com- 

mands ; but at the ſame Time he was too well acquaint- 

ed with Shaftsbury's Practices, not to take all neceſſary 

Precautions in his Obedience, that he might not put his 

Fortune wholly into the Power of his Enemies. He was 

inform'd, that all poſſible Means were us'd to make the 

Duke of Monmouth be thought Legitimate, and that they 

did not deſpair of having him declar'd ſuch by the Parli- 

ament. He knew they were preparing to puſh on the 

Excluſion, and was not. without Apprehenſion, left 

they ſhould repreſent his Retreat as the Flight of a 

Criminal, rather than the Obedience of a Dutiful Sub- 

jet. Upon theſe Conſiderations, he concluded he could 

not in Prudence depart England, till the King had pro- 

mis'd to declare he was never marry'd to the Duke of 

—_— Mother ; _=_ he would never wm | 

the Excluſion propos'ds and laſtly, to give him an Order ”Y 

under his Hand — remove. The King being well affe- — f 

ted towards his Brother, made no Difficulty of grant-,,,.. 8 

ing thoſe three Requeſts; whereupon the Duke croſs d gfuſſels. 

the Sea, and withdrew to Bruſſels. 

The Parliament which mer ſoon after, took little Danby in 
Notice of that Condeſcenfion of the King. The Severi- the Tow- 
ty wherewith they proceeded againſt the Earl of Danby et. 
upon their firſt Sitting, gave his Majeſty Occafion to 
gueſs how little Regard they would have for himſelf. 
He omitted nothing that might conduce to ſave his Mini- 
ſter; condeſcending ſo low as to court the Commons 
in his Behalf, and at the ſame Time gave him a General 
Pardon for all Crimes he might have committed whilſt 
Treaſurer, againſt the Laws, or Cuſtoms of the Land. 


an 
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in queſtion. - Danby was committed to the Tower, where 
along Impriſonment ſeem'd to threaten the Ruin of his 
Fortune, and the Loſs of his Head. | 


TheKing's The King was naturally ofa yielding Dif | fition; he 


[ Unjuft 


Difficulties wanted Money. to relieve Tangier, then threat'ned by 


the Moors; he alſo wanted it for other Uſes, not ſo ne- 
ceſſary, but which perhaps he no leſs laid to Heart; he 
thought he might get ſome ofthe Parliament by dint of 
Condeſcenfion, and conſequently ſpar'd for nothing that 
might oblige them, ſtopping at nothing but the Arti- 
cles of the Succeſſion, Uhick he was reſolv'd ſhould 
not be alter'd. c s os 

He began by ſeeming to give Credit to the Plot, 


Proceed» which he had never believ'd, and at that Time leſs than 


1185. 


TheKing's 
| Condeſcen- 


1 ſons, 


ever. Itmuſt be own'd he carry'd on that Bufineſs too 
far, and counterfeited a Credulity which was made uſe 
of to the committing of much Injuſtice. The Catho. 
licks ſuffer'd very much. The Proceedings againſt them 
were ſo far from any Moderation, that they were not 
even allow'd thoſe outward Forms of] uſtice, which ge. 
nerally Men take care ſhould attend the moſt corrupt 
Judgments. I know not by what Art Sir George Wake 
man was clear'd, but they made ſufficient amends for 
that ſmall Quantity of Catholick Blood ſpar'd in that 
Man, by that of ſo many others as was ſpilt in abun- 
dance, and without any Mercy. Among thoſe put to 
Death were Langhory, the Lawyer, two Monks, and 
ſix Jeſuits, beſides many others that periſh'd through 
Hardſhips in Priſons, falling Sacrificesto the Proteſtants 
Hatred againſt the Catholick Church. 

The King bore with ReluQancy, that which he could 
not obſtruct without a Reſolution above his natural 
Temper, and which he did not think could be ſafe at 
that Time. He was carry'd away with the Stream, and 
againſt his own Inelination put himſelf into the Hands 
of his Enemies, who oblig'd him to new- model his Coun- 
cil, and put into ĩt moſt of the ſeditious Cabal, who on- 
ly ſtudy d how to Dethrone him. The Great Seal had 
been taken from Shaſtslury and given to Finch; and now 
in return that Rebel was made Preſident of the Coun- 
cil. By this it will be eaſy to judge of the reſt. This 
rais'd the Hopes of that Earl's Faction, *eſpecially when 
the K ing had aſſur'd the Parliament, that he would * all 

| things 
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things be advis'd by thoſe new Counſellors, and in the 1639. 

weightieſt Affairs would conſult the two Houſes. wn 
His Majeſty went further yet; for being reſolv d that Ho 

no Innovation ſhould be made in the Courſe of the Suc, ,, fie 

ceſſion, he embrac'd the Medium ſuggeſted to him by a th B 


e 
new Faction, which was rather oppoſite to Shaftsbary of his 
: than favourable to the Duke of Yah The Nass — * 
0 Halifax's Ambition, his Deſire to rule, Envy to ſee 
f WM $Hafrsbury carry all in the Parliament, and preſide in the 
t King's Council, and perhaps ſome little good Incl ination 3 


towards the publick Peace, had, as is believ'd by ſome, 
mov'd him to propoſe this Method of Accommodation. 
Whenceſoever the Expedient came, the King gave the - 
Parliament this further Demonſtration of his earneſt 
Defire to content them. His Majeſty coming to the 


50 Houſe of Peers on the toth of Auguſt, and having ſent 
ſe bor the Commons, order'd the Chancellor to tell them, 


that being reſolv'd not to conſent to alter the Succeſſion, 
onany Pretence whatſoever, he was willing to conſent, 
that they ſhould take all the neceſſary Precautions, that 
incaſe he ſhould have a Catholick Succeſſor, there 
might be nothing left for the Proteſtant Religion tofear, 
. Nor the Catholick to hope; that he therefore thought fir 
or they ſhould paſs an Act, that incaſe his Succeſſor was 
at : Catholick, he ſhould not have the Collation of Bene- 
(ces, nor chuſe his own Privy Council, nor appoint 
to Nudges, nor diſpoſe of the Admiralty, nor the Govern- 
nd ments of Provinces: That if there ſhould happen to be 
oh WW: Parliament in beingat the time of his Death, itſhould 
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nts Not be in the Power of his Catholick Sueceſſor to diſ- | 

ſolve it, till a certain Time appointed; that if there 1 
ald Nvere none then inbeing, the laſt which had been before * 
ral hould meer without any Summons; and in ſhort, that 


they ſhould themſelves conſider of any other ſafer, eaſier, 
and more effeual Means to ſecure the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion againſt the Defigns. of a Catholick King, and he 
vould readily concur with them. | 
Theſe Advances of a Great Monarch towards giving The Eng 
his Subjects Satisfaction, very well deſery'd that they Iifh . %% 
ſhould at leaft abſtain fram giving bim any further Pro- * gt 
ocation; but Condeſcenſions from the Kings of Eng- V Fa- 
nd rarely obtain them any ſuitable Returns. King“, 
Henry the Sth's ſtern Behaviour always met with a Blind 
Obedience, whereas bitherto the Goodneſs of the Ka- 
} arts 
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arts has met with nothing but Contradiction. Theſe M 6« 
Offers of his Majeſty, ſo advantageous to the Prote. M C 
ſtants, tho' they procur'd him their Thanks, yet pur. ce 
chas'd no Returns of Gratitude. Very few Days paſs'd . 2: 
before the Houſe of Commons read the Bill ſo long ſince 2. 
contriv'd by Shaftsbury and his Party, for excluding of re! 
the Duke of York from the Succeſſion. Hiſtory ought MW 1o! 
to preſerve the Memory of ſome Inſolencies, that Po. we 


ſterity may ſhun them, rather than bring them as Exam. ty 
ples for Imitation. The Contents of the Act were to on 
this Effect. niſ 


The Bill of It ſuppos'd by way of Preamble, that Providence had wh 
Excluſion. deliver England and Ireland from the Slavery and Su- inte 


— of Popery, which by its dangerous Opinions or 
ad overturn'd the very Foundations of Chriſtian Reli. He 
gion, and by diſpenſing with the Loyalty due from Sub. loo 
jects to their Kings,depriv'd Monarchs of the Authority tot 
God had given them over their Subjects. Next it vu tur! 
urg'd as Matter of Fact, that notwithſtanding the Laus con. 
of the Nation, which had ſuppreſs'd the ſaid Popery on 
account of its pernicious Principles, and wicked At. and 
tempts againſt the Lives of Sovereigns, the Emifſariesof Bi 0" 3 
Rome had of late Years by their Artifices and Intrigues, Wil by! 
with the Advice and Aſſi ſtance of ſeveral foreign Prin by 1 
ces and Prelates, contriv'd a Plot to murder the King, 91 
to alter the Government, to extirpate the Reformation, of } 
and to maſſacre all the Proteſtants. Then they pro- whe 
ceeded to affirm, that the better to execute their De. He | 
fign, and encourage the Miſcreants that had undertaken fing 
it, the Catholicks had ſeduc d James Duke of York, the but: 
preſumptive Heir ofthe Crown, whom they had drawn 
over to their Communion, and prevail'd with to entet 
into ſeveral * with the Pope, and with his 
Miniſters, for advancing ofthe Roman Religion, and for 
the better ſupporting of it, and carrying on of their 
Deſign, they had, to the great Danger of the State, 


ack'd the Aſſiſtance of the King of Fance. They took 
it for granted, thatthe Converſion of the Duke of ,t g11 
had given Occaſion to the Plot they had diſcover d. grow 
Upon theſe Motives, ſaid they, the Parliament having *t len 
never had ſuch powerful and prefling Reaſons to make What 
an extraordinary Uſe of their Legal Power, did erad of the 
by the King's Authority, and with the Advice of ibe of the 
mote 


ay 


Lords and Commons, 1. That James Duke of Yorks 4 
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ſe WM bay and Ulſter, ſhould be incapable of inheriting the 1679. 
= Crowns of England and Jreland, with their Dependan- Wy 
ir. ces, and of enjoying any of the Titles, Rights, Prero- 
01 Wl gatives and Revenues belonging to the Pd Crowns. 
ce 2. That incaſe his Majeſty ſhould happen to die, or to 
of WM refign bis Dominions, they ſhould devolve to the Per- 
he WI fon next in Succeſſion, in the ſame manner as if the Duke 
0. WW were dead. 3. That all Acts of Sovereignty and Royal- 
m. ty that Prince might then happen to perform, were not 
to only declar'd void, but to be High Treaſon, and pu- 
niſhable as ſuch. 4. That if any one, at any Time 
uad whatſoever, ſhould endeavour to bring the ſaid Duke b 
u- into either of the two Kingdoms, or their Dependances, | 
or ſhould correſpond with him in order to make him 
Heir, or to have him proclaim'd King, he ſhould be 
look'd upon as guilty of High Treaſon, and an Enemy 
to the Nation. 5. That if the Duke himſelf ever re- 
turn'd into any of the Dependances of the Monarchy, 
1 the Troubles that muſt enſue, he ſhould 
be himſelf look'd upon as guilty of the ſame Offence, 
and all Perſons were authoriz'd and requir'd to ſeize up- 
on and impriſon him, and in caſe of i&e{ifance made 
by him, his Followers or Adherents, to {ſubdue them 
by Force of Arms. 

Such was the monſtrous Bill for excluding the Duke Parliz- 
of York, from the Succeſſion. The King was amaz'd ment pro- 
when he heard that the Commons had proceeded ſo far. v d and 
He us'd all Arts to put them upon other Buſineſs, preſ.4ſolo d. : 
ling them upon the urgent Neceſſities of the Nation 
but all to no purpoſe, the more he endeavour'd to quell 
it, the more their Rage advanc'd. The Bill was read 
a ſecond Time, and they were proceeding to a third, 
in order to ſend it up to the Lords, had not the — 
prorogu'd the Parliament. That Prorogation was carry ? 
on till February, 1680. when that Parliament was diſ- 1680. 
ſolv'd to make room for another. 

The Interval between them was confiderable enough The Facti- 
to give Hopes at ſome Times, that the Minds of Men, en preva- 
grown weary of ſo many needleſs Commotions, would len. = 
at length ſettle in Peace. But theſe Hopes prov'd vain ; 
nake what 1 there was of a Calm being the Effect 
nat] of the Duke of York's Enemies Preſumption, who being 
f cheſl ef the Privy Council at the ſame Time that he was re- 

* mote from the Court, thought themſel ves Maſters — 
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| 1680. the Field, and took ſuch Meaſures for carrying the Ex. 
clufion, as they thought could not fail them. 

The Duke Ihe unexpected Returnof that Prince however broke 

of York in thoſe Meaſures, and the Conſequences of it much more, 

Scotland. He came over upon the News of the King's being ſick, 

aud was with him before any Man thought he was to 

come. The King himſelf was ſurpriz'd at it, and 

afraid his Preſence might diſturb that falſe: Peace that 

had flatter'd the Nation for ſome Time. The Duke' 

Affection, and the Aſſurances he gave that he would go He 

back, ſatisfy'd his Majeſty, and confirm'd him in his U. 

Reſolution of maintaining the due Courſe of Succeflion {MW an' 

againſt all the Attempts of the Sectaries; and ſoon after the 

he gave plain Demonſtration of his Reſolution. He ſuf. pei 

fer'd the Duke of York to go back, but being inform'd that WI Bi. 

the Duke of Monmouth was admitted into the factious ſuc 

Cabal, he remov'd, and ſent him away into Holland. fat 

Then conſidering that the Duke of York's Refidence ina the 

foreign Country look'd ſomewhat like Baniſhment, be WI pre 

* recall'd and ſent him into Scotland, under Colour of J 

ſertling Affairs there, the moſt eſſential part whereof WM rag 

was to gain him the Affections of that Nation, and ſe- WM fan 

cure it to his Intereſt. The Duke of Monmouth there-Wl ty; 

upon returning to Court, without having been recall'd, MI cau: 

his Majeſty, who look'd upon it as if he intended to nev 

2 ſtand in Competition with the lawful Heir, command- WM by 1 

Returns toed him to return. Monmouth refuſing to obey, upon ten 

Court. pretence that being under an Accuſation, he ought lf obii 

either to be puniſh'd or clear'd, the King diſgrac'd him, Sie; 

took away all his Places, and to compleat his Mortifica ſion 

tion, recall'd the Duke of York to Court. 

Mon- This put the oppoſite Faction into a Rage. The Lord MI Plac 

mouth Rel, the Earl of Efſzx, and the Lord Cavendiſh de. jets 

ſets w Fr to be diſcharg'd their Attendance at the Council ¶ foly 

2 Board, and yielded up their Places to others. Soon af Pror 

| ter the Earl of Radnor ſucceeded Shaftsbury in that of T 

Prefident. The Duke of Monmouth's Adherents revivd IM 

the Pretences of his Mother's Marriage; ſeveral Papers 

were ſpread abroad to prove the King had been mar- 

ry'd to her, and Libels made to perſwade the People to 

it. Saftsbury gave Information of a new Conſpiracy of 

the Catholicks in Ireland, upon which Account Plunket 

Archbiſhop of Armagh, and the Earl of Tyrone, were 

ſecur'd, beſides many others. Soon after Shaftsbury 
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preſented a Petition, fign'd by ſeveral Lords, wherein re- 1680. 
reſenting the Duke of York as a Catholick, he magni- wy 
ta the Danger the Nation and Proteſtant Religion was 
in, from che Hopes the Catholicks had conceiv'd of ſee- 
ing him on the Throne. The King was continually pe- 
ſter'd with other ſeditious Petitions, prefling him to 
call a Parliament, under colour of the Dangers that 
threaten'd the Kingdom from the Catholicks. | 
The Duke of York's Enemies never deny'd him the The Duke 
Honour of having ſeen all thoſe Storms riſe, with anef York 
Undauntedneſs becoming a Prince; and thoſe who had undaunted 
any Familiarity with him, {till declare, how much 
thoſe Perſecutions contributed towards mak ing him a 
perfect Chriſtian and Catholick. The Greatnefs of his 
Birth inſpir'd him to aſſert his Right to the Crown with 
ſuch Reſolution, as amaz'd his Enemies; and his Con- 
fancy in Religion made him ſo much deff piſe, as to run 
the — of it, in caſe kis Enemies ſhould happen to 
revail. F 
4 The King was not wanting to back his Brother's Coug 
tage, by his Reſolution to keep him at Court, notwith- 
fanding the Malice of the Proteſtants and factious Par- 
ty; by his frequent Declarations in Council, which he 
caus'd to be recorded in all proper Courts, that he was 
never marry'd to the Duke of Monmouth's Mother, and 
by many long Prorogations of the Parliament, tho? of- 
ten petition'd to ſuffer it to fit. Could he have quite Tangier 
obſtructed its Meeting, he had ſooner prevail'd ; but thebeſſeg d. 
Siege the Moors had .laid to Tangier, which had occa- 
fion'd the late Parliaments, was began again, after a 
Truce of ſome Months, not without Danger of that 
Place's falling into the Hands of thoſe Infidels. His Ma- 
jeſty being in great want of Money to relieve it, re- 
folv'd at laſt to convene the Parliament, after ſo many 
Prorogations. | 
The Duke of York prepar'd to maintain his Birth-right The D. of 
in that Aſſembly, with freſh Vigour, when the Marquis York re- 
of Halifax and the Earl of Sunderland came to him from turns to 
the King, to defire he would again abſent himſelf for a Scotland, 
while, and return into Scotland, during the Seffion of 
the Parliament. This Requeſt ſtartled the Duke, who | A 
looking on it as the Effect of his Enemies Arts, that 3 
they might be the bolder in his Abſence, as they had 2 
en before, expreſs'd ſome Unwillingneſs to remove 
8 2 again. 
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1680. again. He acquainted the King with it; but his Majeſty 
nnd his Miniiters ſo fully convinc'd him of the Adyan- 
tage of that Deſign to the Publick, and ſo ſolemnly 
promis'd never to conſent to his Excluſion, that he 
once more ſet out for Edinburgh with his Family. 
Mere be The different Condition of that Prince's Affairs, at 
is highly the ſame Time, in the two Kingdoms, was very re. 
careſs'd, markable. In Scotland he was belov'd, reſpected by 
the Nobility, and admir'd by the Commonalty ; his 
Preſence ſet all 'Things in order, and his Authority was 
ſo great, that never any King had more. 'There had 
been ſome Troubles, occaſion'd by Phanatick Precby. 
zerians, againſt whom the Duke of Monmouth had been 
ſent, and diſpers'd the Rebels ; but they had again of 
late rais'd ſome Commotions, the Conſequences where. 
of were apprehended. The Duke of York's Vigilaney 
prevented them, and baving ſome few Vagabonds, 
who could never make Head, all was peaceable in the 
Kingdom during his Abode there. The Scots were ſo 
%oratefu], that they writ a Letter to the King, wherein 
after giving him Thanks for having ſent his Royal High- 
neſs into Scotland, coming to the Point of the Succeſ. 
fion, they abhor'd the ſeditious Practices of the Fai. 
on in England. ; 
Thus Providence temper'd that Prince's Life with 
Variety of Events, to inure him to undergo Proſperity 
and Adverſity for thoſe Ends God has defign'd ; if not 
for the Converſion of his People, which is ſtill retarded 
"Bos by their Sins; yet at leaſt for his own Salvation 
Parlia- Whilſt in Scotland he daily receiv'd freſh Teſtimonies 
mentpuſbes of that People's Eſteem, in England they perſecuted him 
en the E#- ith more Fury than ever. None of the former Parliz- 
einfan. ments had expreſs'd ſo much 111-will and Malice towards 
him, as this which met on the 31ft of October, 1680. 
Shaftsbury there puſh'd on his Deſigns in a fearful man- 
ner, the Duke of Monmouth carry'd on his own; the 
Prince of Orange s Adherents forgot not to promote his 
Intereſt, and the Preteſtant Cabal, wherein the Presby- 
terians prevail'd, us d ſuch Means for excluding the Cx 
tholick Heir from the Throne, that it was generally 
2% beliey'd they would carry it. 
| Meigs The King open'd the new Parliament as he had done 
Speech. the former, exhorting them, in hopes of gaining the 
good Opinion of the Sectaries, to diſcover the Bottom 
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of a Plot he believ'd not himſelf ; to put the Laws in 1680, | 


Execution againſt Catholicks ; to find Means to ſecure \w Wwe 
the Proteſtant Religion againſt their Deſigns; and at 

the ſame Time to think of ſecuring Tangier, and of gi- 

ving hima Supply for that and other prefling Wants 

he did not mention. 5 | 

The Parliament was hotter upon the firſt Article of Lord Staf- 
his Speech than he had wiſh'd; the Perſecution againſt ford be- 
Catholicks was fiercely renew'd, and at this Time Wil. beadad. 
liam Howard, Lord Vicecount Stafford, offer'd up his 
Noble Blood, often ally'd to that of Kings, in Te- 
ſtimony of the Truth of his Faith, That Lord by his 
Reſolution made it appear, that the Proteſtants had 
miſtaken their Choice of him for an Example of 
Weakneſs. 1 

Theſe Rigors againſt Catholicks, were always the Commons 
Preparatives of the Faction towards ſome freſh Effort obſtinate 
to exclude the Rightful Heir from the Crown, giving fer the Er- 
him out to be at leaſt the Occafion of the fabulous“ Jon. 
Plots their Malice invented. So that how urgent fo- 
ever the Neceflities of the Monarchy were, and what- 
ſoever Care the King took to inculcate them to the 
Parliament, the Houſe of Commons ſtill anſwer'd, 

That the firſt Thing to be done was to ſecure their 
Religion, his Majeſty's Perſon, and the Laws, againſt 
the Defigns of the Papiſts; that they would give no Mo- 
ney, 2 for Tangier, or the Fleet, till ſome Way 
were agreed on to deliver all true Proteſtants and En- 
gliſmen from their juſt Fears; and that there was but 
one that could ſecure the Nation from the Evils which 
threaten'd it, and was the excluding of the Duke of 
Yak from the Succeſſion to the Crown, and depriving * 
the Catholicks of the Hopes of ever ſeeing him on the 
Throne; without which whatſoever were contriv'd, or 
Precautions taken, there could be no Safety, either for 
Religion, or the Peace of the Kingdom. & 

Nor did they ftop there; the Bill of Exclufian was The Lord 
_ up again; it was read three Times in thereje# it. 
Houſe of Commons, paſs'd by a Plurality of Votes, " Ing 
and ſent up to the Lords, where of 66 Peers, 30 were 
for it, and 36 rejected it, ſo that it was thrown out: 

The Lord Ruſſel, Son to the Earl of en ad 
arry'd it up, with Capel and Montague, grew {ſo hot 
upon this Diſappointment, as to ſay, That if his Father 

5 9 ad 
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1680. had been one of thoſe that refus'd to paſs the Bill, he 
would have been the firſt Man that ſhould impeach 

him of High Treaſon, Words very agreeable to 3 
Phanatick Zeal ; we ſhall ſoon ſee che Conſequences 
of them. 45G 0 WE. | 

Eurioau The Diſappointment given by the Lords did not dif, 
Froceed courage the Faction. Being fully perſwaded, that moit 
ings of the of thofe Peers who had rejected the Bill did it only to 
Commons, pleaſe the King, they apply'd themſelves to prevail up. 
on his Majeſty's Reſolution either by fair Means, or by 
Force. They made uſe of Women to gain him over, 
having corrupted them with great Sums of Money; 
which they look'd upon as an infallible double Contr. 
vance tp ſucceed. One of them caſt herſelf at the King's 
Feet, to beg he would conſent to exclude his Brother. 
Fhis was1naking a dangerous Trial of brotherly AﬀeRi. 
on, upon a Prince ſo weak in that Particular as he was; 
however, he withſtood it, and thereby ſhow'd that no- 
thing could ſhake his Reſolution. In order to uſe Force 
where Perſwaſions would not prevail, they would next 
have oblig'd him to turn out of his Council, the- Mar. 
quiſes of Halifax and Worceſter, and the Earls of Cl 
rerdon;” Feverſham and ' Rocheſter, as pernicious Counſel- 
lors, who confirm'd him in thoſe Sentiments they rec 
kon'd contrary to the publick Good. Next, to bring him 
under a Neceſſity of continuing. the Parliament, and 
make him wholly depend upon it, they endeavour'd to 
ſtopupall the Channels through which any Money could 
flow in to him, declaring all thoſe Enemies to the fit- 
ting of the Parliaments, who ſhould advance the King 
any Money upon any of the Branches of his Revenue, 

or take any of them in Payment. | 
The Com- Thoſe hot Votes were not the moſt: dangerous En- 
prebenſion gines they ſet at work to compel the Monarch to alter 
Froject. his Reſolution ; Shaft:bary found out another, the more 
likely to produce the intended Effect, as being the Pro- 
duct of a more refinid and ſecret Policy. He had not 
forgot that formerly, in order to bring the Nonconfor- 
miſts into the ſame Intereſt with the Catholicks, he 
had advis'd to grant Liberty of Conſcience to them all 
in general; now making ole of the ſame Artifice, that 
Al Proteſtants might find it their Intereſt to deſtroy the 
Catholicks, and ſo the Duke of Yorl's Exclufion from the 
Crown might be brought about, he projected an Union 
1 — among 
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Under the Family of the Stuarts, &c. 26 
among all the Nonconformiſt Sectaries, and the Church 1680. 
of England; and to bring it about, he put the Houſe of Www 
5 Commons upon preſſing the King to repeal all the Laws 
made by Queen Elizabeth againſt them. His Maje- 
ſty perceiv'd what that tended to, and making a 
is. true Judgment upon the Occaſion of that Demand, The Par- 
oft firit prorogu'd, and afterwards difloly'd the Parlia-liament 
to ment. — Alſſolv d. 
TY The Faction us'd all their Endeavours to fend off that 
by unlucky Blow, which broke all their Meaſures; but 
without Succeſs. The King having declar'd in Council 
* his Reſolution to diſſolve the Parliament, the Earl of 
11 Kalubury «way hotly to diſſwade him. His Majeſty made 
T him no other Anſwer, but that he aſk'd no Advice, and 
er. only made known his will ; whereupon that Earl aſk- 
Ti. ing his leave to withdraw from the Council Board, the 
8; King eaſily granted it, and a few Days after turn'd out 
a0. MY himſelf, the Earls of Eſſex and Sunderland, Sir William 
rce Temple, and ſome others, who had been openeſt in de- 
ext claring for the Excluſion of the Duke of York. Sunder- 
ar. land at the ſame Time had Orders to quit the Secre- 
14. taries Office. . | 
el. The Faction was doubly griev'd, when on the 28th of 168 Tr. 
January, 1681, his Majeſty having diſſolv'd the Parlia-Efſex'sPe- ö 
ment, appointed another to meet at Oxford on the 3rſt f l re- 
of March. The Earl of Eſix pretenſe him a Petition/*#e4- 
at Whitehall, ſign'd by 16 Lords, deſiring he would not 
d change the uſual Place for Parliaments to meet ; but the 
A King held his own, and ſaid, he had advis'd with above 
ng, who were of another Opinion. 
His Majeſty had piteh'd upon Oxford as a Place where I»ſolences 
he could be Superior, and Formidable to the Faction z of the Ox- 
n. WE Þut he did not reflect, that the Faction muſt be as fen-ford Par- 
cr ble of that as himſelf, and would uſe ſuch Precautions as lament. 
Ire might ſecure them in being as Refractory as they were 
-0- gat Vęeſtminſter. They went farther ſtill ; and contriv'd 
ot to ſeize, and oblige him to paſs all they ſhould demand. 
or- He was' fortunately inform'd of ft, and caus'd ſome 
he Troops privately to be quarter'd about Oxford, to ſerve 
him in Time of Need. Whether they knew it or not, 
at or whether they thought themſelves ſtrong enough to 
he MW oppoſe the King's Forces, they hotly went on in their, 
he Enterprize, and the Heads of them came to Oxford with 
on uch numerous Trains of well-arm'd and reſolute Men, 
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that they appear'd there in a more audacious Manner 
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than they had done at London. Shaftsbury and Salubury 


came with ſuch a Retinue, as look'd more like a Bri- 
gade going upon ſome Expedition; the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was attended by 100 Horſe, well equipp'd, and 
in good Order; the reſt were all irended ſuitable to 
the Figure they made in the Country and their Party. 
They had agreed at a certain Time, by way of Diſtincti. 
on, to wear in their Hats, or on their Swords, blue 
Ribbands, with theſe Words wove in them, No Popery, 
no Slavery; being reſolv'd at figit to proceed in Form, 
and to try to prevail by Perſwafion, before they came 
to open Violence. The Houſe of Commons was made 
up of the ſame ſort of * the laſt, and moſt of 
them were the very ſame. The Presbyterians ſtill pre. 
vail'd, and Sbaftsbury was their Chief. This was ſoon 
diſcover'd. The Parliament being open'd after the 
uſual Manner, the Speeches made, and he Speaker cho. 
ſen, all the ſeditious Matters were again brought upon 
the Stage, and chiefly thoſe relating to the Excluſion; 
ſo that his Majeſty, by their way of falling on, per. 
ceiv'd the Boldneſs of the Faction was ſo far from aba- 
ting, thatit was now grown up to the Height. Having 
therefore concerted his Meaſures, without acquainting 
any but a very few of his Confidents, he reſolv'd to put 
a Pcriod to all thoſe Intrigues, which grew daily more 
dangerous, by putting an End to Parliaments, which, 
inſtead of ſupporting him, were pernicious to his Autho- 


rity and Government. This Parliament had not fat 


above 8 Days, before the King came to it in his Robes, 
ſo unexpectedly that none of the Faction could gueſs 
at his Meaning, where with a compos'd Countenance, 


as became what he had in Hand, he ſaid, Your Manner 


They are 
diſſokd. 


of Proceeding thefe firſt Days, does not encourage me to hope 
any better Iſſue of ibi Parliament, than I have bad of ſo 
many others I have call d, without reaping any other Ad- 
vantage, than diſcovering the evil Deſigns of thoſe that are 


for raiſing Troubles in the Kingdom; and therefore, to 


the End they may not give a Sanftion to Rebellion with the 
Name of 4 Parliament, I have thoughe fit to diſſolve 
this. No ſooner were theſe Words ſpoken, than 
leaving the Houſe, and ſoon after the Town, he 
went to lye that Night at Windſor, and the next Day 


return'd to London, before the Faction, * a 
ow: 
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Blow that broke all their Meaſures, could recover 1681. 
themſelves. | | 2 
This reſolute Action, ſo wiſely manag'd, ſav'd the TheKine's 
Monarchy. His Majeſty's Eyes being open d at laſt, he %% oy 
concluded ſome Effort muſt be made, to ſupply for 
ſome Time the urgent Neceſſities of the Kingdom, by 
ſome other way than Parliamentary Supplies, that he 
might not be oblig'd in haſte to call another, which he 
could no better manage than he had done the others be- 
fore, and might perhaps be expoe'd to greater Dangers z 
for he could expect no better from thoſe Aſſemblies, 
which were always govern'd by the Faction, and com- 
pos'd of Perſons debauch'd to favour their Deſigns; and 
therefore he muſt put them out of the Poſſeſſion _y7 
were in of diſpoſing of EleQions to their own Mind, 
remove the Magiſtrates on whom they depended, and 
reform many enormous Abuſes, which under Colour 
of maintaining the Peoples Liberties, made them in- 
ſtrumental to overthrow the Regal Authority; and as 
ſoon as there ſhould be no more Parliaments to autho- 
rize ſeditious Attempts, the Factions would begin to 
fear, and vaniſh inſenfibly, tho*'it were only for the 
Trouble of keeping them up; that if the worſt happen'd, 
they being able to hurt him no other Way but by-thoſe 
Strokes againſt which none but Providence can ſecure 
Kings, there was nothing more to fear, but thoſe Dan- 
gers which are common to all Men, and againſt which 
Princes are better ſecur'd than others; that the People 
would have Leiſure to recover from the ill — RY 
Apprehenfion they had been put into of arbitrary Pow- 
er; of a Government contrary to Law, of a violent 
Change of Religion, and the chimerical Attempts 
aſerib'd to the Catholicks for anticipating the Duke of 
York's Reign, and which had no other Baſis but the hy- 
pocritical Zeal of thoſe, who under Colour of Religion 
deſign'd to 'overthrow the Monarchy, by breaking in 
upon the Courſe of the Succeſſion, which is its main 
Foundation; that the Minds of Men thus ſettling, as they 
were undeceiv'd, Reaſon, the Love of Peace, the Pub- 
lick Good, and their own private Intereſt, would bring 
them to their Duty, to Submiſſion, and Order; that 
Parliaments then call'd according to Law and ancient 
Uſage, would be ſerviceable both to the People and the 
Prince 3 without pretending to be imperious Sovereigns, 
2 | | — 
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1681. as they had done; but contented to be what they really 
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WaWWw were, reſpectful Mediators between the King and his 
Subjects. 2 9 1 | | £ 

TheKing's Theſe were his Majeſty's Thoughts, and the Event 

Declara- ſhow'd him to be in the right. No ſooner did it ap- 

tion. pear that he was reſoly'd to proceed without a Parlia. 

ment, but he became abſolute, and the four laſt Years 

of his Life may be moſt properly call'd thoſe of hi 

Reign. He firit made his Intentions known by a well. 

enn d. Declaration, wherein, after giving the World an 

323 of the Reaſons that had induc'd him to diſſolve 

the late Parliaments, . whoſe irregular Proceedings on- 

by, tended: to; diſtarh;the Nation; he fignify'd he would 

frequently call qthers, at the ſame. Time infinuating, 

without, explaining himſelf, that he ſhould not ſum- 

mon any very ſoon. Eyery Body underſtood him, and 

all Men concluding that he'was like to carry his Point, 

there was not a Corporation, not à County, nor a Body 

Addreſſes, Politick, but what preſs'd forward to return him Thank. 

1682. for his Care of the-publick Peace; the very Watermen 

on the Thames preſented him an Addreſs, ſign'd by 

; 2000 of them, to ex eſs their Loyalty. Sir Patient 

Ward, Lord Mayor of London, and Sheriff Corniſb, both 

famous for Sedition, ſtill gave him ſome Trouble, the 

City being govern'd by thoſe factious Magiſtrates ; but 

his Majeſty ,ſopn manag'd them; and when their Time 

was out caus'd others that were ſubmiſſive to him to be 

ſubſtituted in their Places. The ſame he did in the 

Courts of Jullice, where the unjuſt Judges, Who had 

condemn'd ſo many innocent Perſons, only to pleal: 

their Enemies, were remov'd. Nor did he ſtop there; 

the Diſorders in the late Parliaments originally proceed. 

ing from the Abuſes Corporations committed for want 

of underſtanding their Charters, which they made uſt 

of in chuſing ſuch Members of the Houſe of Parliament 

as were agreeable to the Factions that govern'd them, 

Quo War the King iſſu'd out Quo Warrantd's againſt them. This 

janto's. is a Right the King has of examining thoſe Abuſes, and 

taking away the Charters of Privileges of thoſe Places 

that have made ill Uſe of them. The Corporations are 

allow'd to ſtand Trial; that of London was long de. 

pending, but at laſt given for the King: The Charter oſ 

that Metropolis was ſurrender'd, and his Majeſty gave 

thema new one, by which he ſecur'd to bie the 

: olce 
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Choice of the Mayor and Aldermen, and conſequently 1682. 
of the Elections of Parliament Men. Many other . 
Towns had the ſame Fate; ſome refign'd up their Char- : 
ters, without contending, and had others granted them, 
as he thought convenient. - 

He went farther yet. The Presbyterians had for a Diſenters 
long Time been the Upholders of all Factions, if notproſecated. 
the Ringleaders. His Majeſty undertook to reduce 1682. 
them, and that the Methods us'd might be liable to no 1683. 
Exception, reviv'd the Laws, made by Queen Elizabeth 1684. 
againſt Nonconformiſts, and took Care they ſhould be 
exactly put in Execution. Some Oppoſition was made; 
every now and then Information was given, that they aſ- 
ſembled together, in contradiction to the Laws and 
Magiſtrates, but they were ſo cloſely obſerv'd, and 
the 3 ſo well ſerv'd, that thoſe Conventicles 
were diſpers'd without interrupting the publick 
Peace. | | 

His Majeſty ſtill advancing as his Authority pre-Tzo Forces 
rail'd, he proceeded ſo far as to raiſe ſome Forces. The regulated. 
Number of them was nat very great, but he took care 
to have thoſe few ſo well diſciplin'd, that they were 
ſufficient toftrike a Terror. One of the Means that con- 
tributed moſt towards that Regulation was the Regi- 
menting of them, as conſiſting before, for the moſt 
part, eſpecially in Ireland, of independent Companies, 
which had no Subordination. The demoliſhing of Tan- 
zier, which he abandon'd, after a Treaty, to ſave the 
Nation a Charge, that yielded little Return, reinforc'd 
his little Army with the Garriſon of that Place. | 

The Thing he proceeded in ſloweſt, and wherein he plunket 
ſeem'd till to hold on his former Courſe, was the Neg. executed. 
le& of doing Juſtice to the Catholicks, fo wrongfully 
oppreſs'd by the late Parliaments. Some Blood was 
fill ſpilt. Archbiſhop Plunket was put to Death upon the 
falſe Imputations of the Enemies of his Religion; but 
he was Ts laſt. His Majeſty ſuffer'd the Judges to act 
in that Particular, without interpoſing, and there the 
Perſecution ended. It may truly be ſaid, that thoſe 
Perſons the Proteſtants had made uſe of to raiſe it againſt 
the Catholicks, deſtroy'd one another, without any 
Help from others. Thoſe Witneſſes, brib'd by the Fa- 
ction to ruin ſo many innocent Men, convicted one 
another of ſo much Falſhood, ſo much Perjury, and 
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268 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1682. ſuch horrid Slander, that all Men were forc'd to be. 
1683. lieyve them whether they would or no, and the Judges, 
1684. tho* Proteſtants, to do Juſtice. Fitz-Harris, Colledye, 
aud ſuch like Monſters, ended their Lives by the Hand; 
Fitz-Har- of the Executioner. Oats, tho' the greateſt Villain of 
nis and them all, found Favour enough to be only confin'd; 


| — but God reſerv'd him for another Puniſhment, which 
8. 


any other Man had dreaded more than Death, being con- 
demn'd in the next Reign to ſtand in the Pillory four 
Timesa Year, and ſo expos'd to the View of the World, 
as a notable Inſtance of the Miſery a long Habit of Wie. 
kedneſs brings a Man to. The Puniſhment of thoſe Mi. 
creants made way for the diſcharging of thoſe Catho- 
lick Lords the Parliament had committed to the Tower 
Yet they proceeded very cautiouſly in that Particular, 
the Judges being loath to interfere where the Parliament 
Lords in had been concern'd. The Earl of Caſtlemain, twice 
abe Towerclear'd and committed to the Tower, yet taken up again 
charged. upon freſh falſe Depoſitions, having made his Eſcape, 
had at laſt left the Kingdom; the others were dil- 
charg'd with the Earl of Danby, a little before the End 
of the Reign; his Majeſty hill affecting to appear zes. 

lous for the Religion of the Country. 
chaftsbu- The Shame of thoſe Crimes which had diſhonour d 
ry Contri- the Engliſb Nation, did not fall altogether upon mea 
der of the Wretches; he who had been the principal Author of all 
Phot, began to be look'd after, upon the Teſtimony of thoſe 
very Perſons he had employ'd to commit thoſe Enormi- 
ties. The Earl of Shaftsbury was charg'd by them with 
ſuborning of Witneſſes againſt the Earl of Seaford, the 
Duke of York, and the Queen, as being concern'd in the 
pretended Popiſh Plot againſt the King; and their De- 
arr imported, that he had himſelf conſpir'd againſt 
is Majeſty, in order to ſeize his Perſon, and oblige him 
to conſent to all that his Faction ſhould demand. Upon 
this Evidence, which was not ſo certain a Proof of his 
Offence as his Behaviour had been, he was committed to 
the Tower, with the Lord Howard of Eſcrick his Complot- 
ta- ter. They were brought off by the Contrivance of 
mus Jury. their Party, who pack'd a Jury, all choſen by a Sheriff 
of the Faction, and they clear d them. His Majeſty, be. 
fides the Mortification of ſeeing the mortal Enemy of 
the Royal Family thus eſcape the Puniſhment he de- 
ſery'd, had that of hearing the Acclamations of the Pee- 
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le, which made London rings upon the acquitting of 1682. 
that Man, they were fond of, for bearing the Name of 1683. 
the Proteſtant Earl. This Diſguſt was ſweetned by 1684. 
two Advantages the King gain'd 5 it ; the one was tn 

forwarding the Succeſs of the Quo Warranto, the cor- 
rupt Verdicts of Juries being one Conſequence of the 
Abuſe of the Cities Liberties, and the Right the Sheriffs 
claim'd of returning them; the other, that the ſedi- 
tious Project propos'd to the Houſe of Commons in on 
of the lait Parliaments or a general Aſſociation of al 
Proteſtants throughout th Kingdom, to favour the De- 
figns of Shaftsury's Party, being found among that 
Earl's Papers ſeiz'd, when he was himſelf ſecur'd, all 
England diſclaim'd that factious Aſſociation, and all 
Corporations again addreſs'd the King, to expreſs their 
Abhorrence of it. oo 

Whilſt his Majeſty was retrieving the Regal Autho- Rebeb 
rity in England, the Duke of York upheld it in Scotland, routed in 
with ſuch Vigour and Wiſdom, as diſappointed the De- Scotlaad. 
ſigns of his Enemies. He there ſubdu'd the Fanaticks. 
One Caryl having gather'd a Number confiderable e- 
nough to appear in Arms, and compoſe a Body, with 
ſome others, calling themſelves Sweer Singers of Iſrael, 
the Duke ſent ſome Forces, who purſu'd and routed 
them on the Mountains, whither they were withdrawn ; 
their Ringleader was taken, and executed as a Rebel. 
His Highneſs took a Journey to London, which hadlike 
to have coſt the Nation dear; for the King ſending him 
back to hold the Parliament, he narrowly eſcap'd being TheDuk-'s 
caſt away with the Veſſel that carry'd him. Sir Eſcape at 
Hyde, Brother to the firſt Dutcheſs of York, and many Sea. 
more, were drown'd. 'The Captain was try'd, that 
Misfortune being occaſion'd by his Poſitiveneſs, and 
he was baniſh'd. | 

That Danger redoubled the Affection of the Scots to- Parlia- 
wards the Duke, and there is no expreſſing how they ment ef 
endeavour'd to teſtify it at his Landing. His Behaviour Scotland. 
in the Parliament, which met ſoon after, more cloſely 
link'd them to him. He there maintain'd the Regal 
Authority with as much * as became the Heir of 
it; and it may be truly ſaid, that no King of Scotland 
ever carry'd it higher; and yet he manag'd it ſo dexte- 
rouſly, as to meet with no Oppoſition, but what was 
neceflary for the ſtrengthening of that he was _ to 
eſta- 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
eſtabliſh. The Lord Belbaven made ſome ObjeQion to 


the Means the Duke propos'd for ſecuring the Religion 


of the Country, which that Nobleman &did not think 


WYWY ſufficient. He was committed, and had been brought 


Argyle 


outla cu d. 


Addreſſes 


to a Trial, but that a ſpeedy Repentance made his Of. 
fence be thought pardonable. Ihe Earl of Argyle from 
that time began the Rebellion, which brought him into 
ſo many Mistortunes, by refuſing to fign the Scots Teſt, 
the Presbyterian Fanaticks of his Party being averſe to 
it. The Parliament ſeiz'd him, and he having made 
his Eſcape, proceeded to outlaw and condemn him. 
Another ſort of Proteſtants making a difficulty of that 
Oath, as containing an ancient Profeſſion of Faith of King 
James, which did not {uit with theirs, the Duke recon- 
cil'd that Difference by an Expofition of it, which fatil. 
fy'd them all. The Acts paſs'd by that Parliament were 
advantageous both to the King and his Subjects. A con. 
fiderable Subfidy was granted him during his Life, and 
for five Years after to his Succeflor. The Succeſſion 
was declar'd to belong of Right to the Duke of York, 
and not transferable to any other on any Pretence what- 
ſoever. Laws were enacted for regulating of Trade, 
and forthe Peace of Families, which have been approved 
by their good Conſequences. After the Receſs of the 
Parliament, the Duke being inform'd that ſtill ſome Bo- 
dies of Fanaticks were ſeen at times, he order'd them 
to be chas'd and diſpers'd ; then having viſited Sterlin 


Dun harton, and ſome other. Places, he was recall'd by 


the King, who thought his Preſence conducing to their 
common Intereſt. | ; 

His Highneſs found a conſiderable Change in Aﬀairs; 
being receiv'd in all Places, not only with Reſpect, but 
with many Expreſſions of Joy. Addreſſes were pre- 


ae ainſt the ſented to the King, abhorring the Excluſion, and the 
Excluſion. two Univerſities ſolemnly declar'd, that his Highnels's 


- 


Religion was no legal Cauſe to break in upon the Or- 
der of Succeſſion. 


Faction de- All things ſeem'd to promiſe a laſting Peace to thoſe 


clines. 


Princes, who ſo ſucceſsfully {trove to give it to the Peo- 
ple, Many of their Enemies had deſerted the Faction; 
ſome of the powerfulleſt were dead, as the Earl of Sali 
bury in England, and the Earl of Mancheſter in France; 
and the Ringleader of all, the Famous Earl of Shaftsbury, 


being fled into Holland, had ended his Days there- on 
| ing 
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to King and the Duke thought themſelves at Peace, and 1682. 
on pleaſantly enjoy'd the Fruits of their good Conduct, 168g. 
ik WM when they perceiv'd, that the wiſeſt Management in 1684. 
ht the World cannot deliver even Kings from the Dangers 
that are common to all Men, unleſs God watches over 
m them; and interpoſes. ER x 
to Shaftsbury's Crimes did not end with his Days ; but e 
lt, were continu'd after his Death, with the Addition of liza- 
to new ones. Ever fince the Oxford Parliament, where beth's 
de their Defign was to ſeize the King, and compel him to Birth-day. 
m. aſs the Excluſion of his Brother, they had continu'd 
"at that traiterous Reſolution, and obſerv'd all Opportuni- 
ng Wl ties of putting it in Execution. On the annual Feſtival 
on. in memory of Queen Elizabeth, Shaftsbury had propos'd 
ti to the Duke of Monmouth, whom he had ingag'd in his 
ere ¶ wicked Defigns, ſtill flattering him with the Hopes of 
on- Wi Crown, to embrace that Opportunity, and go attack 
n bitchall. This he concluded would be an eaſy Matter, 
on Wl becauſe they ſhould be follow'd by the Multitude ga- 
% ther'd together, and in a Commotion upon that Rejoi- 
a. cing. The very Nature of the Feſtival ſeem'd proper 
de, to put them into that Humour, if it were but never ſo 
d lightly infinuated to them, that they were going upon 
the WY an Enterprize to ſecure the Religion of Queen Elizabeth, 
Bo- whoſe Memory they were then honouring. As brave 
Jem 
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as the Duke was, he thought that a raſh Undertaking. 


in, He told the Earl, that the King was in a good Poſture Shaftsbu- 
vy Wl of Defence, that he had Guards and other Men of Ho- y deſpe- 


but Wi fides, that to venture upon ſuch Enterprizes on Uncer- 
pre. tainties, was running upon infallible Deſtruction. The 
the Wi wicked Shaftsbury was not cotivinc'd by thoſe Reaſons, 
1s's Wi but anſwer'd, That the Succeſs of the Attempt he pro- 
Or- pos'd was not fo uncertain as the Duke imagin'd ; that 
they ſhould have many Men kill'd, but enough would 
107e ¶ remain to tire out the Slayers, and they ſhould at laſt 
peo ee The Duke had ſome Hopes, which prevented 
101 5 bis embracing that deſperate Courſe. He poſitively op- 
aliſ- N pos d it, and the thing was put off to a beter Opportu- 
nc! ; ¶ nity, Shafesbury was forc'd to ſubmit ; but perceiving | 
u chat the Time was ſtill delay'd, and that as the Faction 
The greg ſtrong in Numbers, there was the more Danger 
Th 


nour about him, who would never beforc'd by a Rabble te De- 
arm'd after a tumultuous manner; and if they fail'd in g,. 


that Undertaking, there was no Way to get off; be- 


272 
1682. 
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of the Secret's being betray'd, he preſs'd once more, 


1683. and appointed a Day for the Execution. The thing was 


1684. 
WR 
HisDeath. 
Rye- 
houſe Plsz 


zn it, 


| 
| ; All Sets 
| 
N 


debated, and a farther Delay reſoly'd, whereupon the 
Earl fled into Holland, where he dy'd three Months after. 

The Conſpirators were not diſcourag'd at the Loſs of 
their Chief, and their Projects increaſing as they multi. 
ply'd in Number, they confin'd not themſelveslong to 
the Deſign of ſecuring the King; they propos'd to them. 
ſelves nothing leſs than raiſing a Rebellion in England 
and Scotland, changing the whole Government, and 
imbruing their wicked Hands in the Blood of their 80. 
vereign, and his lawful Heir. Such was the Schemeof 
the too real and true. Conſpiracy of thoſe Slanderers of 
the Catholicks. A Proteſtant Biſhop (Dr. Srat, Biſhop 


of Rocheſter) has writ the Hiſtory of it upon as authen- 


tick Teſtimonies, as the Momoirs compos'd by ſome 


| French Refugees of the Plot invented by Oats, are falſe, 


and unworthy of the Publick. | 

Never was any Conſpiracy compos'd of ſuch Variety 
of Conſpirators ; tho' the Presbyterians were predomi. 
nant, yet there were ſome of almoft all Sects concern 
in it; there were Eugliſb and Scots ; Perſons of Quality, 


Citizens and Handicrafts ; Republicans, and ſome that 


were for Monarchy, and tho' they would dethrone the 
Royal Family, were willing to preſerve the Throne and 
Regal Dignity. Thus it appears they had not all the ſame 
Defigns, and that ſome were not altogether ſo deepin 
Wickedneſsas others. We have cauſe to think ſo, from 
the laſt Words of many of them. The Duke of Monmouti 
always deny'd he had any hand in the Plot for murdering 
of the King. An Account publiſh'd by his Majeſty" 
Order forpublick Information, teſtifies this Difference, 
and tells us, that after the Earl of Soaftsbury withdrew 


-f Con- into Holland, his Accomplices, the Duke of Monmouth, 
ſpirators.. the Earl of Eſſex, the 


ord Ruſſel, the Lord Grey of 
Wark, the Lord Howard of Eſcrick, Algernon Sidnty, 
John Hambden, and other Engliſh, in conjunction with 
the Earl of 4rzyle, the Lord Melvil, Montgomery, Fr 


guſon the Contriver of all Plots, and other Fanatick 


Scots, went on in the Deſign they had concerted with 
their Chief, of raifing anuniverſal Rebe. lion throughout 
both the Kingdoms, and to that purpoſe diſpers'd theit 
Emiſſaries into ſeveral Parts; that at the ſame time 


another Gang of more deſperate Villains, moſt of _ 
Olive. 


land, 


94 telole d to poſt theriſelves in the Houſe”- 
Richard: Rumbold, kall'd the Rye, on the ee 


Road, by which the King and the Duke were to _ 


their Return to London, and thereto murdet them both; 
tat all Things were prepardfor that Aſſaſſination onthe 


Day appointed by his Majeſty and his Highneſs to come 
but that an aceidental Fire happening at 
Newmarket, the Court was oblig'd to come — ſobner 
chat the fald unexpected Acci- 


to London ʒ 


than had been intended; 
ou 8 the Cohiplrators z that they nevertheleſs 
in 

ll in the 6 Þ while Keeling, er of their own Gang: 
diſcover d them: And a not onl 
but thoſe contern'd ii the intend W 2 l 
diſcovet q, Nr fled; But others beit 

and convicted, ſuffer d the Puniſhment ——_ 
that * and Sidney were of the latter; 1 Earl of 
Eſex in deſpait cut his on Throat in the Tower ; that 


the King pardon'd ſome, among whom was the Duke 


of Monmoath.z but that feftleſs Spi irit; ſo eaſy to be led 


to Evil, becoming unworthy of that Favour by ſuch 4 


Behaviouras ſhew'd his Repentance was not ſincere, he 


was neceſſitated to fly into Holland to kis Accoinplices, N 


who were gone over 2 
This was the Exent of a Tonſpiricy, 
whereof was an EE of the Divine Providence watch 


ng over King Charles the 2d, and his Brother the Duke 
Matter e- 


lerk, The Cathelieke might have ha 
rough to Inſult över their Enemies, were they not 
brought up in a Schocl, which teaches theth to figh at 
Sins, and got to inſult over. Sinners. This was the laſt 
Danger Ki Charles was in from the frequent Conſpi- 
nxcien of his Subjects againſt him ; fot he dy d ſoon after, 
in the Boſom ofthe Catholick Church, which he did not 
bye in, becauſe of of his 2 Love of Eaſe, and for 
fear of i iptetruptin Rs Pleaſures. In other re Paas he 
wasa Prince 5 ing in A excellent Be 
courteous, 78 
Commendation © f ha 


well ſpok 2p, that he 
it i Sight have been 


in ne ver ſa 
his Paſſion 


iny thing amiſs ; 


permitted ; FI to have acted according 


0 his Knowle ge. e. Be dy d on the pay ae Ws I 


wa tho Honour of having, ** much as in him 


* 


ſhy, 1 


waited 1 ſome other Opportunity, f 
the Afladinators, 


„ the Diſcovery | 


gs 
has the 


„that he hever acted ainiſe a 


eee higher u. LY 
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274 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1685. dreſs'd the Troubles about the Succeſſion, occaſion'd 
by his yielding Temper, and to have retriev'd all by 
his Relolution to ſecure it to his lawful Heir the Duke 
of York ; who after ſo much Oppoſition found himſelf 
peaceably poſleſs'd of the Throne the very Moment it 
tell to him. 
R. James Few Princes have aſcended the Throne with more 
II. pro- Applauſe and general Joy of the People, than this laſt 
claim d. King of Great Britain, the 2d of the Nase in England, 
and the 7th in Scotland, where he is the 13th of the Fa- 
mily of the Stuarts. No ſooner were his Predeceſſor's 
= Eyes clos'd, than he was proclaim'd, and all Men ftrove 
= to be foremoſt in paying their Duty to him. Great 
Rejoycings were at London, at Edinburgh, and at Dub. 
4 lin, the three Capitals of thoſe Kingdoms, follow'd by 
all other Places, wherein Affection ſeem'd to be more 
prevalent than Duty. 

The firſt Actions of the new King confirm'd the good 
Inclinations of his Subjects, and the Speech he made to 
his Council, highly oblig'd them, being to this effect: ¶ Jett) 

His Speech Before I enter upon any Buſineſs, I have thought fit to de- to h 
in Council. clare, and acquaint you, that ſince it has pleaſed' God I mati 
ould be Succeſſor to a Brother, who had ſo. tender an A. his! 
fefFion for me, and to ſo good and merciful a King, T ſoall WW clar 
endeavour to follow bis. Example, and particularly in the mitt 
ſincere Love he had for his Subjefts, I have been repre- ll fiec 
ſented to the World as a Man of Arbitrary Principles ; WM Catt 
that is not the only Wrong that has been done me; but my out c 
Behaviour ſpall deftray that Slander. I ſhall uſe all my Eu. bein, 
deavours to preſerve the Government both in Church and it th 
State, as it is by Law eftabliſÞ'd. I know the Church of FM vere 
England is well affected to Monarchy, and that the Mem- don 
bers of it have on ſeveral Occaſions approv'd themſelvs Prop 
loya / Subjefts. I ſpall take particular Care to ſupport and Ml Maje 
defend it. I am alſo convinc d, that the Laws of this Thr 
Kingdom are ſufficieut to make a King as great as I deſire to ment 
be ; and as 1 deſign ty maintain the Prerogatives of the Croun, s by 
fo will I never go about to take from others what is their Due. TI 
T bave often ventur' d my Life in defence of the Nation, and the K 
am ſtill ready to expoſe it for the Maintenance of its juſt 

Rights. 
The Ciro- This ſhort Speech was extraordinary pleaſing; it I Duke 
vation. Jook'd natural, great, and at the ſame time complat- 


ſant, which had much Influence on the Minds eordi: 
en, 
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Men, and made evety Individual ftrive to add to the 1685. 


Luſtre of the Coronation, which was perform'd'on St. WWW 
George's Day, with the uſual Ceremonies, but with ſuch 
2 ſolemn. publick Joy, and Acelamations, that the like 
had ſtarce been ſeen before. | 

The calling of the two Parliaments of England and Seffons of 
geotlaud at the ſame time, perfected the Satisfaction of both Par- 
doth Nations, which they teſtify'd by ſuch Compliances liaments. 
1s few Kings had met with. That of Scotland, where | 
the Duke of Queensberry preſided as Lord Commiſſtoner; Grants of | 
anne x'd to the Crown for ever the Revenue of Exciſe, the Scots; 
which had been given King Charles only for his Life, and =_ 
granted King James a Subſidy of 216000 Pounds Ster- | 
ling. That of England did more. Beſides the ſettled Of — 5 
Revenues of the Crown, which the Parliament con- Engliſh, 
frm'd in the ſame manner as his Brother had then 
before, they without any Conteſt affign'd him a ſuffi- 
cient Supply for the preſent Neceſſities, and that ſo ge- 
nerouſly, fo ready, and ſo unanimouſly, that his Ma- 
ſeſty alur'd them, the Manner of it was more pleaſing 
to him than the Thing it ſelf. It was propos'd to ftig- 
matize thoſe who in the late Parliaments had voted for 
his Exclufion ; but one of the Secretaries of State de- 
clar'd, that his Majeſty had pardon'd all Offences com- 
mitted againſt him when he was Duke of York, which 
Piece of Generofity added much to his Honour. The 
Cathol ick Lords, and the Earl of Dauby, who had come 
out of the Tower about the latter End of the laſt Reign: 
being ſtill upon Bail, the Parliament clear'd them, an 
at the ſame time reſtor'd the Earl of Strafford. Some 
were for addreſſing the King to put the Laws in Exetu- 
ton againſt all Nonconformiſts in general; but that 
Propoſal was rejected, and it was agreed to truſt to his 
Majeſty's Word given at his firſt Acceſſion to the 
Throne, and reiterated at the opening of the Parlia- 
ment, that he would maintain the Church of England 
35 by Law eſtabliſn'd. W ee 

That Aſſembly was in too good a Humour of pleaſing Argyle 
the King, not to give him ſome ſingular Tokens of their and Mon- 
Leal, upon the News then brought of the Rebellion of mouth a#* 
the Earl of Argyle in Scotland, and the Invaſion by the tainted, 
Duke of Monmouth in England. They were both de- 
clar'd guilty of High Treaſon, and both attainted ac 
cording to Cuſtom. Thoſe Affairs requiring all bis Mas 

T 2 jeſty's 
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1685. jeſty's Attention, he prorogu'd his Parliament to the 
VV 14th of Auguſt, hoping that Interval would be ſufficient Ml hi. 
to put an End to thoſe Troubles. | dic 
Prince of His late Majeſty King Charles was very ſenſible that I I 
Orange theDuke of Monmouth's reſtleſs Temper would occaſion all 
ſupports new Troubles in the Nation, eſpecially after he under. Pu 
the Duke ſtood, that being retir'd into Holland, the Prince of 
Mon- Orange and the States ſhow'd him much Countenance, f- 
mouth. His Majeſty had made his Complaint, but to little Pur. 
pole. The Prince of Orange ſtill did the Duke of Mon. 
mouth much Honour, and order'd his Troops to ſalute I {1 
him at Reviews, when he happen d to be preſent. The il ber 
King had forbid it to thoſe he had in the Service of the Il det 
States by Mr. Chudley, then Miniſter at the Hague; st. 
which the Prince took ſo ill, that he was in a Paſſion ſelt 
with Chudley, who had given thoſe Orders to the Off. pro 
cers, without acquainting him, and threatned him, TP 
lifting up his Hand. That Miniſter complain'd to his ly, : 
Maſter, who was ſo highly offended at it, that he forbid 52 
him ſeeing the Prince. This was the Poſture of Affairs, poi 
when K. James ſucceeding his Brother in the Throne, Engl 
attempted to get away the Duke of Monmouth privately, heli, 
whoſe Ambition that Prince foreſaw would ſooner of I mine 
later give him ſome Trouble. The Thing was not ſo Reli 
privately manag'd, but that the Prince of Orange had dof 
notice of. it, and immediately ſent to acquaint the Duke "ny 
of Monmouth by his Favourite and Confident Bentinl, Tt 
advifing him to withdraw to Bruſſels, and furniſhing IN vanc 
him with Money. One of the firſt things the new King the L 
did upon his Acceſſion to the Throne, was to let the ¶ ſence 
Prince of Orange know, how deſirous he was rather to M,,,', 
live towards him as a Father, thanasan Ally and neigh- WM, hi: 
bouring King. This ought to have caus'd a right Un- Nh 
F367 between that Prince and the Court of Ex. Wil] | 
land; but the Intelligence kept up between Benti»kand Duke 
Monmouth, certain Proofs whereof were found by Sean 
ton, who ſucceeded Chudley, in ſome Papers ſeiz d in lig d 
the Duke's Houſe, gave that Miniſter juſt Cauſe of Jex. Mly int 
= louſy. The Conſequence ſhow'd him to be in the right. Ware 
Mon- The Duke of Monmouth in Holland met with all that Alon 
mauth could conduce to ſharpen the Diſcontent he brought out Wand m 
with the of England, and to encourage his Ambition of aſpiring Npartic 
Traytors to a Crown. All thoſe that had efcap'd from Juſtice, Mouarg 
in Holland after the Diſcovery of the Fanatick Plot, flock d 10 concer 
= | | Im, out of 
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nt him, and it is eaſy to gueſs that ſuch a Gang of Outlaws 1685. 
did not adviſe him to his Duty. The Earl of Argyle, the Wwe 

at Lord Grey, Ferguſon, Rumbold and many others, continu 

on ally dictated their own Sentiments to him,. © Argyle, 

er. Rumbold, and fome others, would have him change Mo- 

of WF carchical Government into a Conitnonwealth ; Grey, 

ce, Ferguſon, and their Gang, would have him be King, 

ur. and flatter'd his Ambition with all that is charming and 

on- attractive in a Crown. The Duke had long fince re.. 

ate ſolv'd what he was to do in that Point; his Heart was 

he WW bent upon a Throne; but he diſſembled with thoſe that | | 

the I were againſt it, and ſo dexterouſly impos'd upon 4rgyle, f 

ue ; ¶ as to perſwade him he was as much à Republican as him- = 

101 Wi (elf; and being thus agreed among themſelves, the Earl F 

fl. promis'd his Endeavours to raiſe a Rebellion in Scotland, 

im, where he had a vat Eftate in Land, a numerous Fami- 

his ly, and many Friends. Holland was the propereſt Place 

bid WY to arm upon ſucha Deſign, either in regard of the Diſ- 

irs, poſition the Dutch had long been in towards the King of 

ne, England,” or becauſe the Prince of Orange, whom it is 

ly, Wi believ'd © Monmouth ſtill promis'd to Enthrone, had a 

er mind to embrace that Opportunity. The Pretence of 

t ſo Religion ſeem'd to be a never, failing Means to ſtir up 

bad I the Zealqus, and Seditious Proteſtants in England, as 

uke ſoon as any Troops from abroad ſhould appear. 

int, It is not well known how far that Project was ad-TheDutch 

ling yanc'd, or was intended to be put in Execution, whenfavour 

ing he Duke went to Bruſſels ; but it is certain that his Ab- hem. 

the Wi ſence retarded it very little. Notwithſtanding Mr. SKel. 

to in's preſſing Inſtances to the States General, purſuant 

to his Maſter's Orders, for expelling the Engl Rebels 

Un- Wwho were plotting there, out of their Dominions, there 

Eni- il remain'd enough to provide Shipping, which the 

and Duke of Monmouth found ready, when the Marquis de 

Ste'- WY Gran a, at the Inſtance of bis Britiſh Majeſty, having ob- 

din lig d him to depart Bruſſels, that Duke return'd private- 

ly into Holland, and lay incognito there, Whatſoever 

aht. care the Rebels took to conceal r Mr. 

that WStelron, à zealous, and vigilant Man, diſcover'd them, 

t out Hand made his Complaint. But heywas deceiv'd ; the 

particular Ports he had mention'd were order'd to be 

guarded, but Notice was privately given to the Parties : 

concern'd to make uſe of others. Thus the Rebels fail's 

ut of the Ports of Holland without any ObſtruQion, . 
: T 3 the 
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1635. the Earl of Argyle in May, with 3 Ships for Scotland, 
WY > and 1 in June, with the ſame Number for Ex. 
e | glap 4 | | 

The Earl ſetting out firſt, was alſo the firſt at landing, 


aa , and by his ſpeedy Defeat gave a good Omen of entire 


Scotland. Succeſs to the King's Arms over the Rebels. This Irrup- 


tion was rather like an Effort of à Gang of Robber; 

than a War. Argyle having attempted to land in the 

North of Scotland, and being diſappointed by the Vigi. 

lancy of the Biſhop of the Orcades, landed in the Weſt, 

and firſt incamp'd at Dunſtafne Caſtle, in the Province of 

Lorn, which bad belong'd to him: He omitted nothing 

that might draw over to him all the Malecontents in 

the Kingdom, whom he thought more numerous than 

His Decla-they appear'd to be. He diſpers'd about his Declines 
ratios, ohs, wherein, after proteſting that he had taken up 
Arms only in Defence of Religion and the Laws, againi 

an unjuſt Uſurper, ſo he il'd the King, he invited al 
good Proteſtants, and ſuch Sfors as would aſſert thei 
Hense to joyn him againſt a Prince, he ſaid, was got 
into the Throne, to ruin the Reformation, and to bring 
in Popery and Arbitrary Power. Next he ſent Letten 
to thoſe he thought his Friends, to call them to his 
Aſſiſtance. He detach'd two of his Sons, to make In. 
roads in the Neighbourhood, and compel ſome by 
Threats, and others by mighty Promiſes, to joyn him, 
All his Contrivances could not raiſe him above 3000 
Mep, with whom he incamp'd in the Iſle of Boot, where 
he was ſoon, in a manner, befieg'd by the Earl of Dun. 
barton, with the King's Forces, and ſeveral other Bodies 
commanded by the Duke of Gordon, the Marquis of 
Atbol, the Earl of Arran, and other great Men, wha 
came from all Parts to quench the Fire, before it gres 
He forti- Argyle, being oblig d to quit a Poſt he could not make 
Fes. good, went over into a Part of the Country of his own 
| Name, where having haſtily fortify'd a Caſtle call'd E. 
 lingrey, he put into it the Arms and Ammunition taken 
out of his Ships, which lay at Anchor under the Cannon 
of a Fort he erecteq; near that Place. There his Rout 
began; for going out from the Caſtle with his Forces, 
tg make an Incurſion, one of his Parties was defeated 
Nis Ships by the Marquis of Atbol, who flew 400 * his Men 
beten. and Captain Hamilton, who attack'd his Ships, with 
eee een eee enn eee 
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ſame Time, by long Marches, whilſt he endeavour'd to 
ſecure himſelf by Rivers, ſurpriz'd him paſſing theClyde, 
in the Village of Killern, as he was marching towards 
Lenox. Dunbarton coming upon them at Night, would 
bave ſtaid till the next Day to attack the Rebels, but 
they gave him not ſo much Time, for they paſs'd the 


River in the Night, in ſuch Confuſion, that being over - Himſelf 
come with Fear, they diſpers'd as ſoon as over. Argyle routed. 


could ſcarce rally ſo many as would make him a ſmall 
Guard, which was ſoon CEO again; Dunbarton ha- 
ving paſs d the River, and divided his Forces to purſue 
thoſe that fled. Argyle had taken Guides to conduct him 
to Galloway ; but they miſtaking the Way, and leading 
him into a Bog, moſt of thoſe that ſtill follow'd him, 
quitted their Horſes, etery Man ſhifting for himſelf. 
Argyle himſelf was making back alone towards the Clyde, 
when two reſolute Servants, belonging to an Officer 
in the King's Army, meeting him, tho' they knew 


him not, bid him ſurrender. He fir'd at and miſs'd 


them; but they took better Aim, and wounded him 


with a Piſtol Ball. Then the Earl drawing his two Pi- 
ſtols out of the Holfters, quitted his Horſe that was quite 
tir'd, and took the River. A Country Fellow, who 
came with thoſe two that had firſt aflaulted him, pur- 
{u'd him with a Piſtol in his Hand; the Earl would have 


fir d one of his, but the Flint failing, he was dangerouſly Is woun- 
wounded in the Head by the Peaſant. - He diſcover'dded and 
himſelf as he fell Senſeleſs, crying out, Unfortunate Ar-taken. 


gyle. They made haſte to draw out, and bring him 
to himſelf; after which being deliver'd up to the Offi- 


cers, he was conducted to Edinburgh, and beheaded. Beheaded, 


Thus ended his wretched Days, Archibal Campbel, Earl 
of Argyle 3 nor could he expect to end them better, be- 
ing tainted with that Spirit of Rebellion, he had inheri- 
ted from his Father, one of Cromuel Adkerents, and a 
reſolute Republican till his Death, which he underwent 
in the ſame. City, in the Year 1661, for crowning all 
his Attempts againſt King Charles the Firſt, by obſti- 
nately oppoſing the Reſtoration of King Charles the Se- 


279 
ſome of the King's, took them without any Reſiſtance. 1685. 
The Earl of Dunbarton advancing towards him, at the Wy 


cond. Richard Rumbold, who had follow'd the Earl, Rumbold 
was taken with him; being the Owner of the Houſe alen and 
where the Conſpirators were to have murder'd the late hang'd, 

5 T ä King, | 
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280 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1685, King, at his Return from Newmarket, and himſelf one 
dd the prime Contrivers of that Villany: He was hang'd 
at Edinburgh, at the ſame Time that the Earl was be. 
headed. It is faid, they were both much ſurpriz d, 
when inform'd, after their Defeat, that the Duke of 
Monmouth, after his landing in E$land, had caus'd him. 
ſelf to be proclaim'd King; he having, as they ſaid, 
promis'd to concur with them in changing the Monar. 

chy into a Commonwealth. - ff 1 ON 
Prince or They were not the only Perſons concern'd at that 
Orange's Declaration of the Duke of Monmouth ; the Prince of 
Practices. Orange receiv'd the News of it with much Indignation, 
and by his Way of ſpeaking of that Duke; gave' greater 
Occafion to believe he had been impos'd'upon by him, 
as well as others. Ihe Actions of Politicians being al. 
ways liable to Suſpicion, the Prince of Orange upon this 
Occaſion counterfeited ſuch #ſort of Zeal for the King 
his Father-in-law, as the 'Engl;/þ Miniſter at the Hau 
could put no good Conſtruction upon. The News was 
brought that Monmouth, who had landed at Lyme, was 
2dvanc'd with an Army of about 5 or 6500 Men into 


„on- 


mouth 


proclaim'd Somerſetſhire, where after 1 his Declarations, 


Ling. expreſſing his Deſigns in behalf of Religion and the 
| Publick Good, and cauſing himſelf to be proclaim'd 
King, he hadreſolv'd to fight the Lawful King's Force, 
that were marching towards him, under the Command 
of the Earl of Feverſham.  Hereupon the Prince of 0. 
range told Mr. Skelton, that the Duke of Monmenth, tho' 
2 Man of Mean Parts, had a Warlike Genius, and knew 
more of it than moſt of thoſe that were ſent againſt 
him; that he intended to aſſiſt the King his Father. in- 
law upon that Occaſion, not only with his Forces, but 
in Perfon, and would croſs the Sea, to head the Royal 
Army, and fight the Duke of Monmouth; whereupon 
the Prince diſpatch'd Bentin to make that Offer to his 
Majeſty: Skelton ſaw too far at firſt, to omit'ſending 
his Maſter Adviee, that the Aſſiſtance as dangerous; 
and his Expreſs was beforehand with Benrink. The 
King receiving Intelligence in good Time, anſwer'd the 
Prince, That it was for their Common Intereſt that he 
ſhould ſtay in Holland, expreſſing himſelf after ſuch a 
R as ſufficiently ſhdw'd that Zeal was not ſeaſon? 
e e. 2 „ e ts „% f eg! 
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In ſhort, his Majeſty was faithfully and well ſervd 1685. 
both by his Officers and Soldiers. The Dukes of Graf . 
ton, Albemarle, Somerſet and Beaufort, the Lord Churchill, Mon- 
and other Prime Men, who commanded ſmall Bodies, mouth 
ind the Earl of Frverſham General of the Army, hemm'd !9#ed. 
in the Rebels ſo cloſe, that they were reduc'd to a 
deſperate Reſolution of fighting upon unequal Terms, 
ſo to conquer, or die like Men of Courage. Thi 
Battle was fought on the 6th of July at Weſton, not far 
from Bridgewater, The Charge was hot, and laſted 
ſome Time, tho' Colonel Oglerhorp ſoon broke the Re- 
bel Horſe, commanded by the Lord Grey, who made 
little Refiftance. The Foot, with the Duke of Mon- 
month at the Head of them, fought well, and he as long 
a5 the Action laſted maintiin'd the Reputation of Valour 
he had gain'd in the World ; but was at laſt forc'd to 
give way to Diſcipline, and the Cannon that play'd on 
him. The King gain'dan entire Victory. The Duke 
could ſcarce rally 50 Horſe after the Defeat, and thoſe 
Raid not long with him. So hot was the Purſuit, that 
he was oblig'd to retire into a Wood, almoſt by him- 
ſelf, Others tak ing to that ſame Place for Shelter, were 
the Occaſion of his _ diſcover'd. All the Avenues 
to the Wood were guarded, and the thickeſt Part of it 
ſucceſsfully ſearch'd with Blood-hounds, who ſoon found 
out a Man in a Ditch, under a Hedge, which prov'd a 
Foreigner, who could' fcarce be examin'd, or under- 
food ; yet the Buſineſs was ſo manag'd, that he diſco- 
ver'd the Place where the Duke lay. He was hid ina Andtakep, 
thick Buſh, in a tatter'd Coat, quaking, and in ſuch 
dread, as blotted outall Signs of that Bravery heſo much 
affected; which ſhows, that Reaſon and Judgment, Bi- door 
whereof he had but a ſmall Share, are inſeparable from Spirit. 
true Courage, and that it is requiſite to Think ſolidly, 
in order to Act Reddily. He faintedSway when taken, 
and they had much to do to bring him to himſelf. As 
ſoon as a little recover'd, he writ a Letter to the King, 
full of penitent and ſubmiſſive Expreſſions, deſiring to 
be heard, and that Favour was granted him; but prov'd 
of no Uſe for the End he intended it. He had already 
ſhown too much Fickleneſs, and that had brought the 
Kingdom into too much Danger, for the King once more 
to venture upon 1 His Ingratitude towards a 
Father, who had tenderly loy'd him, heap'd — 
1 F 4. a W ; Fa) 
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282 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions iu England, 
1685. of Favours on him, and ſeveral Times forgiven his wic. 
V ked Practices againſt his own Perſon, left no Place ful 
I; execy.. an Uncle to expect any better from him. Thus the u. lick 
fed, happy Duke of Monmouth was turn'd over tothe Judge, at 
who condemn'd him to Death, which was publickly dr 
executedat London on the 15th of July. He had a Sou of t. 
more mean than it was wicked, and that ,Meanne{ ſaid 
made it fit for the greateſt Villanies, The Lord Gry Jar 
had been taken ſome Time before him; towards whom his. 
the King ſhow'd ſuch Mercy, as gave Occaſion to ſay as 11 
he had betray'd his Party. wit 
Executi- Many others ſuffer'd, and even more than the Rigg wit 
ors, had deſign'd. The Blame is laid on the great Severity Ml * ea 
of Sir George Jefferies, then a Judge, and afterwards Lom van 
Chancellor, the Barbarity of Colonel Kirk, and th t).“ 
Avarice of thoſe that were commiſſion'd to diſpenſe wh: 
the Rigour, or the Prince's Mercy to the Rebels; for the 
it is ſaid, that more or leſs Guilt was not then nude by:! 
the Motive of inflicting Puniſhment, or ſhowing Com by 
paſſion; but that thoſe who were leaſt able to buy MI lat 
themſelves off paid deareſt, and if many loſt their Live, doe 
it was becauſe few had Honey enough to ſave them doe 
The King was inform'd of thoſe Diſorders too late, but | 
as ſoon as it came to his Ears, he expreſs'd his Diſplex tha 
ſure ; and tho' the Services perform'd by thoſe that were ref] 
accus'd, prevail'd with him to ſpare them, he, as far 8001 
in him lay, made amends for their Injuſtice, by the Ge. tio 
neral Pardon he granted to all the Rebels that were 
| ſtill capable of receiving his Mercy. | 

Hay Be- There was all the Reaſon in the World to believe, jeff 
ginnings ef that a Reign which began ſo fortunately would after: mu 
. James. wards prove ſucceſsful. King James the Second. viQori- the 
ous over Monmouth and Argyle, in the Year 1685, re. 26 
viv'd the Memory of the Duke of York victorious over Wl z 
the Dutch in 166 5% and the Perſecutions he had ſufferd MI in 
during that Interval gave ſuch Luſtre ta his Virtue 33 to! 
reflected on his Crown, All Things ſeem'd to promiſe thi 
hiwh ſettled Felicity; great Enemies conquer'd and de. WM ba 
ſtroy'd, a victorious Army on foot; the great Men, the 
and Commons not only ſubmiſſive, but vying in Duty; te 

all Foreign Princes courting his Friendſhip, and lock 
ing on him as the Arbittator of all Differences in Europe; I {% 
all theſe ſeem'd to be ſomething more than bare Omen 100 


of à Peaceful and Happy Reign, And they muſt 105 Ip 
| r f 
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libly have been ſo, had not King James been a Cathe- 1685. 

lick ; had he profeſs'd ny other Ret ion, or had none . 

at all, or could he have been ſo indifferent towards his 

own as was expected by the Proteſtants who were jealous 

of theirs, and the Politicians who have none. He is Religion 

ſaid to have been over zealous for the Catholick Church. his Bane, 

am none of thoſe who believe a Man cannot exceed in 8 

his Zeal for Religion; Iam ſatisfy'd, that Fire, as Holy 

as it is, often burns the Houſe of God, when lighted 

without ſuch Precautions as Prudence preſcribes; yet 

without pretending ro flatter a King, from whom b 

reaſon 3 Birth and Profeſſion I could expect no Ad- 

van tage, tho' he were ſtill on his Throne, the Sinceri- 

ty due to Hiſtory obliges me to remove that Prejudice, 

which that Prince's Subjects have made uſe of to juſtify 

their Actions, and to ſhow how wrongfully he is blam'd 

de by choſe after- ſighted Politicians, who judging of Things 

on. by the Event, always lay the Blame upon the Unfortu- 

buy WY nate, and without farther Enquiry conclude, thata Man a 

ves, does not act as he ought, if he ſucceeds not in what he 

em, does. | e 

but do not pretend to maintain there were no Faults in TheXlng's 

that Prince's Council. The King, who is to govern a Defence. 

vere reſtleſs People; Great Men, who have fora long Time 

gone by no other Rule but their Ambition; Three Na- 

tions, as much differing in Inclinations as in Intereſt; 

ere Subjects of ſeveral Religions, each of them making it a 

Part of theirs to puſh all Things to Extremes; His Ma- 

jeſty himſelf beſet by Miniſters, who made it not ſo 

much their Buſineſs to ſerve him, as to raiſe Jealouſies 

that their Fellows were guilty, not of Neglect, or want of 

Zeal and Capacity, but of the moſt villainqus Practices, 

and moſt heinous Treaſons; The King, I ſay, who is 

in this Condition, ſtands upon too tickliſh Ground, not 

tomake ſome falſe Steps, and ſometimes to incline to 2 

the worſt Side. However this I do aſſert, that the Be- 7 

haviour of the King of England was ſuch, throughout all 

the Courſe of this Revolution, that, ifever he hap'ned 

to incline to take the worſt Method, it was done abſo- 

lutely in regard tothe Welfare of his Nation, and upon 

ſuch Reaſonsas would have made thoſe Methods he fol- 

low'd the beſt, had not ap un aralell'd Diſloyalty, and 

ſuch Treachery as the moſt ſolid Judgment could not 

have prevented, render'd them evil. I will bring no 
3 | other 
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1685. other Proofs for my Aſſertion, but ſuch Facts asare pub. 
WwYVlickly known and out of Diſpute ; I will deliver them; 


Eis Piety. It would be a wrong to the King's Piety, which he 


 Fatrurs and Regal Government. That was the Reaſon alledgd 
the Church by his Majeſty in Council, and Parliament, as has been 


» % 


& 


bating a few Circumſtances, as that Prince's Enemies 
have publiſh'd them in their Libels, and ſhall only de. 
viate from that Turn their Malice has given them; lea. 


| 


ving the impartial Reader to judge, wherher they or 


- , 


I are in the right. 


profefſeg in ſo editying a manner, to ſay, he did not de. 
fire to ſee his Subjects return to the Religion of their 
Fore fathers, from which they have departed by Schiſm; 
but if they will obſerveall his Actions without Prejudice, 
they mult needs be convinc'd, that he never intended 
any other Means than Perſwaſion to bring them over to 
his Faith. Ifthey will ſeriouſly conſider it, they will 
be farther farisfy'd, and ſenſible that tho' he wasa King, 
he n upon the Church of England as the Ru- 
ling Religion, falſe in reality, but eftabiſh'd by Law, 
and which 4 wiſe King had the more Reaſon to oblige, 
as being almoſt the only one, among all the Sects that 
have diſtracted England, that is favourable to Kings, 


England already obſery'd, which mov'd him to promiſe to Protect 


and Support that Church. His Actions were ſuitable to 
his Words. The Church of Euzland remain'd poſſeſs'd 
of the Biſhopricks, Par ſonages, Univerſities, and even 
the Chapels in the Court; and what is Rill more re- 
markable, at the Coronation, notwithſtanding it was 2 
Point controverted according to the Principles of the Cx 
tholick Religion, both Heand the Queen had the Cere- 
mony perform'd by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Pri- 


mate of the Church of England. 


Hie D. Having done ſo much for the Religion of the Nation, 


 Fgns for hig Majeſly thought himſelf bound in Conſcience, in 


Catpelicks, Honour, and in Juſtice, to dp ſomething far his own 3 


and that it was very reafonable thoſe of his own Commu- 
nion ſhould reap fome Advantage by his Reign, atleaſt 
for delivering them from the Oppzeſſion they had ſo 
long groan'd under. For to take Things right, all he 


did for them went no fatther, and may be reduc'd to 


two Points; the one, the granting to Catholicks the free 
Exerciſe oftheir Religion; the other the reſtoring them 


Right to Publick Emptoyments,' which they had been 
. -/ | I : Wrong - Z 


KC 
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wrongfully depriv'd of, or rather enabling 


+ * 
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himſelf to 1685. 


imploy uſeful and loyal Subjects at any time, in ſuch Af. W* \ des" 


fairs as ſhould be for the publick Advantage ; the Num- 
ber of them at the ſame time being ſo ſmall, in regard 


to all the reſt, that there was no ground for any Jea- 
louſy. . This was the Scheme laid by King James, and 


et as reaſonable as it was, perceiving it would not fail 
to meet with Obſtruction in the Execution, he reſolv'd 
to make uſe of the Authority of the Crown, temper'd 
with the Mildneſs of his. Nature, and always obſerv'd 
that ſame Moderation in the Management of that Affair. 
He thought that Project could never be better begun 
to be put in Execution than juſt after a Victory, when 
he had an Army on foot, and a Parliament well affected. 


Catholick 


Of certre- 


com mend - 
ed to tbe 


As ſoon as they were conven'd, he declar'd to them, Par ha- 
that he had retain'd ſome Officers of his own Religion ment. 


in his Forces, being Perſons he could confide in, and 
who had always ſerv'd him faithfully, who he deſir'd 
wight be continu'd, and expected they would not op- 

e him in that Particular. This was all he ſaid to 
that Point; but inſi ſting on the good Effects the happy 
Union there had been, during the ſhort Time of his 
Reign, had produc'd in the Nation, they rightly con- 
cluded, that in order to render the ſaid Union more 
univerſal and laſting between all the Members of the 
Monarchy, he had reſolv'd to make uſe of the undeni- 
able Prerogative of his Crown, in diſpenſing with Penal 
Laws, by tempering the Severity of thoſe, which by 
means of the Teſt, excluded ſerviceable Subjects from 
publick Imployments; and particularly depriv'd him 
of many faithful Servants. l . 

The King had ſufficient Reaſon to think they would 


have applauded his Moderation, as only propoſing to hoc te 
reſtore thoſ®of his own Perſwaſion to a ſmall Number King. 


of Imployments; whereas the y had been formerly poſ- 
ſeſs d of all for above 12 Centuries; but the Oppoſition 
made by the Parliament to his Propoſal convinc'd him, 
that the Followers of King Henry the 8th would not be 
latisfy'd with his doing little for thoſe that adher'd to 
St. Edward, for they. would allow them nothing at all. 
No ſooner had he ſpoke, but they began to mutter, and 
complain'd,that he did not keep his Promiſe made tathe 
Council and Parliament at his Acceſſion to the Throne, 


for maintaining of the Church of England; as if the 


m ain · 


They ops 
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4685. maintaining of that had been the ſame as oppteſſing of Made 
the Catholicks; whereupon Diſcontents arifing, his be v. 

Majeſty prorogu d them. However, to ſhew that what Nieari 
he aim d at was reaſonable, he would have the Contro- r ch. 
verſy decided by able Men of the Church of England. * 

Debates He order'd that Cauſe to be brought before the King's dat 
about the Bench, one of the greateſt Courts in the Kingdom, that Muthe 
Diſpenſing Judgment might be given about the Power of diſpenſing 


ex 
ower. with Penal Laws, whether it was in the King, or not. 4 1 
Sir Edward Hales was brought before this Court, to be Macy] 
fin'd, purſuant to the Teſt Act, made againſt all thoſe N. 
that ſhould take upon them any publick Imployments Wh; tl 
without taking the Oaths. Sir Edward Hales produc'd M,ubt 
the King's Diſpenſation to that Law for his Defence; ¶ His 
and thus the Caſe was referr'd to the general Argument Manne 
concerning the Power of diſpenſing with Penal Laws. Nich tl 
It was hotly argued on both Sides; but the Arguments Berg, 
were ſo ſtrong and convincing on the King's Side, that Mortur 
notwithſtanding it was ſo much againſt the Intereſt of Nied 
the Judges to 4 his Majeſty, they could not deny a F. 
doing him Juſtice. It was made appear to them, that the Where 
Power debated on, was not only an eſſential Prerogative Netter 
of the Crown, but that the Practice of it had been a: erin 
ancient as the Monarchy it ſelf ; that it had been at all Minder 
Times and in all Reigns, and interfer'd in moſt Regal eople 
Acts; that the Word, Norwith/tanding, ſo frequently Whgati 
us'd, was always a Diſpenſation to any Law; that the Nrevai 
1ame as evidently appear'd in the altering of Paniſh- We Ca 
ments, and much more in Amneſtięs, Pardons, and te. nd ſo 
ſtoring of Offenders to their Forfeſted Eſtates. There Mhktion t 
was ſomething {till more forcible alledg'd. Inftances What E 
were brought of Laws, the Execution whereof had not Wave jc 
only been ſtop'd by Kings, with regard to ſame particu · uſtice 
lar Perſons, but by a general Suſpenfion to all the 54 ood r 
dom, as had lately been done under King Charles the 20, my, 
about the Statute of Carriages, without any Complaint f the 
made by the Parliament, or any of the moſt zealous he E. 
' Perſons for the Liberty of the Nation ever offering to Weſt; | 
ſay, that Prince had therein exceeded the legal Bounds oder: 
ofhis Authority. They inftanc'd in King Henry the th, Neratio 


the Engliſh Solomon, in whoſe Council the Law, which 
forbid the continuing of Sheriffs above one Year, was 
deelar'd void and impraQicable, becauſe it obſtructed 
the King's making uſe of his Subjects, a Reaſon tht 


% 
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of ade more ſtrongly for diſpenſing with the Teſt, than 1685. 
his Mic very Example. Upon theſe Motives, after a ful. 
hat caring of all that could be objected, the Cauſe went Te 
ro- er the King, and his Diſpenſation granted to Hales, The give it for 
ord Chief Juſtice Herbert gave Judgment, that the De- the Ling. 
3 5 Hendant having a Diſpenſation from the Law by a legal 
nat Wuthority, lodg'd in the Sovereign, was conſequent- . 
ng exempted from the Penally. The King, not ſatiſ- 
ot. ed with that Judgment, would have the Chancellor 
ofiſult the 12 Judges, who are the Interpreters of the 
w. They were all Proteſtants, and yet all declar'd, 
hat the Power of diſpenſing with Penal Laws was un- 
oubtedly in the King. 
His Majeſty being aſſur'd of his Right in ſuch legal His Mods 
inner, Thought he might make uſe of it for the future ration. 
ith the leſs Oppoſition. He kept in his Catholick OE 
cers, and afterwards admitted others, yet few, as Op- 
ortunity offer'd, and the great Moderation he pra- 
tis'd in that Particular has by many been look'd upon 
5a Fault, alledging, that had he imploy'd more, no 
ore Noiſe could have been made of it, and he had been 
etter ſery'd. Others carry this farther till, and con- 
dering the King's Army as the Foundation of all his 
'ndertakings, and the only Inſtrument to make thoſe 
el Wcople hearken to Reaſon, whom neither his legal Pre- 
ly WMogative, nor his Moderation in making uſe of it, could 
he rerail with to bear with his doing ſo, would have had 
. Ne Catholicks in it numerous enough to awe the reſt, 3 
re. Naad ſo ſtrong as to take away from the others all Temp- f 
re Nation to Diſloyalty. The Ii Forces might have had 
ces bat Effect, with ſuch loyal Eugliſb and Scots as might 
10t have join'd them. The King thought he could not in 
cU- Naſtice do that wrong to the Proteſtants, having very 
'F ood reaſon, in other reſpects, to rely on thoſe in his 
my, where the Soldiers really lov'd him, and moſt 
int t the Officers had ſubſtantial Reaſons. to do ſo too. 
us WWhe Event has ſhewn, that the bolder Method had been 
to Weſt; but Prepoſſeſſion and the Laws were for the more” 
noderate, and that the ach Drone: In ſhort, his Mo- 
eration wrought on ſome, but could not prevail on all. 
There wanted not for muttering, and the Miniſters of Sia 
he Church of England in ſome Places had the Boldneſs Sermons, 
ublickly to preach againſt their Sovereign's Conduct, | 
d againſt thoſe he exempted from the Rigour 7 the 
| 25. 
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1635. Laws. Doctor Sharp, Parſon of St. Giles's, was very re. 
V markable in this Particular, inveighing in his Sermon; 


ries, or other offenſive Words or Expreſſions, in Point 
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WARD - TOE; 


| Eccleſtaſti-fiaſtical Commiſſion. This is a ſort of Court ſufficient 
cal Court. ly made uſe of in England, ſince the Schiſm has causd 
t 


them to do their 3 This Expedient keeping in 


* 


againſt the Catholicks, in ſuch manner as the moſt zei 
lous Proteſtants diſapptov'd, and thought too violent. 
The King, ever ſince firſt he deſign'd to reſcue thi 
Catholicks from Oppreſſion, had foreſeen that he ſhoulf 
beattack'd by the Proteſtant Preachers, in order to cut) 
whom, he had reviv'd the Inſtructions ſet out in the 
late King's Reign, An. 1662. wherein, among othe 
Things, they are forbid meddling in their Sermòôns wig 
Matters of State; bringing in queſtion the Rights of Sub. 
jects and Sovereigns; handling certain Points in Divinity, 
which had formerly occaſion'd great Troubles in tit 
Nation, particularly thoſe of Predeſtination and Fre 
Will; and ufing any Invectives, Reproaches,gRaills 


of Controverſy. Theſe Injunctions did not Rinder the 
Parſon of St. Gilzs's frotii breaking looſe ; he tran 
greſs'd ſeveral of them in a Sermon, and there was Dan 
ger of his continuing ſo to do, had not ſome Remedg 
been apply'd. The King being inform'd of it, preſent 
ly apply'd himſelf to the Biſhop of London, requiriny 
him to do Juſtice ; but could obtain no other Satisf- 
ction, than a ſlight Admonition to the Offender, which 
was not fit to correct a hot Man, and put a ſtop to the 
dangerous Example ; whereupon his Majeſty having 
conſulted what he had Power to do, in order to repre 
that Licentiouſneſs, he was advis'd to grant the Eccle 


e Kings to be own'd Heads of the Church. The fit 
Proteſtant Kings had inſtituted the High Commiſſion 
Court; but the Power given it, ſaid to be of too large 
an Extent, having render'd that Name odious, it was 
ſuppreſs'd, and that of the Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſion 
was ſetup, witha more limited Power, which even the 
Parliament had thought neceſſary for curbing of the 
Clergy, for regulating their Lives, and for obliging 


awe the Miniſters of the Church of England, being 
thought ſtill more ſeaſonable under a Catholick King 


than under another, his Majeſty reviv'd that Commi 


fion, compoſing it of Biſhops and Lay-men, all Men of 
Diſtinction, and Proteſtants. As foon as erected, - 
| | Biſhop 


own the quriſdiction of the Court, notwithſtanding the 
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Biſhop of London and the railing Parſon were ſummon'd 1686. 
before it. The Biſhop could hardly be brought to De 

Maß of 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, his Metropolitan, was one of London 


the Commiſſioners; however, at laſt he ſubmitted, and /«/pended, 


after urging what weak Reaſons he had for not puniſhing 
of Sharp's Flight, they were both ſuſpended their Eccle- 
fiaſtical Functions during the King's Pleaſure, and four 
Prelates were appointed to perform the Epiſcopal Duty 
in the Dioceſe of London during that Tinie. 


That Example ftarti'd the Miniſters; and having Catholicks 


filenc'd them tor ſome Time, his Majeſty, with leſs Op-preferr'd, 


poſition, beſtow d ſuch Imployments as he thought fit on 
thoſe few Catholicks he defign'd to prefer; all which 
amounted to ſome Places in the Privy Council conferr'd 
by Degrees on the Lords Pous, Arundel, Bellaſis, Do- 
ver, Tyrconnel, Caſtlemain, and Peterborough; three or 
four conſiderable Governtnents to the Earl of Tyreonnel, 
Widdrington, Langaale, ind Hales; and ſome other Poſts 
ill'd by the Lords Thom is Howard and Sunderland, Sir — 
Butler and Titchburn, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Porter, Biſhop 
Gifford made Preſident of Magdalen College in Oxford, and 
with him ſome other Doctors of his own Religion, to 
chaſtiſe the refractory Proteſtants, who had oppos'd 
his Right of appointing one of their own. It is to be 
obſerv'd, that ſome of thoſe here nam'd had been ini- 
ploy'd under the late King. In the Arniy there were 
few beſides the Duke of Berwick, the Lords Dover, 
Dunbarton , and Montgomery, and Colonel Hamilton; 
and aboard the Navy Sir Roger Strick/and, that had any 
confiderable Poſts. 


Whilſt this Point relating to the Teſt was ſettling af. 1687, 
ter this manner, his Majeſty conſider'd of ſettling Li- Liberty f 
berty of Conſcience, which was the 2d Project he had Conſcienes 
form'd in favour of his own Religion. Having ſet out” Scot : 
Declaration to that Effect in the Year 1687. which land. 


included many Sects of Nonconformiſts, he ſent it pre- 
{ently into Scotland. It was dlrected to the Privy Coun- 
eil; the Oppoſition made by the Parliament of Scotland 
about diſpenſing with the Teſt, having oblig'd him to 
prorogue that, as well as the Engliſß. The Council te- 
ceiv'd the Declaration with an unanitnous Aſſent, tho? 
they aboliſh'4 all the Oaths 5 againſt — 83 


ey 


* 
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1687, they gave his Majeſty to underſtand, in a Letter ſigid i us'd 
by them all, that the Precautions us'd by him for the (i mad 
Security of the Church of England, made them readily well 
acquieſce in the Liberty he gave to his Nonconformitt M He ] 
Subjects, and then publiſh'd the Declaration. ing 

In Eng- This good Temper of Scotland gave Hopes of the like Never 
land. in England, and in ſhort, the Privy Council in London ap- mad: 
prov'd of the Declaration, as had been done at Edinburgh; MW that 
yet it was more moderate, as not utterly aboliſhing the ¶ rePr' 
Oaths made againſt Catholicks, as that ſent into Scotland ed, 
did, but only ſuſpending them, and exempring all thoſe Mea! 
that were, or ſhould be put into publick Imployment; and 2 
| without taking the Oaths, from the Penalty of the Law, MW in th 
Addreſſes, The Share the Presbyterians had in that Act of Grace, Vas 
made them receive the Declaration with ſingular De. own 
monſtrations of Joy; nor were the other Sects leſs ſi 
tisfy'd, all of them teſtifying their Gratitude by their Ml t9 fo 
ſeveral Addreſſes preſented by each of them to the King de 
in their own Style. Only the Church of England was bear 
diſpleas'd, and whatſoever ſome well meaning Biſhops (ll £nc9! 
could do for the publick Repoſe, they could not prevail fatal 
upon the others to approve of the Declaration. The Ml 2821! 
moſt moderate were thoſe who only expreſs'd their Dil WW Sub) 
content by their Silence. His Majeſty had us'd al Fret: 
Means to ſatisfy them. Befides that, the Declaration 
confirm'd his Word ſo often given for maintaining the 
Church of England as by Law eſtabliſh'd, all it contain'l 
in favour of the other Seas, and even of the Catholick 
Religion, was 'a bare Permiſſion to meet in private 
Chapels, eqns” bor to meddle with any Prote- 
fant Church; and farther aſſuring all thoſe who were 
poſſeſs'd of any Abby, or other Church Lands, that 
they ſhould be protected in the free and peaceable Pol- 
{ſeflion of their Eftates, as they had been till then. 
Eloſetting' All this Management, and thoſe Afurances, could 
of Parlia- not calm the ill Humour of the Epiſcopal Party, the 
ment Men. more difficult to be prevail'd upon, becauſe the Parlis- 
ment {till continu'd to oppoſe the King's Deſigns : Who, 
that what he had done m favour of his own Religion 
might be the more permanent, would have had them 
to ratify the Liberty of Conſcience, and repeal the 
Teſt by a poſitive Law, which cannot be done in Ex 
land by the King without the Parliament. His Majef' 


us 
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us'd all his Endeavours to prevail againſt the Oppoſition 1683. 
made by that Aſſembly, which in other reſpects was WWW 


well affected to him, and he was willing to continue. 
He prorogu'd them ſeveral Times for two Years, labour- 
ing during that Time to gain them; even to diſcourſing 
every one of them particularly in his Cloſet, which 
made the Engli/o call that Way of Conference Cloſerting. 
that is, perſwading in the Cloſet. There his Majeſty 
repreſented to them, that ſince four Monarchs attempt- 
ed, and ſo many wiſe Politicians us'd all the propereſt 
Means to eltabliſh Uniformity of Religion in England, 
and all in vain, the only Method for ſettling ſuch Peace 
in the Nation, as might not be diſturb'd by Religion, 
was to allow every Man the Liberty of living in his 
own ; that the perſecuting of Nonconformiſts at home, 
made good Subjects go abroad, who were advantagious 
to foreign Countries, and thoſe who flay'd were uneaſy 
and diſcontented ; and if they had not Virtue enough to 
bear with their Troubles, they were always ready to 
encourage Rebellions, and join with Factions; that the 
fatal Conſequences of it had been ſeen in thelate Reigns, 
againſt which no King could ſecure his Perſon or his 
Subjects, without taking away from reſtleſs Spirits the 
Pretence of Religion, which they abus'd to diſturb 
others. The King back'd theſe Arguments with Pro- 
miſes, and ſometimes ſupported them both with ſome 
Signs of Diſpleaſure; for he remov'd ſome from the 
Imployments they held under him, alledging, it was 
not reaſonable they ſhould enjoy his Favours, who re- 
fus'd to ſerve him. All this prov'd ineffectual towards 
reducing” of thoſe obſtinate Minds, and the King, tho' 
never {o much againſt his Inclination, was oblig'd to 
diſſolve that Parliament. The Proteſtants, who charge 
him with what he did to ſecure to himſelf the Votes of 
that Aſſembly, as an irregular Method, and contrary 
to the Liberty provided by the Laws for that Aſſembly, 
had forgot what violent Courſes were follow'd by King 
Henry the 8th upon the like Occaſions, and how ſo 
many other —. have prevail'd,on their Parliaments 


to ſubmit to their Wills. King James the zd fell much OldInfan. 
ſhort ofthem, and if we will but conſult Hiſtory, we ſhall 7 ef Clo- 
fnd that two of the moſt famous Parliaments that everſetling. 


England beheld, did juſtify - Procceding in the * 
2 0 
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1687. of King Edward II, and that of Richard III. The De. 


e bate was about Roman Bulls, which ſeem'd to invade ſay 
the King's Prerogative. The Parliament intreated Ed. Ri 
ward, and compell'd King Richard al moſt againſt his Will, no 
to confer in private with all the Members, in order to not 
_ Aſſurances of what might be rely'd on toward; ſo 

upporting the Rights of the King and Crown againſt the 


the See of Rome, for which the antient Engliſh had 
an extraordinary Reſpect; and it was after theſe Wr 
Cloſettings, that thoſe Statutes paſs'd, for which tha 
the Popes were ſo highly offended with thoſe two MW ala. 


Kings. Co 
QuoWar- Theſe Precedents were not ſufficient to excuſe King Acc 
ranto'ss James the 2d's Proceedings from being look'd upon az tha 

contrary to Law; and the Complaints ran {till higher, the 

when he, in order to ſecure a Parliament that might be int 
more favourable to his Deſigns, made uſe of the Qu rea 

Warranto, as the King his Brother had done, and took hea 

the neceflary Meaſures, with' thoſe that were chief at Ext 

Elections, for reforming of thoſe Corporations that tha 


have Right to chuſe. They were in a complaining 
Humour, and the leaſt Step the King took in favour of lou 
his own Religion, was look'd upon by the Proteſtants on 
as the Deſtruction of theirs. His Majeſty had been of of 


Opinion, that being a Catholick, no Fault could be I 
found with him for having an Agent with the Pope, for _ 
the Direction of his Conſcience, and for receiving a M. e 
niſter of his with the Refpe& due to the Perſon he Cre 

The Pope'srepreſented ; but he was deceiv'd. It was allow'd him Par 

Nuncio, to keep an Agent at the Turk;/o Court; but they would whi 
not bear with his having one at the Court of the Head dem 
of his Religion. They approv'd of his giving an honour nob 
able Reception to the Morocco Ambaſſadors, and were rift 
enrag'd at hisadmitting, with ſome ſort of Ceremony, Arg 
tho only in his own Houſe, a Miniſter from him he dhe 
acknowledg'd to be the Vicar of JESUS CHRIST, wp 
The Duke of Somerſet was commended for having re- der 
fus'd to introduce the Nuncio, and the Duke of Grafton, Roy 
who obey'd, was looꝶ'd upon as guilty of ſuch Impiety, don 
as he could no way expiate but by deſerting. It was that 
much reſented, that a Catholick King ſhould forbid a WW © 
ſort of Feſtival, on which, in an outragious Manner, ded 
they yearly burnt the Pope in Effigie. There was no _ 
| 


ſaying 
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ſaying Maſs ; no opening a Chapel or School; no doing 1687. 
Right to any Catholick, tho' never ſo much wrong dv. 


no puniſhing of Libellers, or ſeditious Preachers, or 
notorious perjur'd Wretches, if they pretended never 
ſo little Zeal againſt Cathol ick Religion, but preſently 
the Church of Exgland was in an Uproar; and it is a 
Connection of ſuch ſort of Facts, as itill fill up the 
Writings of certain SeCtaries, who have endeavour'd by 
that Means to ſhow, that England had juſt Cauſe to be 
alarm'd at the King's Deſigns againſt the Religion of the 
Country, Thoſe among us, who upon reading ſuch 
Accounts, have thought that Prince's Conduct hotter 
than it ought to have been, were certainly miſlead by 
the Number of thoſe Facts, purpoſely pack'd together 
in thoſe Books, to impoſe upon the Readers. Thoſe who 
read conſiderately, and compare ten or twelve Facts 
heap'd together, to make the greater Show, with the 
Extent of three Kingdoms, and the Term of four Years 
that King ſate upon the Throne, make another ſort 
of Judgment of a Sovereign, who being very zea- 
lous for his Religion, was confin'd by his Moderati- 
2 to do ſo little, and what he did ſo 3 in favour 
Ot It. 


Part of the Faction that had ſo hotly oppos'd the King 
when Duke of York ; had not both thoſe Ingredients 
temper'd a Poiſon, which in ſhort Time affected all the 
noble Parts of the Nation. The Sbaftsburian Faction, 
riſing again, as it were, out of its Aſhes, madeuſeofan 
Argument, not unlike that of the Jews when they flew 
the Mis, to perſwade ſome Lords, either of the Epiſ- 
copal, or a Is Sect, or of thoſe many who, un- 
der thoſe two Names, have no Religion at all, that the 
Romans would ingroſs all the Imployments in the King- 
dom, and draw to themſelves all the Prince's Favours; 
that jn a ſhort Time there would be none but them in 
conſideraple Poſts; that Proteſtants would be exclu- 
ded; and Things would be brought to ſuch a Paſs, 
that there would be no other Courſe for them, but 
either to turn Catholicks, or live private in their 

- U 3 own 


It is not unlikely, that even the zealous Proteſtants 1688. 
would have recover'd from the Frights they were put in- Practice 
to by their Miniſters, had not the Ambition of ſome againſt the 
Great Men interfer'd with Religion, and a remaining King. 


'- aff 
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ts ttances, which tho few in Number, nevertheleſs were 


Court In- 
trigusi. 
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own Houſes. To prove this, they produc'd ſome In 


plauſible, 

The King, at his firſt coming to the Crown, had made 
his two Brothers-in-law, the Earls of Claren don and Ro. 
cheſter, the firſt, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and the lat- 
ter, High Treaſurer of England. Afterwards the Catho. 
licks believ'd thoſe two Lords, tho' then firm to the 
King, being zealous Proteſtants, would in thoſe great 
Poſts diſappoint whatſoever his Majeſty had done in or. 
der to deliver the Church from Oppreſſion. The Eatl 
of Sunderland, the prime Miniſter, incompatible with 
Rocheſter, and his profeſs'd Enemy, had laid all that 
Plot to get rid of a Rival, whom he had much reaſon 
to fear, and had always hated. 'The King, who lov'd 
his Brothers-in-law, and particularly Rocheſter, long 
withſtood the Prayers and Sollicitations made uſe of to 
him to put them out of their Imployments; he ſtudyd 
Reaſons to ſupport his Inclination ; but that which was 
urg'd for ſo doing being convincing, he was at length 
prevail'd on to re- call Clarendon out of Ireland, and {end 
Tyrconnel thither. He try'd to convert Rocheſter, who 
comply'd ſo far, as to hear Catholicks and Proteſtants 
diſpute, as if he had ſought after the Truth; but in all 
likelihood he only aim'd at gaining a Reputation of 
Conſtancy with thoſe of his own Church, and to make 
good his Credit which declin'd at Court. Whatſoever 
Advantage the Catholicks gain'd in that Diſputation, 
the Earl went away a Proteſtant, and freely laid down 
his white Rod, the Imployment. being put into Com- 
miſſion, and 5 Perſons concern'd, the Lords Dover and 
Bellaſis, two Catholicks,. being of the Number. The 
King made the two Earls all the Satisfaction he thought 


might render their Diſappointments eaſy ; but the 


HMetheds 
of com- 
bi an ing . 


Event ſhow'd that they took them to Heart, and their 
Example was very uſeful to ſeditious Perſons, to make 
others apprehenfive of the ſ ame 
The Confederacy was the eaſier to form, becauſe the 
Faction, after the Example of Shaftsbury, their old Head, 
diſcover'd but half their Deſigns to molt of thoſe they 
endeavour'd to ſeduce, That of dethroning the King 
was made known but to few, and the main Body of the 
Nation may be faid to have ingag'd in it, without 
ES: | = „ „ "i; -- thinking 
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thinking of, or deſigning it. The Security of the Pro- 1688 
teltant Religion ; the reducing of Catholicks within, 
the Bounds preſcrib'd by the Laws made againſt them 5 
the Liberties of the Parliament; the removing of Arbi- 
trary Power, then ſaid to threaten the Nation, and 
which the King ſeem'd nearer a Condition to exerciſe 
than any of his Predeceſſors, unleſs ſpeedily prevented; 
the bringing back of Honours and Preferments into Pro- 
teſtant Families, which they thought would ſoon be 
transferr d to Catholicks, were the Propoſals made to 
thoſe they thought unfit to hear of bolder Deſigns, and 
the Motives urg'd for their aſſociating together; not 
to ſhake off the King, but to oblige him, as they ſaid, 
to govern according to Law. The Deſign ſucceeded; 
they aſſociated, and abundance of People were the 
leſs cautious of engaging, becauſe the Head propos'd 
to them for carrying on this Enterprize pretended 
to be remote in Thought from carrying on this In- 
vaſion. 
This Moderation prov'd an effectual Motive made Prince of 
uſe of by the Prince of Orange, to engage the Exgliſb Orange 
Lords not only to follow, but to invite him to come o- invited. 
ver and head them, in order to oblige the King to go- 
vern more conformably to the Laws. His manner of 
proceeding therein was neither ſo hot or raſh, as to en- 
ter upon Action unſeaſonably; he had permitted the 
Hot-Heads to act, ſtill keeping himſelf in ſuch a Po- 
ſture as to make his Advantage of their Succeſs, without 
running any Hazards by their Indiſcretions. The Es Beba. 
Prince us'd all the Art other Men apply in preparing viour tothe 
themſelves for acting in bold Undertakings, towards Engliſh, 
proceeding in this upon ſure Grounds, and ſucceeding _ 
withoutany Hazard, always entertaining a —_—— 
dence with his Majeſty ; omitting none of the Reſpect 
due from a Son-in-law to a Father-in-law ; pretending 
to be zealous for his Service; and tranſacting with his 
Miniſters as if he had been the firſt of them. This Be- 
haviour was the more ſucceſsful in impoſing upon the 
King, becauſe the Prince of Orange, for a long Time did 
ſcarce any thing but Think, obſerve the Motions of the 
Engliſh, and diſpoſe his Affairs accordingly, for a ſeaſo- 
nable Conjuncture. The ſetting up again of the old 
Cabal, upon the Occaſion above mention'd, made him 

5 J con- 
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conclude the Time was then come,and much more the 


conferences he had with ſome of thoſe Factious Per. 


Pra Fice, 
abroad. 


Reajons 


ſons, who, whilſt the others treated with the Lords at 
home, went over into Holland, under ſeveral Colours, 
to treat with him, | | 3 | 
The Prince being afſur'd of a Party in the Kingdom, 
apply'd bimſelf ro deprive the King of all the Succourg 
he might receive from Abroad. His Majeſty had con. 
cluded an Alliance with Spain, and theretore had reaſon 
to be perſwaded that the Houſe of Auſtria would, at 
Jeaſt, not oppoſe him, eſpecially where Religion waz 
concern'd. He had not concluded any particular Tres. 
ty with France, but was a — Friend, and too near 
a Kin to that King, not to be ſuccour'din Time of Need, 
To cut him off theſe two Supports, the Prince, on the 
one Hand, enter'd himſelf and drew the Dutch into the 
League of Ausburg againſt France, in order to draw the 
Forces of the Allies upon that Monarchy, in caſe it 
ſhould attack the States, whilſt their Troops were crof. 
ſing the Sea, upon the Exgliſo Deſi gn; on the other, 
he render'd the King his Father-in-law ſuſpected to the 
Houſe of Auſtria, as a Prince ill affected to its Projects, 
and ſtrictly united in Intereſt, and ingag'd to France by a 
Treaty, which would appear, when the Seaſon were 
proper, i - | 
The Emperor and Catholick King were the more ſuf. 


why the ceptible of thoſe Jealouſies, in regard that their Mini. 
King could fters had ineffeQually endeavour'd to draw the King of 
not break England into the League they had concluded with the 


With 
France. 


German Princes againſt Fance. The Count de Caſtana- 
ga, Governor of che Spaniſh Flanders, and the Ambal- 
ſador, Don Pedro Ronquillo, had ſpar'd no Pains to bring 
him in, and the latter went ſo far as to promiſe, that if 
he would conſent to it, the Parliament ſhould comply 
with all he had done for the Eſtabliſhment of Religion. 
Had the King bcen inclin'd to League againſt France, it 
is likely it would not have been _ the Intereſt that 
Spaniard pretended to have in his Parliament; the natu- 
ral Propenſity of the Nation, then height'ned by the 
Clamours of the French Fugitive Calvinifts, would have 
been a more plaufible Motive. Thoſe who ſay, he ought 
to have laid hold of that Opportunity to gain the Affecti- 
ons of his Subjects, do got conſider hew woo 
LOT CCC 6 OT TOTS 
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. that Proceeding would have been, and that the Confe- 1688. 
. WH deracy then propos'd, being only the Conſequence of Www 
t another, concluded at Magdeburg by the Proteſtants, 
on account of the Hugonots, it mult have been prepoſte- 
rous in a King who was endeavouring to obtain Liberty 
„br the Catholicks in Exgland, to join in re-eſtabliſhing 
the moſt violent Proteſtants in France. Beſides, he 
could not in Policy caſt off a ſure Friend, to joyn with 
Princes who could no longer be ſerviceable to him, than 
whilſt they ſtood in Need of him; ſince the Proteſtants 
began to prevail ſo far upon their Piety, as to draw 
them into a formal League againſt a Catholick King, in 
Favour of the Calviniſts he had — — his Dominions. 
So that the King of Exgland did diſcreetly in anſwering 
the San iſo Ambaſlador, that he would inviolably obſerve 
the Alliance concluded with his Maſter ; but the fame 
Juſtice oblig'd him not to interrupt the Friendſhip there 
was between him and the moſt Chriſtian King his 
Kinſman ; who was willing to live in Peace with his 
Neighbours, and preſerve it among them if he could. 8 
This Anſwer did not ſatisfy the Councils at Vienna "le Tag 
and Madrid, and it is likely diſpos'd the Emperor, and.èeę. 
King of Spain,to hearken to the Propoſals made tothem 
by the Prince of Orange, now not only againſt Fance, 
but againſt the King of England alſo. I am of the ſame 
Opinion with thoſe-who believe, that he obſery'd the 
{ame Method för gaining of them, that his Partiſans had 
done to draw in the Eng//s Lords, which was acquain- 
ting them with but half his Deſigns, and perſwaded 
them that all the End of his going into England was on- 
ly to oblige the King to joyn with them againſt Fance. 
This Judgment methinks ought to be made on Account 
of the Religion of the Houſe of Auſtria. The Continu- 
ance of the League after the Dethroning of the Engliſb 
Monarch, is an Argument to the contrary, not eafily 
to be anſwer'd ; but it is frequent to proceed, when 
once ingag'd, in ſuch Things as we ſhould notingage in, 
could we in the beginning foreſee where they would 
e end. However that was, thus the fatal League which 
e drove the King of England from his Throne and Domi- 
t dions, was form'd. The Prince in the mean while un- 
.der. hand made the neceſſary Warlike Preparations to 
8 WW crols the Sea, The Durch did not only furniſh 8 with 
5 be orces 
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1688. Forces and Shipping, but the better to enable him to 
wy fight the King his Father-in-law, with his own Wea. 


Prince 
Wales 
born. 


of 


pons, kept back fix Regiments of his Majeſty's Sub. 
jets, which had been long in their Service, and what. 
ever the King could do to draw them away, he never 


was able to compals it. 
This was the Time when the Queen prov'd with 


Child of the Prince of Wales, and was deliver'd of him | 


on the tenth of Jane, 1688. The Faction us'd a double 
Artifice to make their Advantage of an Accident, which 
muff naturally have ruin'd them; the one was giving 
out among the People, that the Child was not born of 
the Queen; the other, the irighting of the Great Men 
with the Apprehenfion, that the Sovereignty was like 
to be continu'd ina Catholick Line, to the Qverthrow 
of the Proteſtant Religion, and of their Fortunes. The 
firſt of thoſe Artifices did not ſucceed, nor did the Au- 
thors of it gain any Reputation; ſo many Witneſſes a- 
dove all Exception had ſeen the Prince of Wales born; 
ſo many ſaw him immediately after, that the Fable 
ſeem'd infupportable even to thoſe whoſe greateſt Con- 
cern it was to keep it up. The ſecond was but too fuc- 
cefsful. Many had Patience enough to ſee a Catho- 
lick on the Throne, in hopes that a Proteſtant Heir 
would fucceed, and make the Sectaries amends for what 
had been takenfrom them by an Orthodox King, They 
comforted themſelves with the View, that King Jams 
the Second having reviv'd the Reign of Queen Mary, 


the Princeſs of Orange would again bring in that of 


Queen Elizabeth. It was a great Diſappointment to 
them to have a Prince of Wales born, who could not fail 
of being brought up in the Catholick Religion, which 
muſt perpetuate it on the Throne, and in Time bring 
it to prevail among the People. It is generally believ'd, 
that Conſideration — the Prince of Orange's Inte- 
reſt more than any other, either by increaſing the 
Number of thoſe who favour'd the Deſign, or by indu- 
cing the others to Joyn in that he pretended to, of cit- 
cumſcribing the Sovereignty within the Bounds of the 
Law ; and diſabling the King from attempting any 
ming either againſt the Religion of the Country, ot 
the Liberty of the Nation „„ 


The 
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The famous Buſineſs of the Biſhops, which hap'ned a- 1688. 
bout this Time, gave the finiſhing Stroke to the Diſpo- A 
ſition towards a Revolution. That was Originally a Biſhops re- 
Contrivance of the Engliſ Presbyterians, or rather of fuſe iopub- 


their Parſons, who thinking to make their Advantage 
the Controverſies betweenthe Court, and Church of Em. 
gland, caus d ſome Catholicks to infinuate to the King, 
that the better to bring the Parliament to grant the Li- 
berty of Conſcience, he ſhould oblige the Biſhops to 
publiſh it in the Churches. The King having 24 

more at Heart than the ſettling that Point upon a ſolid 
Foundation, approv'd of that Expedient, which ſeem'd 
not liable to any Oppoſition, the Cuſtom of publiſhing 
the Sovereign's Commands in Churches having been al- 
ways us'd in England, as well as in other Countries. He 


accordingly order'd the Biſhops ſo to do. Such of thoſe 


| Prelates as hap'ned to be then at London, meeting at the 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Houſe at Lambeth, laid hold 
of that Opportunity to make known how averſe they 
were to the Declaration, and reſol vd not to publiſh it, 
as was requir'd of them. However to mollify their Re- 
fuſal, and to prevent being look'd upon as Refractory, 
they drew up a Petition, which was preſented to the 
King by 1 Archbiſhop himſelf, attended by the Bi- 
ſhops of St. Aſaph, Bath and Wells, Cbicheſter, Ely, Briſtol, 
and Peterborough. The Purport of the Petition was, 
that their Conſciences would not permit them to pay 
ſuch Submiſſion as they ſhould upon all other Occaſions; 
that they defir'd Regard might be had to the due Nicety 
they ought to proceed with in that Particular; that the 
Affair in Hand concern'd the maintaining of the Rights 
of the Church of England, and the Laws of the Nation, 
which were invaded by his Majeſty's diſpenfing with 
the Teſt, added to the Liberty of Conſcience, contrary 
to the Eſtabli ſh'd Government, and the Acts of Parlia- 


ment of 1662, and 1672. This laſt Clauſe provok d 


the King to give a ſharper Anſwer than he would have 
done, had the Biſhops confin'd themſelves only to ſuch 
Reaſons as —— the Church. I did not expe, ſaid 
bis Majeſty, ſuch a Remonſtrance, or that” you of all my 
Subjekts fbould queſtion my Authority. The Rights of the 
Church of England are not concern'd in this Affair, tho” 
you plead them, but only the Prerogative of the _ 
Hoy 5 F FF arhic 
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2638, which ] an reſolv'd 10 maintain, I am your King, it is 
err Part to ohey me, aud that you ought tp do out of 7 


ſcientè and Duty. 


| 4refentto His Majeſty having diſmiſs'd the Prelates, call'd his 
#eTower, Council to conſider of the Means to bring them to Sub. 


Meir 
Trial. 


dear d. 


miſſion, and prevent the miſchievous Effects their Ex. 
ample might produce. It was reſaly'd to Summay 
them; they appear'd, but not with any Deſign to obey 
the Prince, or his Council's Orders. They were told, 
that being charg'd with having publiſh'd a Libel, x 
gainſt the Regal Authority, —1. Colour of preſent 
ing a Petition, they ſhould give in Bail, according to 
the Laws they pretended ſo much Zeal for, in order 
to their appearing at the King's-Bench within a Time 
prefix'd, to anſwer in that Court to what ſhould be 
brought in agua them. By the Behaviourof the Es- 
gliſo during this laſt Century, a Man might ſay, there 
are no Laws in England, but only againſt the Kings, 
Thoſe very Biſhops, who found ſuch fault that the King 


mould diſpenſe with the Laws, made no Difficulty tore. 


fuſe toſubmit to them, and would not give Bail; where. 
upon the Council, having taken it into Conſideration, uns 
nimouſly concluded to commit them to the Tower. 
They were conducted thither, andtho' they pretended 
that being Peers they could not b&oblig'd to ſubmit to 
the Judgment of the King's-Bench ; yet ſo many able 
Lawyers:convinc'd them of the Legality of the Proceed- 
ing, that at laſt they ſubmitted, and were brought toa 
Trial there. There was much pleading on both Sides, 
but their Arguments were {o weak, that they were fain 
to diſown their Petition, which could nat be prov'd 
theirs, becauſe the King was alone in his Cloſet, when 
he receiv'd it, and the King cannot be a Witneſs, eſpc- 
cially where he is concern'd himſelf; a Cuſtom very 
different from thoſe Times, when the Kings of England 
concluded their Proclamations with theſe Words, Wit. 
neſs. my Self. - ; F 

Buy this baſe Slight the Biſhops were diſcharg'd. They 
were beholding to the King fox the Eafineſs of procuring 
a favourable Jury, and employing all their Friends to 
ſollicite for them. For his Majeſty gave them all poſ- 


fible Means toextricate themſelves from the Difficulties 
they were intangled in, hoping, it is likely, ay” . 
b | 5 0 dod- 
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Goodneſs might prevail to bring them to their Duty, 1688. 
„and that for tho future they would give an Example to 
n. others not to deviate from it. He found himſelf miſta- | 
ken; for the Trial had alienated the Minds of thoſe 
Prelates from him, and his Clemency did not reconcile 
them. I know not whether the Faction had: before 
tempted them to join with thoſe that invited the Prince 
of Orange; but it is certain they made effectual Uſe of 
this new Diſcontent to overcome that Refiftance, if they 
had made any. The Behaviour of fix of them was at- 
terwards a futhcient Demonttration, that they never 
intended to join with thoſe who were for deſtroying the 
King; but only to eſpouſe the Cauſe of thoſe who were 
impoſed upon, like themſelves, and made to believe 
they would only oblige him to govern according to | 
Law. It was doubtleſs this Artiffce that prevail'd on They;,aee 
thoſe Prelates to write to the Dutch Prince, praying the Pr. of 
| him to expedite his March, and come in to the De- Orange. 
fence of their Religion and Laws, which they pre- 

_ the King had again invaded by impriſoning of 

them. 

There being no more room for the Prince of Orange The King 
to doubt of a general Conſpiracy to back his Deſigns, acquainted 
he haſtned his Preparations more than he had done be-wwith the 
fore, and that Haſte gave Occaſion to the Count D' A. Deſians a- 
vaux, the French Ambaſſador in Holland, not only togainſt bim. 
ſuſpect that the Prince had other Deſigns, than what be- 
came a good Statholder in keeping Ts Dutch Fleet and 
Forces in a Readineſs, but to perceive that all his Pro- 
„ jets lay againſt England. He gave the King his Maſter 
i Wy notice of it, and that way the King of England receiv'd 
"d the firſt exact and poſitive Intelligence. I ſay, exact and 
en WF poſitive; for Mr. Skelton reſiding in Holland, had long 
© WF fince diſcover'd that the Prince of Orange was intriguing 
) vith the Engi. That Miniſter had ſuch Intereſt in 
the Princeſs's Family, as avail'd him to intercept ſome 
il. Letters, which, tho' they did not in plain Terms ex- 

preſs what was in Agitation, declar'd enough to under- 
©) ſand that ſomething was carrying on againſt the King. 
He gave notice of it; but the frequent Talk there was 
cf Treaſon in the Egl/o Court, made them very often 
ſlight true as well as falſe Intelligence. That which his 
© WH nol Chriſtian Majeſty receiv'd from the Count  D'4- 
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1688. vaux was ſuch as he thought ought not to be ſo little re. 
V garded; he preſs'd the King of England to take ſuch no. 


tice of it as it deſerv'd, and uſe the neceſſary Precau. 
tions to defend himſelf againſt the Invaſion that threat. 
ned his Dominions. | 


My. Skel- Mr. Skelton coming into France much about the ſame 
ton's In- time, as Envoy Extraordinary, held Intelligence with 


telligence. 


a Man, who gave him much Inſi ght into this Affair we 
ſpeak of. His Name was Bude de Verace, a Geneva Pro. 
teſtant. He bad formerly been a Captain in the Prince 
of Oranges Guards, and having kill'd a Man in a Duel, 
was diſgrac'd. Shelton had made his Peace for him, 
upon the Recommendation of the Earl of Clarendon, 
who having caus'd his Son the Lord Cornbury to he bred 
up at Geneva, was oblig'd to Verace for the Care he had 
taken of him. This Genevian being reſtor'd to his Mx 
ſter's Fayour, made a greater Progreſs in it than he had 
done before, and was much truſted by him, and his Fs. 
vourite Bentink. I know not upon what occaſion he fell 
at variance with them, and went away. He was gone 
back to Geneva, when upon the Noiſe of the Warlike 
Preparations made in Holland, he writ to Mr. Skelton, 
then at Paris; that he had ſuch things to communicate to 
the King of England, as concern'd no leſs than his 
Crown, and the laying open to him a Son-in-law he was 
not jealous enough of; but that he would not diſcover 
his Secret to any but the King himſelf, if his Majeſty 
thought, fit he ſhould repair to him. 


The King Hereupon Mr. Sbelton {ents or 6 Letters into England, 
ineredu- all of them very earneſt and preſſing, and much in the 


tour. 


ſame Style as thoſe writ to his Maſter by Order of the 
Moſt Chriſtian King. On the other hand, the Marquils 
D' Albyville, Envoy from England to the States, was not 
wanting in his Duty. Thus the King had Intelligence 
enough not to be ſurpriz d. He took notice of theſe 
Advices too late, and ſeveral Reaſons are alledg'd, why 
he did it not ſooner. The Prince of Orange ſtill behav'd 
himſelf in ſuch manner towards him, as gave no Oca 
fion to entertain any ſuch Jealouſy. That Prigee con- 
tinu'd paying him the ſame dutiful Reſpe&s, even to 
complimenting him, as others did, upon the Birth 
the Prince of Wales, and caus'd that his Brother-it-law3 
Name to be added to the reſt of the Princes hor 
yy 
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mily, to be pray'd for in his Chapel. Beſides, when 


the Noiſe of the Armament was ſpread abroad, Van Cit- . 


ters, the Ambaſſador of the States, poſitively aſſur'd 
him, that it no way concern'd Eugland, ſuggeſting to 
his Majeſty, that France had more cauſe to take the 
Alarm than he. On the other hand, that Monarch, 
relying on the Fidelity of thoſe Perſons he could not 
ſuſpect would fail in it, thought himſelf in a Poſture nor 
to fear any Attempts of the Dutch. He had a Land 
Army, a Fleet at Sea, ſufficient Magazines to di ſappoint 
all the Defigns of Europe, had he been as well ſerv d by 


ay» 
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thoſe he _— as he had Reaſon to expect. Trea- 


ſon it ſelf is ſaid to have back'd thoſe Reaſons of Security 
he had conceiv'd, and his Prime Miniſter is accus'd 
of it. 2 4 

That Miniſter was Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, 


Earl of 


Secretary of State, and Preſident of the Council. His Sunder- 


Eſtate, and much Senſe, might have „ r in a De. 
gree becoming his Anceſtors, had his Behaviour been 


ſuitable. I will deliver what is ſaid on both Sides. What bis 


| Name ſufficiently ſhows his Birth, which a plentiful land. 


Thoſe whoaccuſe him of Infidelity, ground their Charge **emies 
upon. Circumſtances and Facts, and ſay, the Earl of "xe lim 


Sunderland was an Enemy reconcil'd to King James 
through Policy and Neceſſity; that no Man had puſh'd 
on the Buſineſs of the Exclufion in the ſeveral Parlia- 
ments more hotly than he; and that he had never * 
after his Friendſhip, till he ſaw him uppermoſt; that 
he was one who reſolv'd to keep in with the prevailing 
Party, yet ſo as to have a Hole to creep out at, in caſe 
of any Change; that whilſt he adher d to the Patlia- 
ment Factions againſt the Royal Family, he held ſtrict 
Correſpondence with one of King Charles's Miſtreſſes, 
who had reconcil'd them, and by his means the Duke 
of York alſo; that being become Prime Miniſter, and 
almoft the only one, to the latter, after his Acceſſion 
to the Throne, he had been zealous for him, during his 
Proſperity ; but as ſoon as he diſcover'd a Party was 
forming againſt him, he hadheld Correſpondence with 
his Enemies; that the Counteſs, his Wife, conſtantly 
writ to the Princeſs of Orange; and his Unkle Henry 
Sidney, one of the Heads of the Faction, was gone over 
into Holland, to the Prince; that the Earl in a printed 


Letter 


with. 


- 
— 
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1688 Letter owning, that he had ſided with the Catholicks, 
aud embrac'd their Religion, to be the better able to qu 
ſerve the Proteſtants, is a Proof he was not always of the 
Side he ſeem'd to be; that no other Judgment can be ed 
made of the Violence he us'd towards his Maſter, per. * 
ſwading him, contrary to his own Inclination, to brin 6 
F. Petre into the Privy Council, againſt his own Will, 6 
notwithſtanding the Oppoſition made by the Queen, E 
and in ſpight of the moſt eſſential Laws of the Order th; 


that Father profeſs'd, which his Majeſty, to previ his 


Miniſter, at that time made ſubſervient to the Right 
he thought he had of diſpoſing of his Subjects; that no WM * 
other Interence can be drawn —. that Lord's Proceed. NY 

ings in the Diſturbance about the Biſhops, whom he 0 

caus'd to be hard ſet in the Council, ws yet favour'd 15 
under-hand; that the ſlight Account that Miniſter made e 
of ſo many Advices brought the King, ofthe Deſigns df Th 
his Son-in-law and the Dutch, muſt needs be attributed By 
to an evil Intention, as muſt the Methods he afterwards WM * 
erſwaded him to follow, which depriv'd that Monarch Ml '7® 


of the only Means left him to oppoſe his Enemies; 10. 
Anſwer of Theſe are moſt of the Proots of the famous Earl of 
bis Friends, Sunderland's Infidelity, alledg'd by thoſe that charge him 


with Breach of Faith; thoſe who are for excuſing him, 70 
anſwer thus: That it is no infallible Rule, that a re- * 
concil'd Enemy cannot become ſincere; that a Man N 
may ſave himſelf a Reſource with a Party, without em- All; 
bracing it; that the Earl was never convicted of having : 
any perſonal Underſtanding with his Maſter's Enemies, 1 
tending to betray him; that his Wife's Correſpondence 7 a 
with the Princeſs of Orange, tho' ſuſpicious at that Con- The 
juncture, is not a ſufficient Reaſon to charge the Hul- Alli 
band with ſuch a Crime; that Sidney, tho' his Kinſman; 16 
might deceive him, as well as others, and make him be- _g 
lieve his going over into Holland was only for his Health, — 
and intended to the Sau, which was the Pretenceofit; En > 
that his confeſſing he became a Catholick, the better to Kine 
ſerve the Proteſtants, is rather an Excuſe than any Proof his f 
of his combining with them, ſince there is no need of Tu | 
an Excuſe to them that a Man acts in coneert with; c 
that in the Buſineſs of F. Petre, the Earl ſought for one . Ker 
on whom he might reje& the Offence taken at thoſe his T 
things that were diſpleaſing to the People, in the Oy 

| us 


| his Care was acceptable; whereupon he, not ſatisfy'd- 


3 oo” 


_ © Under the Family of the Stuarts, 8& yos" 
quct of the Court; that the Enterprize of the Prince of 1688. 
Orange and the Dutch, againſt a powerful King; defend. 
ed by a conſiderable Army, ſeem'd ſo extraordinary, 
that not being able to give Credit to it, he thought him- 
ſelf oblig'd to make flight of all the Advices; that in 
caſe he had been oblig'd to believe it, thoſe very Forces 
he ſaw about his Maſter made him poſitive in rejecting 
ſuch Succours, as he thought dangerous, and could not 
think neceſſary. Thus do they excuſe that Engliſb Mi- 
nifter, who undertake that Province. I leave it to the 
more judicious Reader to decide that Queſtion, that J 
may proceed in my Hiſtory, is 9944 

The King of France, and the Engliſh Envoy at his French 
Court not defifting, made themſelves be heard. Orders Succours 
were ſent to the Envoy to call the Genevian, and his Her da 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was given to underſtand, that 


with having given Notice of the Danger; ſent Monſ. Bon- 
repos 1 London to offer the neceflary Succours for avert- 
ing of it. 1 
King Lewis was then preparing to attack the Ausburg The 
Allies. That League had been form'd againſt him, on League of 
pretence that he had ſince the Peace poſſeſs'd himſelf Auaburg⸗ 
af the Towns of Strasburg and Luxemburg, Whatſoever 
2 he might have ſo to do from ſeveral Cauſes of 
Diſcontent, which do not belong to this Hiſtory, the 
Allies were provok'd at it. The War was about to begin 
again, had not thoſe who were for averting of it found 
the Expedient of a Truce, the Length whereof ade it 
ſeem more advantagious to the Publick than a Peace. 
The League of Ausburg having made it appear, that the 
Allies intended not to obſerve the Ceſſation of Arms any 
longer than till they were in a Condition to take them up 
again to their Advantage, his Majeſty reſolv'd to be be- 
fore hand with them. His Troops were ready for that 
Enterprize, when being concern'd at the Difficulties the 
King of England was under, he preferr'd the Intereſt of 
his Friend before his own, and order'd Bonrepos to offer 
him his Forces, and Ships to tranſport them. 
Conſidering the Thing rightly, it was a nice Point for Reaſong 
a King of Exgland to bring an Army of Strangers intofor and 
his Dominions,. and thoſe Catholicks, and eſpecially4g4inf -_ 
French, It was ____ = the Memory'ct 2 Erench 


rince uccurli 
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1688, Prince in the Minds of his Nation, and an Acknowledg- 
ment of all the Reports ſpread abroad, of his having 


French 


to eſpouſe that which the Event has diſapp 


enter'd into an Alliance on purpoſe to ſuppreſs the Li- 
berties and the Religion of the Country. Befides, the 
King had more than a ſufficient Number of Forces to 
withſtand all the Attempts of the Dutch, which his Na- 
vy alone was able to oppoſe, and when the worſt ſhould 
happen, his Army could ſcarce fail to overcome, as be- 
ing much more numerous, and well diſciplin'd. Sux- 
derland, who firſt advis'd the refuſing of thoſe Succours, 
ſupported his Opinion with theſe Reaſons above-men- 
tion'd; thoſe who were of another Mind, grounded 
themſelves on theſe which follow : That the Thing was 
not only to be confider'd in it ſelf, but in the preſent 
Circumſtances ; that the Buſineſs in hand was net barely 
oppoſing one Army againſt another, but to diſcover, 
Whether the Army that was to oppoſe the Enemy, did 
not conſent with them for — of their Deſigns? 


Whether the Officers that commanded them were any 


more above Corruption, than thoſe in other Parts of 
the Government, who were ſaid to be debauch'd, and 
yet not known? From hence, thoſe who diſcours'd 


after this manner, concluded, that if unfortunately the 


Corruption was got into the Army as well as into other 
Parts, the King, by refuſing the foreign Succours, 
which, with what loyal Subjects would join him, might 
make up a conſiderable Party, would be expos'd to all 
the Power of his Enemies without any Defence. Amidſt 
this Variety of Opinions, the Prime Miniſter's Opinion, 
the Kine Goodneſs to his Subjects, the Honour of the 
Nation, the Confidence he repos'd in the Commanders 
of his Forces, moſt of them Men of ſuch Quality, as not 
to be thought to beſpatter themſelves with Treaſon, or 
elſe Perſons loaded with his Favours, inclin'd «: - Kin 
rov'd, 2 
made him refuſe thoſe Succours he might eafily have 
receiv'd, the Fleets which might have oppos'd it not 
being as yet fit to put to Sea for Action. 

It was with much Concern that France heard the Re- 


careful to ſolution taken in England; and it is not eaſy to expreſs, 
Preſervethe how much our Court took to Heart the Danger of a 


— 


King, who had been long belov'd there. Mr. Sbelton 
was al moſt tir'd out with People topping, queſtioning, 
| a. 
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and almoſt quarrelling with him, becauſe their Advice 1698. 
was not follow'd. They would fain have him find ou. 


ſome Expedient to ſerve his Mafter in ſpite of his Mini- 
ters, and they went ſo far as to oblige him to propoſe a 
Method, which would have effeQually ſav'd him, had 
pot the Court of England, ſtill proceeding as it began, 
obſtructed it. One Day, Monf, de a prefling the 
Envoy touching that Point, the latter, after anſwering, 
that he had no Orders, and durſt not aſł any Thing, 2 

ded, that nevertheleſs he bel iev'd, that if his moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty ſnould declare to the States how much he 
eſpous'd the King his Maſter's Concerns, and threaten'd 
to attack them, in caſe they attempted any Thing againſt 
him, it would certainly give a full Stop to them, and ſo 
break all the Prince of Oranges Meaſures, without gi- 
ving the Eugliſb any Cauſe to complain, that the Ring 


bad call'd any Strangers into their Country. That Mi- 


niſter approving of the Envoy's Propoſal, he went to 
acquaint the King, who readily embracing all the Me- 
thods propos 'd to him for aſſiſting the King of England, 


tho' he drew the Storm upon himſeW, ſent Orders to 


Monſ. d' Avaux to declare to the United Provinces, that 
they could not attack a Prince ſo ftrialy ally'd to him, 
without obliging him to his Aſſiſtance. The Ambaſſa- 
dor deliver'd himſelf in ſuch Manner as put the States 
to a ſtand, when the News was brought to London, both 
of what Skelton had advis'd, and of the Declaration made 
by Monſ. d' Avaux, The Engho Miniſter did not diſ- 
own it, and ſtill inſiſting on the Regard the King had 
for his Subjects, perſwaded him to hold the fatal Refſo- 
lution of receiving no Aſſiſtance from any but them. 
Albyville had receiv'd Orders to require the Dutch to 
explain their Defigns in relation to the Fleet that was 
fitting out in their Harbours; all the Anſwer he re- 
ceiv'd was, requiring him to defire the King to ſatis 

them as to his Alliances with his Neighbours. This 
Manner of proceeding ſeem'd to be a ſufficient Motive 
for the Court of England to accept of the offer'd Diver- 


fon. But they alter'd not their Methods, and the Prime 


Miniſter ſtood to his Advice. The States were aſſur'd, 
That no particular Alliance was enter'd into with France, 
and Stelton was recall'd to be committed to the Tower, 
There he continu'd 18 Days. | plank to 
X 2 Thus 


308 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
18688. Thus the Poſitiveneſs of a Miniſter, if no worſe be 
WY thought of it, deliver'd up a mighty King into the 
The King Hands of his Enemies, and an Exceſs of Confidence re- 
left by re- pos'd on Subjects who did not deſerve it, depriv'd that 
jecting it. Prince of the Succours he might have had elſewhere. 
Ferace was {upriz'd to hear it, when he came to Pars, 
where he was arriv'd in his Way to London; but, con- 
cluding that no Advantage could be made of his Infor- 
mation, he return'd home. 84229 g ä 
philipſ- The King of France fearing to make that Prince his 
burg, &c. Enemy, whom he intended to deliver from his own, 
taken. apply'd his Forces to prevent the Deſigns of the Ausbury 
League; and then the Dauphin made that fine Campaign 
of the Year 1688. when in leſs than two Months he took 
Philipsburg, Man heim, Frankendal, and other Places of 
Note, and made France a-Barrier againſt the Germans, 
of their own, Towns either deſtroy'd or preſerv'd. 
P. of O- In the mean while they prepar'd in England and Hol: 
range's land, the latter to invade, the former to deſend it (elf. 
Declarati- Both Sides provided Fleets, Armies, Cannon and Am- 
on. munition; and th Hopes of both Parties being ground- 
ed on the Engliſh, each us'd all poſſible Endeavours to 
gain them. To that purpoſe the Prince of Orange drew 
up a Declaration, containing three principal Heads. 
The frſ® The firſt was a Recapitulation of all the Grievances 
Head of it. f the Engliſh Nation, particularly of the Proteſtants, 
againſt their King, as to the diſpenſing Power; the 
preferring of Catholicks to Places of Truſt, and to the 
Council Board; the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Biſhops, and other Matters artfully put to- 
gether and repreſented, to make an odious Connection 
of Facts, by which he endeavour'd to prove, That bis 
Majeſty had defign'd to overthrow the, Religion, the 
Laws, and the Liberty of the Nation. 
The 2ddeclar'd, That Engl; Lords, both Spiritual 
and Temporal, having apply'd to the Prince of Orange 
to deſire his Aſſiſtance, in order to defend them againſt 
the threaten'd Evils; that Prince had the more readily 
comply'd with their Requeſt, in regard that being the 
next Heir to the Crown of England, he was the more 
concern'd for the Laws and Religion of the Kingdom, 
he Succeflion to which was endeavour'd to be taken 
rom him by a pretended Prince of Wales. 
2 


The 2d. 


| of the Things done in Favour of the Catholickst had 


* 
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In the 34; the ſaid Prince of Orange alledging, that a 1688. 
Free Parliament was the only Remedy which could be . 
apply'd to thoſe Evils, and ſuppofing that a Parliament The 34. 
could never be free under a King who govern'd without 
any regard to the Laws, unleſs that Aſſembly were 
otherwiſe ſupported," made known: his: Reſolution of 
paſſing over the Sea, with a ſufficient Force, to ſupport 
their Acts, exhorting all good Anglo Men to- joyn 
him for the bringing about ſo: commendable a De- 
ſign. „% (ü ĩ ͤ SOOT Naa 

They were juſt upon ſending this Declaration into TheKing's 
England, and another of the ſame. Purport into Scotland, Condeſcen- 
when they underſtood that its Aſfertions were falſe, at. ſions. 
leaſt in the moſt conſiderable Parts, from the Advances 
the King had. made towards ſatisfying of the Proteſtants, 
and tak ing from them all Pretences to complain. Moſt 


been made void, or ſuſpended, tillthe Sitting of the Par- 
liamepf, already ſummon'd, but put off on account of 
the Trpuble occafion'd by the Dutch Enterprize. The 
Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion had been aboliſh'd, the Bi- 
ſhops were reſtor d to Favour, and he of London to his 
Function. The Charters of London, and other Corpora- 
tions, taken from them during the late King's Reign, 
had been reſtor'd.: All poſſible Aſſurance had been gi- 
ven the enſuing Parliament of its enjoying full Liberty. 
In a Word, nothing had been omitted that could be 
thought proper to remove Jealouſies, and gain Affecti- 
ons; and, to conclude, the Time drawing near, when 
it was ſaid the Dutch reſolv'd to put to Sea, a Proclama- 
tion had been ſet forth, in which his Majeſty giving No- 
tice, That a foreign Power was preparing to invade the 
Kingdom, exhorted his Subjects to lay afide all former 
— and unite together againſt the Common 
nemy; 2 ö ; n „ . 
The Prince of Orange being inform'd of theſe new Prince of 

Meaſures taken by the King, to break them all, added Orange“: 
two Articles to his Declaration; the one was a Prote, 44ditional | 
ſation, That he had no Deſign to invade the Kingdom, Peclara--. 
but only to have a free Parliament, on ſuch Footing as“. 
might ſettle the Religion, and the Laws on ſuch a 
Foundation as might not be ſhaken; the other was a , 
diſavowing of the Aſſurances the King gave the Parlia- . 

X 3 ment 
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3is The Hiſtory the Revolutions in England, 
1588. ment of that ſame Liberty, exhorting all zealous Exgli 
dot to ſuffer themſelves to be deluded by them; and 
| having ſent over this Declaration into England to be 
there ſpread abroad, he bent his whole Thoughts up. 
on ſetting out. re 

He ſailsfor Having taken leave of the States about the latter end 
England. of Ofober, he ſet fail with a favourable Wind to carry 
him where he intended to land. His Fleet conſiſted of 
between 4 and 500 Sail, and his Land Forces were be. 
tween 12 and 13000, With him went the Engliſh Men 
of Quality, who had already declar'd, the Chief where. 
of were, Charles Talbot,. Earl of Shreusbury, bred a Cu. 
tholick, which was the Hereditary Religion of his Fa- 
mily from the Great Taſbor down to him, who was the 
| firſt that forſook it; Charles Gerard, Earl of Maccles- 
field; the Lord Mordant, Henry Sidney, and Vice-Ad. 
miral Herbert. The Mareſchal de Schomberg, who de. 
arted France loaded with Favours and Honours, but 
Niſcontenred for having been remov'd upon the Affair of 
the Hugonots, had put himſelf into the Prince of Oranges 
Service, and went upon the Expedition. Herbe com. 
manded the Van, Evertzen the Rear, and the Prince 
was in the Center. The Fleet carry'd white Colours, 
with the Arms of its Chief, and about them this Motto, 
For Religion aud Liberty. It was all out at Sea, and 
ſtanding its Courſe, when a Storm riſing in thę Night, 
blew ſo violent for 12 Hours together, that ir was dil. 
pers'd, and oblig'd to put into Port again to come toge- 
ther. The Damage recejv'd was conſiderable, but ſoon 
repair'd; and the Wind coming fair, they fail'd again 
on the firſt of November, The Lord Dartmouth, then 
the Engliſh Admiral, had put the King in Hopes, that 
he would ſtop the Enemy, but he never appear d, 
and on the fifth the Prince landed his Forces at 
Lime, Torbay, and the adjacent Coaſts, without any 

Oppoſition. * | 
He preſently ſecur'd Exeter, in the County of Devon, 
Exeter, and encamp'd about it, deſigning to ſtay there till 
he could ſee what Effect his coming would have upon 
the Country. It was not long before he found it confi- 
derable. 'The King on the one Hand order'd down part 
ofhis Army to — intending to joyn it there with 
Tuch Forces as he had kept to attend him; and on — 
other, 
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| any generous Souls, ſaid, I have given Orders for calling TheKing's 


Orange, 
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other, the moſt forward of the Faction began to ſhaw 1688. 
themſelves. The Lord Lovelace appear'd about Briſtol, 
with ſome Men he had gather'd. The Lord Cornbury Corn 
was the firſt that ſhow'd the King's Army was not deſertrs 
free from Corruption. He pretending to beat up : 
one of the Enemies * towards Axminſter, and 
having taken with him ſuch a Number of the Forces 
from Salisbury, as was thought requiſite for that Ser- 
vice, debauch'd a Part of them, which he led away to 
Exeter. 

This firſt Revolt ſurpriz'd the Court, and gave Cauſe 
to apprehend the Conſequences. In order to prevent 
it, the King call'd together the Chief Officers that re- 
main'd with him, of which Number were the Duke of 
Grafton, Trelawny, Kerk, and Churchill; and his Maje- 
ſty appearing with a Frankneſs that might have mov'd 


a free Parliament, as ſoon as more ſettled Times will al. Speech to 
low of it. I am. reſolv'd to make as much Proviſion as my hisOfficers. 
Subjefts can defire, for the Security of their Religion, their 
Liberty, and Franchiſes. Would you ast any more? I am 
ready to grant it. But if after this any Man be not ſa- 
tify'd, I deſire him to declare it; and am ready to give all 
thoſe who are not for ſtaying with me ſufficient Paſſes to go. 
away to the Prince of Orange, and ſpall freely ſave them the 
Guilt of Treaſon. 8 
Theſe Words ſeem'd to have made ſome Impreſſion; 
they all proteſted they were ſatisfy d and ready to Tpill 
their Blood in their Prince's Service. It is to be ſup- 
pos'd that ſome meant as they ſaid; but the Event 
ſhow'd that Hearts corrupted are not to be gain d. The 
King, who was too apt to judge of other Men's Probity 
by his own, never imagining that Perſons who were of 
a Profeſſion that ſeeks after Honour, could forſake him, 
after ſuch Proteſtations, march'd with what Troops he 
had kept in his old Camp, and came to Salisbury. No 
ſooner was he there, but Churchill, the Man who had Churchill 
receiv'd more Favours from him than any other in all | 
England, and who had been always look d upon as 2 
fort of Favourite, laid a Plot to carry him away, and 
in all likelihood to deliver him up to the Prince of 
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312 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1688. As Cornbury's deſerting gave the King Occaſion to ap. 
| kr VS prehendits Conſequences, ſoit made the Prince ſuſpe& 

they might not be confiderable enough. He had been 
able to prevail but on a very ſmall Number of all that 
Party he attempted to debauch; all the reſt returning 
to Salisbury, abhorring the Treachery they were like 
to have been drawn into. The generality of the Soldi- 
ers, and moſt of the Inferior Officers were of that Mind, 

Lovelace On the other Hand, Lovelace, inſtead of drawing over 
zaken. the County, where he roſe in Arms, to joyn with the 

Faction, had been attack'd near Cog by the Mili. 
tia, taken, and committed, through the Duke of Beay. 
fort's Care. On the other Side Gifford and Sarsfield 

The King had defeated a Party of the Prince of Orange's. This 
to be. ſeix d. was the Poſture of Affairs, when the Faction appre- 

hending they had not taken their Meaſures right, re- 
ſolv'd, in order to cut ſhort, to ſeize the King. Churchill 
being pitch'd upon to put that Defign in Execution, 
cunpingly perſwaded the 5 to go take a View of his 
advanc'd Guards,” being the Part of his Army neareſt 
the Enemy. His Majeſty was going inta his Coach, 
when a ſudden Bleeding at the Naſe oblig'd him to put 

it off to another Time. Before the Day was over he 
was inform'd from good Hands, that he was to have 
been carry'd off, and the Plot was laid to carry him to 
Exeter, had not Heaven, which provided for the Preſer- 
vation of his Perſon, in order to make a longer Trial 

» Of his Patience, happily prevented the Deſign. Hou- 
ever Churchill went if to the Prince of Orange, with 
what Men he could carry over to him. 
That Accident made his Majeſty alter his Reſolution, 
and think of marching his Army back towards London, 
to ſecure the Capital, and put a Stop ta the DefeQion, 
the nearneſs of Exeter being a great Temptation to 
Defertion, thoſe that were not ſincere. By the Way his Majeſty 
Aunderſtopd, that he was betray'd by all the Prime Men 
in his Army, whom he had leaſt miſtruſted; the Prince 
of Denmark, his 2d Son-in-law, the Duke of Ormond, 
and many others leaving him by the Way, to make for 
Exeter, and the Duke of Grafton being gone from Gali/- 
bury, This ſtartled the Forces, and ſome of them began 
to diſperſe. The King being come to London, 1 2 


he could do no better, than to call together ſuch Per * 


0 


11 


King upon ſuch an eſſential Occaſion; but that Admiral 
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of Qualtty as had not yet declar' d, to conſult with them 1688, 
about'the Means of putting a Stop to the Evils that 
threat'ned the State. As ſoon as he had acquainted that 
Aſſembly with the Occafion that moy'd him to aſk their 
Advice, he perceiv'd that part of them were either 
gain'd, or deluded bythe adverſe Faction. Among the 
reſt, the Earl of Clarendon expreſs'd himſelf ſo haugh- 
tily about the King's pretended Faults, as made it appear, 
which ſoon after hap ned, that he would ſoon go meet 
the Prince of Orange. However the greater Part of the 
Company ſeem'd to be of thoſe, who were only for ob- 
liging the King to call a Parliament, wherein his Au- 
thority might be circumſcrib'd to thoſe Bounds they 
ſhould pleaſe to impoſe. They again demanded the 
calling of it, and advis'd that in the mean while, the 
King ſhould ſend ſome Lords, to propoſe to the Prince 


| {ome Accommodation, and defire him to forbear mar- 


ching towards London, as he was then doing, till they 
were come to {ome Agreement. 
The King's Condition was ſuch, that he could refuſe Inſarre4ij- 
no Means for putting a Stop to a Revolution, which ons. 
then ſeem'd unavoidable. Befides the Deſertion of the 
Officers in the Army, he hourly heard of new Inſurre- 
Qions in ſeveral Counties. The Earls of Bath, Manche- 
ſter, Northampton, and Abingdon ; the Lords Delamere, 
Grey, Lumley, and many others had ſecur'd ſeveral Poſts, 
and declar'd openly for the Prince of Orange. Eventhe 
Lord Dartmouth, Admiral of the Fleet, had beenfound 
faultering. His Majeſty had ſent the Prince of Wales 
to Portſmouth, in order to have him convey'd into 
Trance; the Marquis of Pouis conducted him thither, 
and ſpar'd no Pains to ingage Dartmouth to ſerve the 


excus'd himſelf after ſuch a manner, as confirm'd the 
Jealouſy conceiv'd of him ever ſince he ſuffer'd the 
Dutch Fleet to paſs by without fighting. The People 
of London were in a continual Agitation. The Catho- 
licks were every where plunder'd, inſulted, andabus'd. 
The Courts began to proceed againſt them. The Earls 
of Salisbury, Peterborough, and Sunderland, tho' the 
King being ſenfiblethat he had been ill ſery'd by the lat- 
ter, had remov'd him from Court, and publick Bufi- 
neſs, had been ſummon'd.co appear. The Princeſs of 
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214 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
1688. Deumarl, the King's Daughter, had withdrawn her ſelf 
Wy ſoon after her Hus 


and. In this Diſtreſs, the King, tho 


A Parlia- convinc'd, that a Free Parliament would not be ſo to 
ment ſum- him, however reſoly'd to call it, to try this laſt Expe- 


mon d. 


dient towards ſaving ſome Remains of his Shipwreck, 
and ifſu'd the Writs for its meeting on the 15th of J. 
nuary. At the ſame time he deputed the Lords Hallifax, 
Nottingham and Godolphin to the Prince of Orange, to 
let him know he ſhould have Satisfaction; that there 
ſhould be a Free Parliament, wherein the Grievances 
the Nation had complain'd of to him, ſhould be ex-. 
min'd, and fully redreſs'd. The Depaties wereorder'd 


to defire him to delay his March, that the Parliament 


might be left to the Liberty he was come to procure it. 
Beſides, that nothing might be omitted, 22 
contribute towards a Peace, his Majeſty had impower'd 
them to treat of an Accommodation, on ſuch Armen 
ſhould be thought moſt agreeable to the preſent Poſture 
of Affairs, and the publick Tranquility. 

No thinking Man ever believ'd the Prince of Oran: 
ſo fond of the Engliſh, as that he would ſecure their Li- 
berties at ſo great an Expence and Trouble, whereas it 
was more his Intereſt to overthrow them, being the 


In rigbi next Heir to the Crown after the Prince of Wales Xx. The 


the Queen, and Prince of Wales, Dartmenth refuſing 


of bis Wife, —— he gave that Prince's Deputies convinc'd ſuch 


as had leaſt in them of Suſpicion, that his Defigns lay 
quite another Way. He not liking the calling of a Par- 
liament, which he foreſaw would indeed be ty'd up by 
ſuch Laws as would cruſh him, but which at the ſame 
time he fear'd would ſecure him on the 'Throne, when 
the Proteſtants had no more to fear from him, held on 
his March, and gave no Anſwer to the Deputies ſent to 
him, till he was near enough to London to awe thoſe 
who were not wholly come into his Deſign. There he 
ſpoke ſo haughtily, and offer'd his Majeſty ſuch intole- 
rable Terms; that the Monarch, being alſo privately 
inform'd by ane of his three Deputies, that there was 
no Security for his Perſon in any Part of the Kingdom, 
thought fit to give way tothe Iniquity ofthe Times, and 
go ſeek a Sanctuary in the Arms af that ſame Friend, 
whoſe Aſſiſtance he had refus'd. 5 | 

Refore he provided for himſelf, the King took care of 


to 
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to carry him over into France, he had been brought 1688. 


back to London. On the Night between the gth and Wy 
ioth of December, the Count de Lanun, fince Duke, TheQueen 
being then at the Court of Eng/and, contriv'd with the £74 Prince 


King, how the Queen and Prince ſhould make their Grabe int 
Eſcape, and was ſucceſsful in his Undertaking, being 2 
one of the moſt fortunate Adventures of his Life. Riva, 
an Italian belonging to her Majeſty; Labadie, a French- 
man, Servant to the King, Perſons of try'd Fidelity, 
were order'd to furniſh all Neceſſaries for the Paſſage, 
and find Means to go from M bitebail to the Veſſel. It 
was not without much Danger of being ſtop'd and dif- 
cover d, that a Queen and a Prince but five Months of 
Age could get out of their Palace, at a time when the 
Infant's crying might have broken the beſt Meaſures that 
could be taken. They diſguisd themſelves, and got 
| down Back-ſtairs, and By-ways, croſs'd the River, and 
went from London to Graveſend, where Labadie had 
hir'd the Veſſel that was tocarry the Royal Family into 
France, the Prince never crying all the while. They 
were ſeveral times in danger of bein — by Wat 
ches and Guards, who ſuſpected all they did not know 
to be Catholicks making their Eſcape, and look d upon 
all they would carry off as free Booty. On the Thames 
they had Rain, Wind, and rough Water, amidſt the 
Dread of a Night ſo dark, that they could not ſee one 
another. The Queen on the other fide of the River 
waited in the Rain under the Church Wall, for a Coach 
that was making ready. The Curiofity of a May that 
came out of the You with a Light, gave cauſe to appre- 
hend left her Majeſty might be diſcover'd. He was 
making up towards the Place where ſhe ftood, when 
Riva perceiving it, follow'd and joſtled him, ſo that 
they both fell inthe Mire. This wasahappy Diverſion, 
for the Man believing it had been an accidental Joſtle, 
they both made their Excuſes, and ſo the Matter ended. 
They got into the Coach; andto the Veſſel, where La- 
badie's Wife, who knew the Commander, ſhowing her 
{elf firſt, kept him in Diſcourſe, till the Queen, who 
paſs'd for an Italian Lady, that was going into her own 
Country with her Family, went into the Cabin provi- 
ed for her, with the Nurſe, who carry'd the Prince. 
The Duke and Dutcheſs of Pow, Governeſs = _ 
FL ittle 
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1688. little Prince, the Countefſes Damon and Mon tecuculij 
WY WV withothersof their Retinue, imbark'dat the ſame time, 


with 3 16/6: Captains, ſent putpoſely by the King to 
obſerve the Commander of the Veſſel, in caſe upon any 
Diſcovery he ſhould fail in his Duty. There happen d 
to be noneed of that Precaution. The Veſſel hoiſting 
Sail, had a happy Paſſage, and arriv'd ſafe at Cala. 
The Queen would have expected the King there, he, 
according to the Agreement made between them, be. 
ing to follow the next Day; but he not appearing,” ſhe 
roceeded to Boulogy, where two Religious Men and an 
Othcer, who had made their Eſcape out of England, 
told her ſuch News as put her Courage upon a. Trial, 


The Xing which only God could ſupport. They told her, that 
ken at his Majeſty, having got away ſucceſsfully from Whit. 


ball, and the City, and all the way to the Sea, had im. 
bark d in@rder to follow her; but that the Veſſel being 
ill ballaſted, he had been oblig'd to go aſhore again, to 
take in more Ballaſt, where he was known, and de. 
tain'd near Feverſham. This was all they knew, and 
ſo the Queen was left miſerably dubious about the King 
her Husband's Fate, till being at Montreuil, ſhe'receiv'd 
other News, which comforted and brought her intoa 
more {edate Temperof Mind to admit of the noble Re- 
ception ſhe had from his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; that 


Prince ſparing for nothing that he thought might alle. 
viate her Misfortunes. 


Returns io The King of England having been ſtop'd, as was ſaid 
London. above, Advice of it was ſent to London. The Lords 


were met there upon the Report of his Eſcape, and un- 
derſtanding that before his Departure he had cancell'd 
the Writs for calling the Parliament they defir'd,; they 
publiſh'd an Order, wherein they openly declar'd for 
the Prince of Orange, till ſuppoſing — be come to 
call a Free Parliament, and by that means to ſecure 
their Religion and Liberties. Four Deputies of theirs 
were gone to the Prince of Orange, when the News 
came of the King's being taken up; whereupon the 
Lords meeting, ſent the Earl of Feverſkam, with his 
Coaches and Guards, to bring him back to Landon. 
He was receiv'd there by the Multitude with ſuch 
Shouts, Acclamations, and Expreſſions of Affection, as 
can ſcarce be expreſs'd. That was a Day of On 
* 
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for him; no Man remember'd he had ever ſeen the like: 1688; I 
Ringing of Bells, Bonſires, and all things us d on the , 3 


greateſt Solemnities to teſtify Joy, was now practis d. 

The Prince of Orange, who was no Stranger to the The P, of 
Humour of the Country, had foreſeen what would hap- Orange 
pen, = be eu to 2 it. He had MET? — 
teyn, a Gentleman of his Retinue, to Feverſbam with a ©4v9 957 
—_— wherein he defir'd the King, but in ' ſuch af 
haughty Strain as look'd like a Maſter's Order, not to 
return nearer to London than Rocheſter. - I know not by 
what Accident that Letter was not deliver'd to the 
King till he was at London, which vex'd the Prince of 
Orange. The King ſending the Earl of Feverſbam to 
Windſor, where he had halted, to invite him totake u 
his Quarters at the Palace of St. James's in London, al- 
lowing him to be there with his own Dutch Guards, to 
the End they might have a perſonal Treaty, and ami- 
cably adjuſt the Means for ſatisfying all the Ends of his 
Declaration; the Prince by his Uſage towards the King's 
Mefſenger, made it appear, that his Ends and thoſe of 
his Declaration were not theſame ; for under colour of 
the Earl's having disbanded the King's Army, tho' it 
was done by poſitive Orders, he arreſted, and did not 
diſcharge him till there was no more Danger of a Trea- 
ty ; and at the ſame time ſent 2000 of his Men to Lon- 
don, who having drove away the King's Guards, ſecur'd - + . * 
all the Gates and Avenues to Whiteball. Nor did he 
flop there; but the next Morning, before the King was Turns ths 
awake, {ent the Lords Hallifax, Delamere, and Shrewsbury, King out 
to acquaint him, that being himſelf ready to come to ef Whites 
London, it was not thought fit they ſhould be both there hall. 
together, and therefore he might chuſe either Hampton. 
Court or Ham to withdraw to with his Family. od, 

Ihe King being more fully convinc'd than ever, that His Mas 
there was no Safety for him in England, at a time when jefty goes 
his own Subjects durſt preſume to bring him ſuch Or- te Roche: 
ders from his Enemy, and holding his Reſolution to go ſen. 
over to his Family in France, defir'd to go to Rocheſter 
inſtead of Ham or Hampton-Court, that had been propos d. 
to him. The Prince of Orange ſaw into his Deſignz. 
and having conſider'd of it, concluded it was advanta- 
geous to his own, for it would cut ſhort, and ſave hi 

much Trouble, which could not be avoided unn 
Inn | tak ing 
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43138 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, L 
1688. taking violent Courſes, the mildeſt whereof muſt have 
ld ſuch a Blemiſh on his Name, as the Crown could 
never wipe off. This is ſuppos d to be the Motive that 
prevail'd with him to permit the King his Father: in. lan 

to go to Rochęſter, and when there, to be guarded after 
| fk a manner, as has fatisfy'd all the World, he was 
well enoughpleas'd he ſhould make his Eſcape, as he 
Haber in- did. The King beiog negligently guarded, ſlipt through 
10 France. a Garden, that had a Door to the Thames. Having pro- 
vided a Veſſel to be ready there, he went aboard, and 

ſetting Sail with the Duke of Berwick, arriv'd at Abl. 

zenſe, in the Beginning of January, 16 89. and roceed. 

ed then to St. Germain to the Queen, where his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty receiv'd him with the greater Joy, 

as having been much in Pain for the Danger he was in. 

2682, The 7 being incens'd at the late Behaviour of Mupon 
Diſtreſs of the Catholicks, made them the firſt on whom they vent. ould 
the Catho-ed their Reſentment after his Majeſty's Eſcape. The "ly | 
ficks, People of London began by plundering their Houſes, Nen 
—— Chapels, andinſulting them ſeveral ways ; ne 

and in that Tumult they ſpar'd not the Saniſb Ambaſſi- WW Th. 

dor, tho ſo much a Friend to the prevailing Faction, 

Both of but was the firſt they fell upon. There is no expreſling 
#hem were the Outrages they committed in that Miniſter's Houſe; 
well re. His Furniture, his Library, his Plate, his Houſhold-ſtuff 
eopipens'd. was all taken away, or burnt. The Envoy from the Great 
DS Duke of Thſcany underwent the ſame Fate. The Na- 
tives of the Kingdom were worſe us'd than Foreigners; 

they were by publick Authority commanded to depart 

Zondex, and ſuch Perſons of Quality as could not follow 

their King into France, were committed to Goal. The 

Zarls of _— Caſtlemain, and Peterborough, the Lord 
Montgomery, and many more, lay in Prifon a long time, 

and were at laſt enlarg'd upon ſuch Terms, as have pre- 

vail'd with ſome to prefer the voluntary Baniſhment 

they fill live in before returning to their Country, 

where ſuch as ftill remain have the Mortification of 

feeing their Eſtates bear the Charge of the War againſt 

their lawful Sovereign. The Earl of Sunderland with- 

drew into Holland, where returning to the Religion he 

4 had folemnly abjur'd, he confirm'd the ſcandalous Re- 
you that had render'd his Loyalty ſuſpected. Thoſe 

roteſtants that continu'd firm to the King ſhar'd inthe 


Perſe- 


Natio! 
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ve Perſecution. The Lord Chancellor Jeffereys was com- 168 
14 Nmitted to the Tower, and dy d there; his Majeſty con 


at ſerr'd that Honour on the Lord Chief Juſtice Herbert, 


Brother to the Admiral, who ſtill holds it at St. Germain, Dead ſince 
er Mvith leſs Buſineſs than his Predeceflor. The Earl (ofthe Author 


23 MW Midaleton, Secretary of State, having been as firm to writ. 


ge Ihis Duty, bad the {ame Fate. | 


zb The Prince of Orange, who always watch'd all favou- The P. of 


o. Mrzble Conjunctures, took this of the aforeſaid Commo- Orange 


id tions to make his Entry into London. He was receiv'd ny to 


+ Noith all thoſe Acclamations, and Expreſſions of Joy, 
1 Wyhbich are there uſual to the laſt Comer. All Societies 
congratulated him upon the Succeſs of his Enterprize, 
nd thank & him for the Zeal he had expreſs'd 2 the 
Nation. e Lords met, and addreſs'd him to take 


of pon him the Government, till the Three Eſtates 
„ ould be aſſembled, not as a Parliament, which can 
„% enly be done by the King; but by the Name of 2 
„ wention, which was fix d for the beginning of Febru-- 


ry next enſuing. 


adreſoly'd to place the Prince of Orange on the Throne, 
ook care 1n the firſt Place to have as many Members as 

hey could, return'd, that were favourable to their De- 
igns, and next to bring over thoſe that were not of 
heir own Appointment ; and they were but too ſueceis- 
al, The Convention. being met, it was not long before 
heſe Queſtions were put : Whether a Catholick King 
vere not incapable of wearing the Crown? Whether 
ling James the Second had not by his Male Adminiftra- 

ion, and his withdrawing out of the Kingdom, broken 


heir Subjects? And whether his Withdrawing was 


ſtill retain'd ſome Affection for the Monarchy, and fore- 
aw the Conſequence of thoſe Queſtions in a Govern- 
ent, whoſe main Baſis is the Hereditary Succefſion, 
vere amaz'd to hear them, perceiv'd their Error, and 
everal of them did what they could to retrieve it. Theic 


ö 
ö 


wn Houſe's conſenting to the Reſolutions of the Com- 
nons upon all thoſe Articles, which were there carr oy 
| y 


FP 


he Original Compact there is between Sovereigns and 


ot a Deſertion, or Abdication? Such of the Lords as 


arty was at firſt conſiderable enough, to obſtruct their 


O 


The Houſe of Commons having long carry'd the The Con- 
Sway in all matters of Government, the Faction, which vention. 
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ſuch Things as gave him cauſe to fear the worſt ; that 


1685. by Plurality of Votes, to the King's Diſadvantage, 
= They were for ſome Time canvaſs'd and controverted a- 


1685 had judg'd it ſo pernicious to the Publick, that it 


' bles ; that they could not give the Name of Deſertion, 


Mercy of a Foreign Nation, his Royal Character ex. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 


mong the Peers; upon thoſe Arguments ſome of them Si: 
alledg'd for the better Side. They repreſented, it mul MW gai 
ſeem ſtrange to all Nations in the World, to declare, Cul 
that a Catholick King was incapable of weilding a Scey. W the 
ter, which had from the Days of Egbert to Queen EL mc 
zabeth been ſway'd by Forty Catholick Kings; that it wh 
was not long ſince all England had by poſitive Addreſſes Ma 
diſclaim'd that Principle ; that bock the Univerſities Wl 2 
had condemw'd it as Erroneous ; that the Parliament of MW can 


offer*d to put a Mark of Infamy on all thoſe who had 
been for excluding the Duke of York from the Throne; 
that all the Nation having own'd that Prince, even at 
a Time when he publickly profeſs'd himſelfa Catholick, 
it would be a ridiculous Incongruity, to pretend that 
Religion was an Obſtacle to Reigning 3 that, as tothe 
pretended, Compact between the Sovereign and the Pes. 
ple, it was a pernicious Chimera, often condemn'd, 2 
opening a Gap for all Seditious Perſons to raiſe Trou. 


or Abdication to the Withdrawing of a King, who was 
diſſatisfy'd with, and abandon'd by his Subjects to the 


pos d to be inſulted by the Multitude, and himſelf 
in the Hands ofa Prince, who gave Laws to him, ſeiz'd 
him in his own Dominions, and of whom he was told 


the Offers ſeveral Times made by his Majeſty to the 
Nation, and the Prince that protected it, for treating 
with them, and giving full Redreſs toall their Grievan- 
ces, were ſufficient Amends for the Faults laid to his 
Charge; that ſeveral Letters he had actually writ from 
Sr. Germain, to the Two Houſes of the Convention, and 
to private Perſons ; his Proteſtations againſt the Procee- 
dings of that Aſſembly, and the Methods he took for 
recovering of his Dominions, were Proofs that he hal 
not abdicated ; and ifhe had deſerted, it was only the 
Country, where he thought not his Perſon in Safety, and 
not the Throne, which he ſtill look'd upon as his own; haj 
that he was not the firſt King of Exgland, who had done , 
ſo 3 for during the Reign of the Saxons, Erbelred fled 

| Te into 
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into Normandy, and among the Plantaganets, Edward 1682, 
the Fourth went over into-Handers, and yet Henry the 


Sixth, his Competitor, did not think he had thereby 
gain'd any new Right to the Crown; that in the Cir- 
cumſtances K ing James the Second had been redue d to, 
the Caſe of Kings muſt be very bard, if they alone a- 
mcng all Men night not be allow'd to ſnun Danger, 
which ia unly taube avoided by Flight ; that when a 
Man ſees his Houſe a ſire, and cannot quenchit, he goes 
away, and ſaves himſelf that he may re. build that which 
cannot be ſa vd 2 riert e i ne e 
Theſe. and ſuch like Reaſons, either deliver d by 
Word of Mouth, or in Writing, Loye the Houſe of 
Lords ſome Days up againſt the Relolutions of th 
Commons, and ſometimes the Plurality in it prevail 
for the better Side ; but the Faction labouxing inde. 
fatigably to gain Votes, the, Plurality inſenſibly came 
over to the other Party, and the Controverted Points 


. 


were at- laſt carry d againſt the King. The Throne ua- 


was declar d Vacant. 5 


Thar Point being gain'd,: the next Queſtion was 2- Convey- © 
bout the Form of Government. A Commonwealth, a ance of the 
Regency, and the Continuatiun of Monarchy in another Crowne 


Perſon, were all propos d. A Commonwealth was only 
favour d by ſome in private ; the Regency had enong 
to eſpouſe it openly ; but Kingly Government was con- 
cluded on, was it was naturally to be transferr'd to the 
Prince of Oraxge. They were at ſome. Trouble to de- 
cideby what Title he ſhould claim the Poſſeſſion. That 
of Election was degrading an Hereditary: Crown; That 
of Conqueſt incompatible with the Liberties of the Na- 
tion. Succeſſion eould not take Place fince the Birth of 
the Prince of Wales; but no mention was made of him. 
and the Princeſs of Orange ſuppoſe'd Heireſs to the 
Crown. It was reſoly'd to beſto the Title of King on 
the Prince her Husband, and ſtill proceeding contrary 
to all the Rules of Hereditary Monarchies, it was de- 
clar'd, that in Caſe he ſurviy'd his Wife, be ſhould con- 
tinue King in wrong to the Princeſs of Denmark, who 
was Heireſs to her Siſter 3 and in Caſe that Princeſs 
hap'ned to die without Iſſue, the Crown ſhould tevert 
to the Pringe's, if he had any. TON TI f. 

Theſe Reſolutions being paſs'd, the Conventiondrew Votes of 
up Articles to ſecure the N 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England, 
ces; which had been aPretence for the Revolt. Among 
other Things it was declar'd, that the Power of diſpen- 
ſing with Laws, and ſuſpending the Execution of them, 
was an Abuſe, and Illegal, unleſs thoſe Diſpenſations 
and Suſpenſions were authoriz d by Parliament: that 
extraordinary Commiſſions, like that granted by the 
King in the late Reign for Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, were 
contrary to the Laws of the Kingdom, and deſtructive 
to the Liberty of the People that it was not lav ful for 
the King to raiſe or maintain an Army in Time of 
Peace, without the Conſent of Parliament; that all 
Sums of Money rais*d-without Conſent of the Parliament, 
ſhould be adjudg'd Illegal; that the Corporations which 
had a Right of ſending Repreſentatives to the Parlia- 
ment, ſhould be left to their full Liberty to chuſe ſuch 
as they thöught fit, and-thoſe Reprefentarives ſhould 
have entire Freedoni to ſpeak, to give their Opinions 
and Votes they judg'd forthe Publiett: Good ; that all 


Sudje&s might make their Oompla int to the Kin A and 
Power 


_ addreſs bim; that it ſhould not be ict King's Po 
tb —— as ſhould be impech'd im Parliament, 
C 


which alone had Right definitivelyteither to condemn, 
or cleat them; that no Prince, or Princeſs of the Blood 
Royal ſhould marry a- Catholiek; that for the Security 
of theſe Articles, and manytothers expreft'd in that AQ, 
a Parliament ſhould be call'dat leaſt every three Years. 


Theſe Terms ſeem'd-hard to a Prince, who had Senſe 


enoughto foreſee all the Confequences of them; and he 
is ſaid to have been furpriz'd at them; but after all, he 
perceiv'd,” he ſhould ſoen be in a Condition to obſerve 
no more of them than he thought fit. + Beſides that, to 
make the leſſening of the Regal Authority go down the 
better with him, inftead'of the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy, which contain'd an En — Fidelity 
to the King, and were therefore aboliſh'd, they ſubſti- 
tated another of Fidelity to the Prince and Princeſs of 


Prince and Orange. After which the Princeſe being comè out of 
Princeſs of Hollaud, they were — — and the Conventi · 


Orange on being chang'd into-a 
8 d, made to Crown them, Which Ceremony was perform'd 


an 
crown'd. 


1689. , 


artiament, Preparations were 


on the 11th of April. The: Archbiſhop of Canterbury po- 
ſitively refus'd to perform-that Function, as alſo to take. 
the new Oath, which only the Biſhop of Sti Aſaph, of 
the Seven that had the Conteſt above. mention d wy 
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the King, ever took, the others chuſing rather to loſe 1689. 
their Benefices, which were actually taken from them. 
No Catholick would take it, and even many Proteſtants 
held out a long Time, among whom were the Earls of 
Clarendon, of Exeter, of Litchfield, and of Yarmouth, who 
tho' they ſtaid in England, held their Reſolution. Phe 
Prince did not come to Extremities with any Perſon on 
that Account, and was ſatisfy'd with:obliging all Ca- 
tholicks and Nonjurors to pay double Taxes, which 
gives them an Opportunity ſince they cannot expoſe 
their Lives, at leaſt to ſacrifice their Eſtates for their 
Religion, and their Ring 7 | 

It was not long before Scorland follow'd the Example Procet- 
of England. It is true the Revolt there grew to a Head dg in 4, 
more ſlow ly, and the King found more there that would Scotlan 
bear Arms for him. They could ſcarce forget that King 
James the ad was that Duke of York to whom the Nati- 
on had made ſo many voluntary: Proteſtations of perpe- 
wal Fidelity. The Prince of Oranges Enterpriſe, and 
the Practices of the, Engliſb, ſeem'd at firſt only to move 
their Horror and Indignation; but at length the ill Ex- 
ample, and Courtſhip of England, communicated tothe 
Kots the Diſpoſition of their Neighbours, and ingag'd 
them to run with the Stream they might have ſtopp'd. 
They follow'd the ſame _ calling a Convention, 
which they.afterwards chang'd-into a Parliament. They 
declar'd the Throne Vacant, and ſent the Son to the 
late Argyle, Dalrumple, and that Montgomery who after- 
wards went away to the King, to offer the Croun to 
the Prince of Orange. They invented a new Oath; and 
omitted nothing that might conduce to make it appear 
that they had outdone the Engi. They found it more 
— than the others had done to put the Prinde 
they had choſen into a peaceable Poſſeſſion. They had 
ſeiz d and impriſon'd the Earl of Perth, Lord Chancel- 
lor, Elder Brother to the Earl of Melfort, and a Cutho- 
lick as well as he, being a Man to be fear'd for his Virtue 
and Zeal for the King's Service. The Earl of Lauder- 
dale and many more had the ſame Meaſure as the Chan- 
cellor, being confin'd, and not enlarg'd till there was no 
more Cauſe to fear them, and they made uſe of their 
Liberty to embrace Baniſſiment. Notwithſtanding all 
this, there were brave Men enough that eſcap'd being 
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1689. to the Revolution, had they been ever ſo little {| uppor. 


ted from abroad. 


The Duke of Gordon held out 2 


Gordon, tedious Siege in the _— Caſtle of Edixburgh. The 


Dundee, Vice-Count Dundee, the 


Co 


The King 


there. 


arl of Dunferlin, the Lord 
Dunkel, Canon, and other Montreſſes of that "Time, kept 
the Field long with the loyal Highlanders, the conflant 


Refuge of the Kings, in Times of Rebellion. The Cou. 


rage, Conduct, and indefatigable Activity of thoſe Men, 
warm'd with that Zeal which Virtueand Duty inſpire, 
never yielded till reduc'dto Extremity, when the great 
Hopes Ireland had given that all might be recover'd, 
vaniſhing, they loſt all ExpeQation of Relief. 


Affairs of Ireland was the ſoundeit Part of the King of England 
Ireland. Dominions, that had been corrupted by the Commoti. 


ons. The 1riſs being for the moſt part Catholicks, the 
Earl of Tyrconnel, who was ſo too, Gund it eaſy to keep 
molt of the l{land Dutiful to its lawful Sovereign. The 
Capital gave the Example, which was follow'd by the 
moſt confiderable Places on both Seas, and to the South. 
ward; the Inſurrection being confin'd to the North, 
and its Head Quarter at London Derry. It being known, 
that the Engliſb earneſtly preſs'd the Prince of Orange to 
{end conſiderable Supplies into Ireland, the King's Pre. 


ſenee there was thought neceſſary to prevent them, and 
it was concluded, that the Country OR in good 


Soldiers, the Honour of fighting in the Preſence, and 
under the Command of their Monarch, would as ſoon 
as he ſhould appear gather a ſufficient Number to make 
bim Maſter ofthe Poſts poſſeſs'd by the Rebels, before 
they could be reliev'd. He went over, and came to Dub 
lin about Eaſter, attended by the Earl of Tyrconnel, who 
had met him at Cork, where that Prince created bim: 
Duke. It was thought convenient that bris Majelty, 
making his Advantage of thoſe firſt impulſes of Zeal 
which his Preſence had rais'd in the Jriſþ of his own 
Communion, ſhould immediately go ſhow himſelf in 
the North. He did fo, and his March ftruck a Terror 
into the Rebels, who abandon'd Colrrain, and Kilmer 
made little Oppofition. He proceeded to Londonderry, 
and {ummon'd it; but one Walker, a Parſon, who had 
made himſelf Governor, appear'd ſo reſolv'd to defend 


it to the laſt Extremity, that the King being in haſte to 
raiſe Forces to oppoſe the Eueliſo Army, then preps 
ring to pals the Sea againſt him, was oblig'd to retum 
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to Dublin, after giving Orders for the Siege of London. 
derry. 115 f 1 


He wanted not Soldiers ; but thoſe Soldiers wanted ['! Stateof - 
moſt Things neceſſary for carrying on the War, except Ireland, 


Courage and Good-will. Arms, Ammunition and Mo- 
ney were all very ſcarce in a Country, which the pre- 
vailing Nation has been ſo long 1 There were 
but few Officers that truly underſtood the Trade of 
War, and it is reaſonable to think it requir'd more 
Time than they could promiſe themſelves, to diſcipline 
new-rais'd Men. The King made the beſt Amends he 
could for ſo many Wants. He had brought over with 
him out of France, Roſe, Maumon, Puſignan, Lery, Boiſelear, 
and ſome other brave and experienc'd Officers, given 
him by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. Among his own 
he might reckon upon the Lord Licutenant, the Duke 
of Berwick, the Grand Prior, Maxzwel, Sheldon, Wachop, 
Sutherland, Dorington, Sar field, and the Hamiltons. 
He had garry'd over with him ſome Arms, ſome Am- 

munition, and ſome Money. The Siege of Londonderry 

bad oblig'd him to leave part of all thoſe things there; 

but the Marquis de Chate n- Regnauld having brought 

bim a freſh Convoy, after repulſing Herbert, who at- 

tack'd him by the Way, he at laſt made up a little Ar- 

my, whoſe Eagerneſs to ingage ſeem'd to makeamends 

for their Want of Arms. The Summer was ſpent in 
theſe Preparations, during the which ſome other Troops 
abroad under ſeveral Commanders, had various Succeſs 


that was nothing deciſive. All Mens Eyes were upon London- 
the Succeſs of Londonderry, cloſely a:tack'd, but reſo- — 
lutely defended by Walker and his Garriſun, They were lev'd. 


reduc'd to Extremity 3 tho' Maumon, Puſiguan, and ma- 
ny other brave Men had been kill'd. It being well 
known that Major Kirk was to bring them Relief, the 
Entrance into the Port had been ſtop'd up with great 
Chains made faſt to Stakes. The Beſieged were in 
want of all things, and reduc d to a Neceffity of capi: 
tulating, when Kirk broke the Chain, and having op- 
portunely reliev'd the Place, oblig'd the Beſiegers, wha 
bad loſt abundance of Men, and ſpent all they had ar 
the Siege, to draw off without doing any other good, 
beſides making the Enemy the — by 3 or 6009 
Men they are ſaid to have loſt, * by tac Sword or 


Famine. 
Tx. 33 
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a 1689. 
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The Arrival of an Exzli/b Army under the Command 


AA of the Mareſchal de Schomberg made the King leave Dub. 
Schom- lin to oppoſe him. The Mareſchal having landed hi 


berg in 
Ireland. 


1690. 
X. Wil- 
liam in 
Ireland. 


Troops in the County of Doun, was there join'd by 
Kirk's, who after ſecuring ſome Places in the North, 
came and encamp'd with him at Duxdalk, The Kiny 
advanc'd to Drogbeda, and offer'd Battel, which the 
Mareſchal refugd. The Armies lay a long time en- 
camp'd almoſt in fight of one another, and yer the King 
could never draw the Enemy to a Battel. The Marel. 
chal loſt more Men than he would have done in two En. 
gagements, by Sickneſs, which rag'd among his Forces 
as ſoon as landed. During the reſt of the Summer that 
he continu'd intrenching, and part of the Winter when 
he took up his Quarters in ſuch Places as were lealt ex. 
pos'd, above 12000 of his Men dy d. The King not be. 
ing able ro force him, ſeiz'd his Poſt, when he left it, 
and having fortity'd it, retir'd to Dublin, 

The Winter was ſpent in Preparations, which the 
Poſture of Affairs in Europe render'd extraordinary un. 
equal. The Prince of Orange being ſtill preſs'd by the 
Parliament of England to ſuccour the Raereſlant in 
Ireland, reſolv'd to go over in Perſon, as he did the fol- 
lowing Summer 1690, and joining Mareſchal Sc homben, 
march'd with 45000 Men and 60 Pieces of heavy Car 
non towards Dublin, to meet the King. His Majeſty 
had receiv'd ſome more Arms from Fance, beſides 1 
Supply of 5000 of the moit Chriſtian King's Forces, 
commanded by the Count de Lanzun, and among other 
General Officers, the Marquis de la Hognette, taken . 
way ſince by an honourable Death in Piedmont With 
this Reinforcement, which could not be greater becauſe 
of the League of the whole Empire, England, Spain, the 
United Provinces, and the Duke of Savoy againſt France; 


the King of Great Britain's Army could not be much 2. 


bove 20000 Men, many of them half arm'd, and with. 
out any Artillery but 12 Field Pieces carry'd out of 
France, The King being in this Condition, concluded, 
that unleſs one of thoſe Victories wherein the Juſtice of 
the Cauſe and Valour makes amends for want of Num- 
bers, did bring him off, he ſhould be hard drove; 
and if he retir'd, his Men lofing much of that Courage, 
which made them ſo eager to fight, he ſhould loſe the 
Country, without having made any Attempt to * — 

is 
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This Conſideration made him zeſolve:to go meet the 1690. 
Prince, to expect him at the Boyne, and fight. him ing 
paſſing it. That Prince was ſoon there withall his For Fight at 
ces, and his 6o Pieces of Cannon, and the Battel was the Boyne, 
fought on the firſt of July, taking its Name from that 
River. The Succeſs was ſuch as could be expected 
from the Inequality of the Forces. It might not have 
been impoſſible for it to have ſucceeded better for the 
King that loſt it, notwithſtanding all the Inequality, had 
his Orders 'been obey'd, had fome Troops that paſs'd 
over a Ford at a diſtance on the Left, been attack'd as 
ſoon as he commanded it, whilft part of his Guards and 
Dragoons diſputed the Paſſage of a near Ford with the 
Mareſchal Schomberg, who was there kill'd, and whilit 
his Right Wing, ftood his Enemies Charge. They were 
too ſlow on the Left, and too hotly attack'd on the Right 
by the Cannon and ſuperior Numbers. The Right 
Wing was broken and routed, notwithſtanding the 
Bravery of the Duke of Berwick,. ſo well known upon 
ſeveral other Occaſions, of the Chevalier de Hocquincourt, 
who died _ and of Richard Hamilton taken Priſoner. 
Then the Count de Lauzun coming up to the King, 
ſhow'd him he was like to be Was and was, The * 
look for nothing but a good Retreat, deſiring he would 
leave that Care to him, and ſo many brave Officers, who 
would omit nothing that might conduce to it. The Ad- 
vice was too reaſonable not to be follow'd by a Prince, 
who was neither of an Age, nor of a Diſpoſition to end 
his Days in Deſpair. The King ſubmitting to his Fate, 
or to ſpeak as his Majeſty thinks, ſubmitting to the De- 
crees of Providence, took Sar gield's Regiment, and re- 
tir'd to Dublin, whilſt the Count, the French, Sheldon, 
and other Officers, contriv'd to make a Retreat, which 
they did by the Enemies Confuſion, in good Order, and 
very honourably. | | | 
Both Parties blam'd one another for not making an 
Advantage, the one of their Victory, the other of their 
Retreat. Thoſe who write for the Prince of Orange, 
condemn the King for leaving Jreland too ſoon, and 
thoſe that aid behind for having ill brought together 
the Remains of a Rout, wherein they had loft but few 
Men, the Number of the Slain, according to them that 
ſay moſt, not being above 1500. Thoſe on King James's 


Side charge the Prince with ngt purſuing his Victory, 
| = = with 
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with coming late to Dublin, an open Place without any 


WY Wo Defence, and with giving the King's Forces Time to 


Battel of 
Aghrim, 


rally at Limerick, Galway, and other Places ſtrong e- 
nough to hold out a conſiderable Time, which occaſion d 
the War to be protracted, after the King was gone, he 
having left Dublin immediately atter his coming thither, 
in order to withdraw into France; that the Prince of 
Orange had been oblig'd to raiſe the Siege of Limerick 
with great Loſs on his Side, and much Honour to the 
Royaliſts, and particularly to Monſ. de Boiſeleau, and 
to return into England without —_— his Conqueſt, 
which he had been diſappointed of, had not S. Rath, in 
the Battel he fought near Athlone, in the Year 1691, 
with the Engliſþ commanded by Ginkle, been kill'd 
by a Cannon Ball, after he had broke all the Enemics 
Foot, and as he was actually giving Orders for purſu- 
ing that Beginning of Victory, which was ſtop'd a his 
Death, and given to his Enemy ; that the ſecond Siege 
of Limerick, {uſtain'd with ſo much Reputation, and 
concluding by one of the ſineſt Capitulations that ever 
was ſeen, might have been a Means for retrieving the 
Royal Party, had Ireland lain ſo conveniently to be re- 
liev'd by France, then attack'd by all Europe, as it was 
to be invaded by England, for which ſo many Nations 
were fighting. Thoſe who know the Defign that 
mov'd the King to make ſuch haſte out of Ireland, might 
add to all this, that he had thought of a Diverſion, 
which would have ſet the Prince of Orange hard, had 
not one only Circumſtance whereon it depended diſap- 
Pointed it. SES 

But it was King James the 2d's Fate, not to ſacrifice 
his Crowns by halves to his Religion; till he hasfulfill'd 
the Time of his Trial. It was for the Advantage of 
that Religion, that the Profeſſors of it ſhould have ſuch 
an Example before their Eyes; it was for the Honour 
of the King under whom J write this Hiſtory, to add 
to thoſe Tirles which have given him the Name of the 
Great, that of ſupporting ſo good a Cauſe alone, and 
make the Juſtice of it Kuben by the winning of feven 
pitch'd Bartels, by the Conqueſt of ſeveral Provinces, 
and the ſtrongeſt Places in the World reduc'd under his 
Empire, ngtwithftanding all the Efforts of ſo many Po- 


tentates gather d together againſt the Lord aud againſt his 


Chriſt, Roth 
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the Faults or Jeers of our Neighbour, which 
were ſecret before, tho' they be true, is an irreli- 
ious and criminal Practice, as rendring thoſe Per. 
ſons ſo expos'd either infamous or contemptible, whoſe 
Reputation had till then ſtood fair in the Eyes of the 
World, If the revealing of ſuch Truths be an Offence 
in the Sight of God, and all good Men, what Excuſe 
can there be for ſlandering and reproaching of others. 
upon Surmiſes, flying Reports, and Uncertainties ? 
his muſt ſurely be a great Aggravationof the Offence, 
But when Malice and Defign are the Motives inducing 
to rob Men of their Honour and Eſteem, without any 
regard to T'ruth, or previous Examination of the Mat- 
ter, this is allaw'd one of the vileſt and moſt heinoug 
- Crimes that 13 human Nature can be guilty of; 
fr exceeding Robbery, or even Murder it ſelf, in as 
much as a good Name is more valuable than all worldly 
Goods, or this mortal Life. For tho' Ecclefiafticus be 
not allow'd Canonical Scripture, it is printed in the 
Bibles, and allow'd to be read in Churches, and there, 
chap. 41. v. 12, & 13. we have theſe Words: Have re- * 
gard to thy Name ; for that ſball continue with thee above q 
thotſand Treaſures of Gold, A good Life hath but a few 
ES 2 3 Days 3 


| is a receiv'd Chriſtian Principle, that to expoſe 
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Days; but a good Name endureth for ever, And Solomon 
in the Proverbs, which are not Apocryphal, c. 22. v. 1. 
ſays, 4 good Name is rather to be choſen than great Ri- 
ches. And Eccleſ. 7. 1. 4 good Name is better than pre. 
cious Ointment. It were endleſs to quote profane Autho- 
rities, and no leſs ſuperfluous, in a Caſe ſo univerſally 
allow'd, that even thoſe whom their profligate Courſes 
have render'd incapable of Reputation, will ſtand up 
for it when call'd in queſtion. _ ._ 
There is another Confideration in this Particular, 
which is the Dignity of the Perſon di ſhonout'd, and the 
greater that is, the more unpardonable muſt be the 
Wer offer d; for thoſe whom Providence has rais'd 
to a ſuperior Rank, require a higher Degree of untaint. 
ed Fame to ſupport them in the Eſteem ofrheir Interiors, 
and the good Gpinicn of their Equals. Thus it appears, 
that to {landerand defame Kings and Princes, to whom 
the Government of Kingdoms and Nations is commit- 
ted, muſt be, if not in the Letter of the Law, yet in 
Conſcience and Reaſon, the worſt of T reaſons ; for the 
readieſt mw to dethrone and deſtroy a Monarch, is to 
black en and vilify him, that ſo by degrees the Reverence 
due tp him may be turn'd into Contempt, the Love into 
Hatred, and the Obedience into Contradiction; and 
then is he eaſily pulled down from his Throne, the 
Crown drops from his Head, and when that is off, the 
Head is eaſily lop'd from his Shoulders. In order to 
this, what Method can be found more effectual in an 
Hereditary Monarchy than at once to baſtardize the 
whole Royal Line, which is undermining the very Foun: 
dation on which the Throne is ſettled, and that done, 
there needs only knocking down the Props to let it fink, 
and ſetting Fire to the Train to blow it out of the Na- 
tion. No Royal Race has had ſo many of its Members 
cruelly murder'd, or been ſo outragiouſly revil'd, af. 
fronted and beſpatter'd, as that of the Stuarts. Since 
its Exaltation to Sovereignty, which was in the Year 
1371, and but 339 Years paſt, there have been no leſs 
than five crown'd Heads of them cruelly and unjuſtly 
deftroy'd. King James the Firſt murder'd' at Perth, 
An. 1436. by the Contrivance of the Earl of Athol; 
King James the 3d, An. 1485. by the Rebels at 
Bannokburn ; Henry Stuam, Lord Darnley, proclaim'd 
King of Scotland, and marryd to Queen 1 1 
1 8 A. * 8 *% | oon 


-- 


%: 
ſoon after murder'd-at Edinburgh, An, 1567. Queen 
Mary of Scots, no more juſtly made away in Enyland, 
and King Charles the Firſt, inhumanly buteher'd be- 
fore his own Palace. To rip up the Calumnies 
heap'd + this ſame Family, fince its firſt Acceſſion 
to the Throne, were endleſs, and is here from the 
Purpoſe, having only undertaken to confute the vile 
Impuration of legitimacy formerly laid upon it, and 
now lately revived. + © e 5 
The firſt Broacher of it was HefHor Boetius, who 

flightly names it, through Ignorance, upon ſome ſiniſter 
Report, there being. no ancient Record td prove * 
fuch thing; agg he writing at a Time when the Spir 
of Rebellion bꝭgin to prevail, and about 200 Tears after 
the Days of King Robert here ſpoken of. Beſides that 
Writing at Aberdeen, remote from the Records, which 
might have better inform'd him, he had not the Oppor- 
tunity of being undeceiv'd; and Holling ſbed, in his Ca- 
talogue of Writers of Scotland, tells us, His Style in 
many Parts goeth beyond the Truth of Times, Places and 
Perſons, in the Scotiſh Hiſtory. "Buchanan laid hold of 
and improv'd this Miſtake of Boetius with the utmoſt 
Malice, as 'being an invetetate Enemy to Monarchy, 
and wretched Slanderer of the Stuarts Family; but be- 
ing to ſpeak of him hereafter, I ſhall here only add the 
afore-cited Holling ſhed's Character of him, in the above- 
mention'd Catalogue of Scorch Writers, which runs 
thus: George Buchanan, an Iriſh Scot, greatly learned, 
but many times maliciouſly affected, and that ſo vehement- - 
ly, as that be would not forbear, in the hizheſt Degree of Ma- . 
lice, to upbraid and bach bite every Perſon and Nation, which 
bad offended him, as may appear hy his immodęſt Speeches, not 
beſeeming a Man of bis Learning, cc. 

The laſt who has had the Profory tion to defame the 
Royal reigning Family with thisfalſe Charge of Baſtar- 

y, is an Anonymous Writer in a ſcandalous Pampblet 
of Libel, firſt call'd, Vox Populi Vox Dei, and in ano- 
ther Edition, The Judgment abe Kingdoms and Na- 
tions, concerning the Rights, Power and Prerogative of 
Kings, and the Rights, Privileges and Properties of the 
People, &c. The faid Paper is ſo full of Falſhoods, 
Abſurdities, and Scandal, that any Man of Senſe would 
believe it unworthy the leaſt Regard ; and yet the Pub- 
Lifher in his laſt Edition boaſts of having uo 11 
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leſs than ) Months, which is 2 ſingular Teſtimony of 
the Ignorance of the People, and of the great Induſtry 
us'd to ſtir up the Multitude to caſt off all Obedience 
to Superiors, and to diſreſpect and contemn the ruling 
Family; in which Particular he may well vye with the 
Infamous Sir Edward Peyton, who in the Year 1652, 
under the Uſurper Oliver Cromwel, ſpit all the Venom 
his dull Brain could vent againſt the ſame Family. To 
come to the Point, this preſent Defamer of crown'd 
Heads delivers himſelf thus, in his aſore mention d Pam- 
phlet, call'd, The Judgment of whole Kingdoms and Nati- 
ons, &c. p. 22. 6 53. „ qd 

In North Britain all the Race of the Stuarts, after Ro- 
bert the Firſt, bad no other Title to the Gn of Scotland, 
but by Af of Parliament againſt the Legitimate and Right 
Line: For the ſaid Robert having had three Sons and 
one Daughter by a Concubine, named Elizabeth More, 
whom be afterwards marry d to one Grifford, | bimſelf at 
the ſame Time taking in Marriage Euphemia, the Daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Roſs, 9 whom be had Iſſue, Walter 
and David, Earls of Athol and Stratheru; and Euphe- 
mia, that . afterwards marry'd to James Douglas, Son to 
the Earl of Douglas. The aforenam'd Robert, upon the 
Death of bis Wife Euphemia, and of Grifford, the Hus- 
band of Elizabeth More, did marry his former Concubine 
Elizabeth More; but obtain d by an Af of Parlia- 
ment, that the Children begotten upon ber in Concubi- 
nage ſhould inherit the Crown, and the Lawful and Le- 
gitimate Children by bis Wife Euphemia ſbonld be ex- 
cluded. 

Theſe are the Words of that Pamphlet in the Place 
above quoted, for which, the Publiſher being, as I am 
inform'd, under Proſecution, he has omitted them in 
his laſt Edition, whereof the Reader is defir'd to take 
Notice, leſt not finding them there he be perſwaded 
that Author is wrong'd. This Libel the ſaid Author 


in his Title, Recommends 0 be kept in Families, that their 


Children's Children may know the Birth right, Liberty and 


Property belonging to an Engliſhman. Whereas the mean- 
ing can be noother, than to have thoſe Children brought 
up in Averfion and Contempt of the Royal Family. 
kept in Ignorance of the Truth, and inſtructed in 


Forgery and Falſifying. But to proceed to the Proof 


of the Legitimacy of the Stuarts in an anſwer to the 2 
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aid Calumny, we ſhall here produce authentick Re. 
cords, under the Hands of the two Roberts, Father and 
Son, Kings of Scotland, and the Perſons concern'd in 
this Particular; and thoſe Records ſo ſubſtantially veri- 
fy'd, and ſo well back'd with Authorities, that there 
remains not the leaſt Pretence for queſtioning the Truth 
and Antiquity of them; unleſs it be among thoſe who 
are reſolv'd to believe nothing but Scandal, or at leaſt 
to propagate it, tho' never ſo groundleſs. Our Proofs 


are taken out of F. Mabillon, De re Di _ which 


have never before appear'd in Engliſß; and being in 
Books of great Price, and in the Latin Tongue, are not 
known to all Perſons. The Original Charters are ſet 
down both in Latin and Eugliſb, for the Help of thoſe 
who do not underſtand the former, and that thoſe who 
do may be ſatisfy'd they have a fair Tranſlation. Some- 
what is added out of Sir George" Mackenzy's Jus Regium, 
to corroborate the other. I ſhall therefore premiſe 
no more, but leave thoſe Authors to ſpeak for them- 


ſelves. | 


The Third Part of the :AP PENDIX tothe 

SUPPLEMENT, to the R. F., John 

Ma billon' Six Books, De re Diplomatica, 

7 of ancient Charters, Grants, Inſtruments, 
A 


CY 


Cont aining the Authentick Inſtruments for proving of 


the Legitimate Original of the Royal Family of the 
STUARTS in Great Britain; from the Paris 
Edition. {OVEN 


The firf Publiſher"s Preface, 


E have been prevail 'diupon to publiſh the re- 

markable and undoubtedly Authentick Inftru- 
ment of Robert Stuart, King of Scotland, at the 
Inſtance of ſome moſt worthy Perions, who judg'd it 
a wrong to Literature, and to the Kingdom of Scotland, 
to ſuffer it to lie any longer bury'd in Obſcurity. For 
by means of this Inſtrument a notable Controverſy 


about 
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about the Right and Title of the Royal Family of So- 
land is decided; the Birth of Robert the 3d, King of 
Scots, is vindicated from an unjuſt Aſperſion ; the Mi. 
ſtake of Heflor Boetius, and ſome other Writers of the 
Scotiſþ Hiſtory, is diſcover'd; and above all, the Slan. 
ders of George Buchanan, a moſt inveterate Enemy 10 
the Royal Family and Kingly Government, who indu- 
ſtriouſly, and as it were of ſet Purpoſe, endeavour'd to 
fix a Note of Infamy on that Prince's Birth, are wip'd 
off, and all the Arguments drawn from his Teſtimomy 
againſt the Royal Succeſſion of that Family are fully 
overthrown, His moſt virulent Hiſtory ſuſficiently te. 
ſtifies how much he wrong'd Queen Mary, as does his 
moſt peſtilent Dialogue, De Jure Regui apud Soto, 
how implacable an Enemy he was to Kings; both which 
Books were condemn'd in Parliament, under King 
James the 6th, in the Year 1584. However Buchanan 
impos' d upon very many, and more eſpecially. Foreig- 
ners; who not being well enough acquainted with the 
Affairs of Scotlaud, could ſcarce ſuſpe& him guilty 
of Falſhood, whom they admir'd for his Art wy Ele- 

. iy "er | 
Ys Bur having been often convicted of Falſhood and 
Slander in the Hiſtory of the Tranſactions of his own 
Time, it being an eaſy matter to diſcaver the Truth 
elſewhere, he deceiv'd the fewer in that Part, but drew 
many more into Errors, as to remoter Antiquity, the 
Memory whereof was more obſcure, and particularly 
in relation to the Birth of _ Robert the 3d. This 
Prince was Son to Robert the 2d of the Name, King of 
Scotland, and firſt of the Family of the Stuarts that al- 
cended the Throne, from whom is deſcended the moſt 
auguſt Prince and beſt of Kings, James the th. Bu- 
chanan, who was a mighty Favourer of the Baſter Earl 
of Murray, an ambitious Man, who openly aſpir'd to 
the Crown; agalſo to pleaſe the Factious Party, who 
extoll'd the Authority of the Parliament beyond all 
Meaſure, was reſolv d to leave an Inſtance in his Hiſto- 
ry of Barſtards having attain'd to the Crown by their Au- 


thority. To this Purpoſe, he in his Hiſtory delivers às 


2 Certainty, the Fable Boas in a doubtful' manner 
had brought forth, of Robert the zd's being born out of 
lawful Wedlock, and choſen King, to the Excluſion of 
the lawful Jug, He writes, that Rabert Stuart * 
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ding his Uncle David, in the Year 1371. was then 
marry'd to Eupbemia, Daughter to the Earl of Roſs; 
and ſhe dying ſoon after, he ſubſtituted into her Place 
Elizabeth More, whom he had been deeply in Love 
with in his Youth, and had three Sons by her, the Eldeſt 
whereof was Jeb», who changing his Name, was call'd 
Robert the 3d; and that he prevail'd in the Parliament 
held at Sone, to have the Children of Euphemia poſt- 
pon'd, and Age preferr'd before Legality of Birth in the 
Succeſſion of the Crown. Thus if we may believe Bu- 
chanan, the Crown did not deſcend to Robert the 3d by 
Right of Succeſſion, but was conferr'd on him by the 
Authority of the Parliament. This was what the Re- 
bels would be at, who had rais'd ſo many and ſo great 
Commotions in their Sham Parliament, on pretence of 
reforming Religion, as overthrew the Religion of their 
Anceſtors, and was like to involve the Royal Preroga- 
tive in the ſame Ruin. This was the way laid open for 
Murray to aſpire to the Crown; and James Duke of 
Monmouth follow'd the ſame Example, when he under- 
took to invade the Kingdom, after the Death'of King 
Charles the ad. Had Buchanan had the leaſt regard to 
his Nation, to his Country-men, or to Truth, he ought 
to have made out a Matter ofthat Conſequence, which 
utterly overthrew the Right of Succeſſion, ever invio- 
lably preſerv'd, by undeniable Inftances and Teſtimo- 
nies of Authors. But he did not; nor indeed could he, 
as having no Witneſs to produce but Hector Boetius, 
whoſe Authority was altogether inſufficient, as being 
overthrown by ſeveral Manuſcripts and Charters, eſpe- 
cially confidering he writ his Hiſtory almoſt 200 Years 
after the Marriage of Robert the 2d. But thoſe who arè 
acquainted with Puchanan's Behaviour and Diſpoſition, 
will eafily perceive how much a Stranger he was to that 
Truth and Sincerity, which is the moſt commendable. 
Quality of an Hiſtorian, as having rather made it his 
Buſineſs to write what was likely than what was true. 
However, tho' that Hiſtory was legally condemn'd, and 
ſeveral Times prov'd falſe by King James the 6th him- 
ſelf; yet ſcarce any Man for near 100 Years undertook” 
to expoſe that Impoſture about the Birth of Robert the 
3d ; but. it was always much applauded by ſuch as were 
fond of Innovation, by Rebels, and by King-killers, as 
long as no Man diſpell'd that extraordinary Ignorance 
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in Matter of ſuch Moment by the help of publick Acts 
and better Authors. The firſt that attempted it, with 
much Honour, was Sir George Mackenzy, the King's 
Advocate in Scotland, an excellent Civilian, extraordi- 
nary knowing in the Affairs of his Country, and moſt 
commendable for his fingular Loyalty to his King. 
Mackenzy publiſh'd a Diflertation, under the Title of, 
Jus Regium, in his Native Tongue, Anno 1684; 
with another annex'd to it, call'd, De Legitimorum Here. 
dum Succeſfone. In it he produces the Teſtimony of 
Lewis Stuart, a famous Civilian ; he alſo commends ſe. 
veral publicki Acts, and Inſtruments ; among all which, 
we are of 8 there is none to compare with that 
we now publiſh out of the Archives of our College. It 
contains the Foundation of a Chaplainſhip erected in 
the Church of Glaſcow, on account of the Diſpenſation, 
for contrafting of Matrimony, between the. ſaid Robert 
Stuart, and the late Elizabeth More, whilſt living, not- 
withſtanding the Impediment of Conſanguinity and Afﬀnity. 
It is dated the 12th of January, 1364. and ſubſcrib'd a- 
mong the reſt by Jobs Stuart, Lord of Kyle, his eldeſt 
Son and Heir, who having chang'd his Name upon his 
Acceſſion to the Crown, was call'd Robert the 3d. King 
David, the laſt of the Family of the Bruces, dy'd, ac- 
cording to Buchanan 's Computation, in the Year 1370. 
and was ſucceeded by Robert Stuart, his Nephew by his 
Siſter, who, according to the ſame Buchanan, was then 
marry'd to Eupbemza, Daughter to Hugh, Earl of Roſs. 
But if Elizabeth More dy'd before the Year 1364. if 
John had the Title of Eldeſt Son in publick Acts, and 
in the Parliament; and laſtly, if his Mother was ſo ſo- 
lemnly marry'd, that it was requiſite to procure a Diſ- 
enſation from the See Apoſtolick on Account of Con- 
nguinity ; all Mank ind muſt be ſenſible that all Bucha- 
»ay's Fable will fall to the Ground, eſpecially conſider- 
ing it could never yet be confirm'd by any ſound Teſti- 
mony, or publick Acts; but on the contrary it is diſ- 
prov'd by the undoubted Teftimonies of Authors and 
ancient Inſtruments ; as ſhall manifeſtly appear by 
what follows. But it is requiſite in a few Words 
* declare how this Inſtrument came to our Col - 
ege. | 
| ns of Beatoun, or Bethune, Archbiſhop of Glaſcow, 
N ephew by a Brother to David, Cds bend Archbi- 
| | 0 


* 
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ſhop of St. Andrews, who was quickly murder'd by 
the Reform'd, perceiving that Churches and Monaſte- 
ries were every where plunder'd and ruin'd, under the 
falſe Colour of Reformation, thought it the wiſeſt Way 
to ſecure the Acts and Records of his Church. Being 
accordingly forc'd to fly in the Year 1560. he came in- 
to France, and brought them over with him. He dy'd 
at Paris, above 80 Years of Age, in 1603. having been 
Ambaflador from Queen Mary and her Son King James 
the 6th for the ſpace of 40 Years, with extraordinary 
— f He, in love to his Country, by his laſt 
Will left all he had to this College of ours, founded by 
David, 2 Biſhop of Murray, in the Lear 1325 5 
for which Reaſon he is deſervedly look'd upon as the 
ſecond Founder of the ſaid College. Several publick 
Acts and Inſtruments belonging to the Church of Glaſ- 
cow are laid up and preſerv'd, partly in this College, and 
partly in the Charter. Houſe, or Monaſtery of the Car- 
tbuſians in Pars, to whoſe venerable F. F. Priors, the 
* Direction of the College is committed. Among 
others of the greateſt Note is that Grant of Robert the 
zd, above mention d. | 
We did not think fit to publiſh the ſaid Grant, till it 
had been examin'd by Men of the greateſt Learning, 
and moſt skilful in Ecclefiaſtical Antiquities. This was. 
done laſt Year, on the 26th of May, ſeveral eminent 
Perſons, famous for their Knowledge in Antiquities, 
being aſſembled to that Purpoſe in the Royal Abby of 
S. Germain des Prez, and in the Preſence of ſome Prime 
Men of the Krortiſb Nobility. All theſe having view'd 
the Inſtrument, and carefully examin'd it, concluded 
there was not the leaſt Ground to queſtion its Authori- 
ty and Validity. They acknowledg'd the Antiquity of 
x & Hand, ſaw the Seals entire, and perceiv'd the Let- 
ters, the Phraſe of that Age, and the Cuſtom generally 
then in uſe, that Diſpenſations ſhould not be granted 
without impoſing ſome Works of Piety, ſach as the 
founding of Altars, or Chaplainſhips. Thus the Grant 
being view'd was unanimouſly approv'd of by all theic 
Votes, and fiveauthentick Inftruments of it, all of the 
ſame Tenor were made, and fign'd and ſeal'd by them 
all ; the firſt for his moſt Serene Majeſty, the King of 
Great Britais; another for the Metropolitan See and 


Uniyerfiry of Glaſcow in Scotland, this Inftrument ha- 
* | EE — | ving 
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ving formerly belong'd to the Archives of that Metro- 
politan Church; the third for the Royal Abbey of 
S. Germain des Prez, in the Suburbs of the City of Paris, 
where the Meeting of the aforeſaid renown'd Perſons 
for examining of the Inſtrument was held; the fourth 
for the Scots College at Doway; and laſtly, the fifth, 
together with the Original, Authentick Grant, was laid 
up in the Archives of our College of Paris, to be there 

reſerv'd. A Copy of this Grant ſhall follow theſe Ob- 
| Haan? rt together with two other Inſtruments taken 
out of the Archives of our College ; the one of Rober: 
the 2d, after his Acceſſion to the Crown ; the other of 
Jobn, his Eldeſt Son, about whom the Controverſy 
is, and who, as was above-mention'd, having aſcended 
the Throne, chang'd his Name, and was call'd Ro- 
bert the 3d, © ehe ; 

Thus France, the moſt ancient Ally of Scotland, and 
ſeveral Times honour'd by having entertain'd that Roy- 
al Family, has happily preſerv'd, not only the Hopes, 
and the Hundred and Tenth Heir of the Scotiſ6 Crown, 
but alſo a Teftimony of undoubred Authority, which 


clears the ſaid Family from any ſuſpicion of being taint- 
ed in its Original. | | 


The Chronology of Robert the 24, Ring of Scotland, 
F the Family of the Stuarts. 


A. D. According to true | A. D. According to Bu- 


Hiſtory. chan an. 
1315. Robert Stuart is born 1315. Buchanan has the 
rok of Walter, High ſame, 
Stuart of Scotland, | 
and Margery, 


Daughter to Ro- 
bert the Iſt, far- 


| nam'd Bruce. 
1336. Robert Stuart is cho- 1336. Buchanan has the 
ſen Protector of ſame. 
the Kingdom. 


About Robert marries Eli- About Robert has John, 
1340. Zabeth More, and 1340. Robert, and o- 
has by her John, ther: Children 
(afterwards King | by Elizabeth 
;. | Me 


— 


About 
1 26 Os 


1371 
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Robert the 


3d,) 
Robert Earl. 2 * 


Menteth, and o- 
ther Children. 


Elizabeth his firſt 


About | 
1:60; Wife being dead, 1260. phemis Roſs, his 
: N Robert ha Wal-| 5 ( — Wife, and 
ter, David, and} bas by her- Wal. 
other Sons: by ter, David, and 
Eupbemia Roſs. other Children. 
Gives his Con- 
cubine Elizabeth 
; More in Marriage 
| | to one Grifford, 
1371. David the ad, his 1371. Buchanan has the 
Face ehe n | 
bert, the ad of the | 
Name, ſucceeds| 
in the Throne, 
ueen Enupbemial 1274. 
573 J Robert's ſe- 974 92 15 Reken 
1374. | - cond Wife, 18 ife —_ Ro- 
crown'd, 0 bert takes Eliza- 
beth More, for- 
merly his Con- 
cubine, ſor his 24 
Wife, and hold - 
inga Parliament, 
cauſes his Chil. 
dren formerly 
begot on her out 
Y of Wedlock, to 
be declar'd Le- 
= a gitimate. 
1290, Robert the ad dies, ſ 390. Buchanay has the 
| — is without fame, | 
2 
ms 
John, his Son by | 
Elizabeth More, 
who is call'd Ro- 
bert the zd. | 
4 - 
Charts 


\ More his Con- 
cubine. 


* 
—— 
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Charta. Roberti Seneſchalli Scotia. 


Mnibus banc cartam viſurls vel audituris Robertus &. 
weſcballns Scotiz, Comes de Stratherne, ſalutem in 
Domixo ſempitermam. Cum dudum wenerabili Patri Do- 
mino Willelmo Dei gratia Epiſcope rr fnerit per 
litteras apoſtolicas ſpecialiter 1 
. inter nos & quondans ul th More, 
dum ageret in bumanis, non n, impedimento conſangui- 
uitatis & affnitatis contratlui Matrimonii A ee impedi- 
mentum praſtaute, auctoritate apoſiolica diſpen 55755 = 
modo a= —.— vel unam pro arbitrio 75 ms Epiſco 


| Petus fundarem ac diftus venerabili Pater conſi Lee 


in bac parte curd 
diflo — nel benſ; ans nobis injunxerit, ut 
una cappellania in Feel ia Gla bene ad amm crrtum altare 

Penſionem decem marcarum Sterling. Annuatim percipi- 
end. de certis reditibus noſt1a — perpetuo, noſque 


cum ſuper impedimen to pre. 


„„ e fidelirer promiſermus fra 


— jam tranſaflum, nobis tunc per diffum Epi- 
atum ; noverit univerſitas veſtra nos ex cauſa 


Beni Aeliſſe, conceſſiſſe, & bac preſenti carta noſtra 


ran pro nobis & beredibus noſtry perpetuo D E 0, 
— Vt tryini, Beato Kentegerno & 1 ⁰ Cap . 


lanos celebranti 1 celebraturo perpetuo in Eccle 9% Glaſgu- 
enſi prediflia decem marcat Sterling. ad ſuſten — 
ejuſdem Cappellant annuatim percipiend. de annuo reddit 
a librarum Sterling. exeunte de terra del Cars 

Aba infra virecomitatum de Strivelyne, £9 nobs & 
undes noſires debiro per religioſos viros Abbatem & con- 
wentum Monaſterii Sanfte Crucis de Edinburgh, tenend. 
babend. & percipiend. annuatim in perperuum eidem Cab- 
Pellauo qui pro tempore fuerit per manus diftorum religioſ0- 
rum ad terminos Pentecoftes & ſanfli Martini in hyeme per 

— Se nates in liberam, furam, & perpetuam elymoſi- 
nam adeo libere, quiete, plenarie, & honorifick, ſicut ali- 
qua elymoſma per totum regnum Scotiæ lberius conceditur, 
percipitur, ſive datur ; & nichilo mim forum jus nobis 
comperens per cartam . infeadationis recolendæ memoriæ Do- 
vin Regis Roberti avi noſtri, ſrve oblgatorium diflorum 
Abbatis & Conventus, ſeu quaſcunque alias evidencias ad 
compellen dos diftum Abbatem & Conventum ad ſolucionem 
nw annui redditus decem 1 in Epiſcopum Glaſ- 


guenſem 


—_— — 


6530 
guenſem qui pro tempore fuerit, & Capitulum Glaſguenſe 
ſede vacante, per haue cartam neſtram perpetuo transferis 
mus, ipſoſſne & eorum alterum, quantum ad hoc, noſtros 
& beredum nojhorung afſignatos, & aſſignatum facimus con- 

ſtitimus, & eciam ordinamus. Et ſi 2 contingat, quod 
abſit, quod ditt decem marce annue per diflum caßella- 
num qui pro tempore it, percips noun potiterint; ht eſt 
Ada, LS 224 log ge as &* Dads; PL 
noluerint, aut compelli. non potuerint ad ſolucionem earundem, 
vel cr en quod, nen ant al git lenden nyſtreriin, route 
preſenters inf, odacibnem & ronciſſonem noſtram, , ſolucio- 
nem diflarum decem marcarum impediverimus aut  mmpedi- 
verit, aut nos ſeu. alium vel allos, . clam vel palam, direBe 
vel indirefle. procmraverimus ſeu prociiraverit , impedirt ;, 
 obligamus nos & heredes noſtros per omnia bona noſtta ids 
bilia. & mumobileg ad. ſolvend. diffas decem niarcas ds ullis 
 redditibus noſtris, ub Epiſcopus Glaſguenfis qui. pro tempore 
fuerit, vel capirulum eic dem ſole vacante, duxerit ell 
gend. toto tempore quo tum uerit a ſolucione diftar 7 
decem marcarum pereipiend, 'de annuo wary een 

pcientes nds & . beredes noſtros . juriſdiftioni & cohercions 
Epiſcopi Glaſgyenſs, & iet Officialis qui pro tempore fits 
erit, ut _iþſt per omn imo, am cenfuram Eeccię aſticam nos & 
beredes noſtros compellere valeant ad perficienda_ omnid & 
ſingela. ſupradifte. in caſe quo defecerimus vel. defecerint, 
quad abſty, js, (ge, grooms en. Et ultra ownila prenid- 
tata nos '£9.: beredes_noftri predift. donationem & canceſie- 
nem naſtram de diflis decem_mareis annuis percipiendis, ut 
ſupra de annuo redditu ſupradifo predict Bpiſcops, Eccle- 
fie Glaſguenh & Capellane qui pro fempore fuerint contra 
onen homies & ferien warantizabinie'y, acquictabimus 
& in per petuam defendemus. In cigus ret teſtimon ium fi. 
Gllen ori una cum rejllo Johannis se. & 71 
a ag a} Ky e primogenit; 1 * N 
rears 11 fen. Km. His 
teſtibus, EAT) Patre a e : 
Abbate Manaſterii de Kilwinnyne, & Do- 
minis Johanne Seneſcallo frutie noſtro Hu- 
gone de Eggl yntonne & Thoma de Fauſidle Ne Place 


Miilitibus, Johanne Mercer burgenſi de fer the 1 

Perth, Johanne de Roſe, & Johanne de Seals 1 

Tayt Armigeru ugſtru, & alin. Apud Perth _— 

duodecimo die menſis Januarii, Anno Domini 

milleſimo tricentgfim ſexaggſons g uarte. 
N 0 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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„ 
I bis is a litteral Copy as to Orthography, PunQua. 
tion, and all other Particulars, inſerted for the Satis 
faction of ſuch as ſhall deſire to ſee it in the Original 
Latin; next follows 2s Jitteral a Franſlationi'for thoſe 
WhO may not underſtand the Latin.” e S de 


ner: ,Þ ” 
by 4 N e ran of ol b # » 117 \ of Ot, * + pr * : 


a. „T0 all that ſhall ſee" or hear this Grant, Robert 


5. 


c. 


Fart of Scotland, Fatt of Stratherne,' wiſhes ever. 
laſting Health in the Lord. It having been long fince by 
Apoſtolical Letters referr'd to the Veherable Father, 
Lord William, by the Grace of God Biſhop of Glaſgow, to 


diſpenſe by Apoſtolick Power in the Marriage to be con- 
N 2 between us and the late Elizaberh More, whilſt 


The was Nee, 1 
: | ang 
foreſaid Contract of 
ſhould found two Chip 


ſaid Biſhop, for ever; and the faid Venerable Fither 


„en 


PSY - ad 


ſed Virgin Mary, St. Nutegern, and one Chaplain now 


celebrating, and for ever to celebrate in che aforeſaid 


Church o Glaſpor, ten Marks Sean, for the Main- 
tenance of the ay ge So. ta be yearly receiv'd out 
ofthe yearly Revenue of Forty Pounds Sterling, procee« 
ding from the Lands of Del Cars Abbey in" the Vice- 
county of Stryvelyne, and due to us from the Religious 


Men, the Abbot and Community of the Monaſtery of 
' "Holy Rood in Edinburgh, to be held, had, and receiv'd 


yearly for ever by the ſaid Chaplain for the Time being, 
rom the Hands of the ſaid Religious Men at the Terms 
of Whitſuntide,, and &. Martin in.the. Winter, by _ 

, | —_—_ | 1 


Candy ® - 
Portions, for a free, pure and perpetual Alms, as freely, 
quietly, fully and honourably, as any Alms throughout 
the whole Kingdom of Scotland is freely granted, re- 
ceiv'd or given; and nevertheleſs by this our Grant 
we do for ever transfer all the Right belonging to us 
by the Inſtrument of Enfeofment of our Lord and 
Crandfather King Robere. or the Bond of the ſaid Abbot 
and Community, or anyother Evidences whatſoever to 
compel the faid Abbot and Community to the Payment 
of the ſaid yearly Revenue of ten Marks to the Biſhop 
of Glaſgow for the Time being, and the Chapter of Glaſ- 
gow upon the Vacancy of that See, and we do make, 
conſtitute and appoint them, or either of them, the Aſ- 
figns, or Aſſign of us and our Heirs, as to this Particu- 
lar. And if it ſhould happen, which God forbid, that 
the ſaid ten yearly Markꝭ cannot he receiv d by the id 
Chaplain for the Time being, as has been ſaid, either 
by reaſon the ſaid Abbot, and Community ſhall refuſe 
to pay, or cannot ge Ia to the Payment Dau 
or by reaſon that we or [ſome one of our Heirs, contra 
ry to this our preſent Enfeofment and Grant, ſhall: ob- 
ſtruct the Payment of the ſaid ten Marks, or by our 
ſelves, or any other or others, ſhallunderhand or open- 
ly, directly or indireQly procure the obſtructing of the 
ſame ; we do oblige our ſelves and our Heirs, with all 
our Eſtates Real and Perſonal to pay the ſaid ten Marks 
out of others of our Revenues, whereſoever the Riſhop 
of Glaſgow for the Time being, or the Chapter uponthe 
Sees being vacant ſhall think fit to appoint, as long as 
the Payment of the ſaid ten Marks to be:receiv'd' our of 
the aforeſaid Revenue ſhall ceaſe, ſubjecting our ſeltes 
and our Heirs to the Juriſdiction and Cumpulſion o 
the Biſhop of Glaſgou and his Official for the Time being, 
that they may by all ſorts of Ecclefiaftical Cenſures 
compel us and our Heirsto perform all and every EN 
aboveſaid, in caſe we or ey ſhould fail, which God. 
forbid, in any of the Premiſſes. And befidesall that is 
aboveſaid, we. and our Heirs will warrant, ſecure and 
defend the aforeſaid Gift, and Grant of ours, of the 
ſaid ten Marks to be receiv'd yearly as above out of 
the aforeſaid yearly Revenue, to the aforeſaid: Biſhop, 
Church of Glaſgowand Chaplain for the Time being, a- 
aaagainſt all Men and Women. In Teſti- 
- nieny whereof our Seal, together with 
f Aa 2 | the 


«a, 


c. 


0 ** 
the Seal of Job» Smart Lord of Kyle, our 

Eldeſt Son and Heir, is affix'd to theſe 
Preſents. Theſe being Witneſſes, the 
Venerable Father Lord Robert, Abbot of 

the Monaſtery of Kylwynnyne, and the 

Lords John Stuart our Brother, Hugh de 

92 _ Eyglyntonne, and Thomas de Fauſide, K ts. 
Wes Jobn Mercer, Burger of Perth, John de 
Roſe and Job» de Tayt our Eſquires, and 

others. Given at Perth on the Twelfth 


Day of Janiary, in the Year of our Lord 


One Thouſand Three Hundred and Sixty 


h Hiſtorical Obſervations on the Grant of Robert 
Obert Stuart of Scotland.] ̃ He : was the Son of 


Stuart of Scotland. 
R Walter Stuart of Scotland. His Mother was Margery, 
eldeſt Daughter to Robert Bruce, the firſt of the Name; 
for which Reaſon David the only Son to Robert the 11: 
dying without Iflue, in rhe Year of our Lord 1370. 
this Robert Stuart ſucceeded him in the Throne, in 


the Right of his Mother; being the ſecond of the Name, 


and firſt of the moſt ancient and noble Family of the 
Stuart. The Dignity of the Great Seneſchal, or Stuart, 
as call'd in their Language, was of the chiefeſt Autho- 


rity among the Scots, like that formerly of Mayors uf 
5. 


the Palace among the Francs. ; 
To William, by the Grace of God, Biſhop of Glaſgow.) 


This was William the Fourth of the Name, of the Houſe 


of Rae, Biſhopof Olaſgor, who took Poſſeſſion of that See 
in the Year of our Lord 1335, or 1336. There were 
ſeveral Original Papers or Inſtruments under his Name, 
among the Records of the Church of Glaſgow; and a. 
mong'the reft two authentick Acquittances for the 
Contributions of his Dioceſs to the Pope, in the Years 
1340, and 1341. He dy'd in the Year 1367... 
Concerning contrafting' of Matrimony.] It poſitively 


appears by theſe Words, and the whole Tenor of this 
rant, that Robert Stuart and Elizabeth More were 
tawfully joyn'd in Matrimony by Virtue of the Pope's 
Diſpenſation, long before this Grant was made. There 
Aj can 


(17) ® 


can be no Controverſy concerning the Diſpenſation, 


ſince the Inſtrument of the Foundationof the Chaplain- 
ſhip here ſpoken of is an undoubted Teſtimony of it. 
Which Argument fully confutes the Audaciouſneſs of 
George Buchanan, who durit preſume to write, that this 
Robert Stuart, and Elizaberh More, were not joyn'd in 
Matrimony till the Year 1374. that is, ten Ygars after 
the Date of the Inſtrument, which teſtifies they had 
been long before lawfully marry'd. But a farther De- 
monſtration of Buchanan's Folly is, that, as appears by 
the following Words of this Grant, Elizabeth was dead 


in the Year 1364. and conſequently could not be mar- 


ry'd to Robert Stuart ten Years after. Elizabeth was 
Pevghter to the renowned Adam More, Knight, and 
Chief of the Family of More, or Moor, ally d by At- 
finity and Conſanguinity to the moſt potent Race of 
the Stuarts, as moſt evidently appears by this Inſtru- 
ment. * 2 
ohn Stuart, Lord of Kyle, dy" firft begotten Son 
l. Thus in the LA. — John was publickly 
call'd Robert's Lawful Son and Heir. For it is plain, 
by what will be ſaid below, and needs no farther Proof; 
that the Title of firſt begotsten, and Heir, was never 
given in publick Inſtruments to any born out of lawful 
Wedlock. Buchauan therefore in this, as well as in 
other Things, falſely writes, that he was unlawfully 


d. 


begotten by Robert in his youthful Years upon Elizabeth, 


but afterwards legitimated by the ſubſequent Marriage 


of his Parents. But the more ae to diſcover, 


how ignorantly, or rather impudently this Author, a 
moſt inveterace Enemy to all Kings, and Kingly Go- 
verninent, durſt preſume to aſperſe this Prince's Birth, 
we have thought it requiſite to diſcuſs the whole mat- 
ter ſomewhat more accurately. | 

All Buchanan 's Fiction ſeems to be contain'd under 
theſe two Heads, iſt. That Eupbenia Roſs was firſt 
Wife to Robert Stuart, and that ſhe dying in the Year of 
our Lord 1374. after having bore him ſeveral Children, 
Robert took to his ſecond Wife Elizabeth More, b 
whom he had formerly had this Job» we now ſpeak 
of, and other Children, before they were marry'd. 
:dly. That Job» was notdeclar'd legitimate, or legiti: 
mated, and made capable of ſucceeding him any other: 
wiſe than by this laſt Marriage of Robert and FE": a- 


* (08) 
beth, and an Act paſs'd by the Three Eſtates in Parlia- 
ment. N e 7 RIES 
The Falſhood of the firſt Aſſertion is thus demonſtra- 
ted. In the firſt Place it has been made appear above, 
that Robert and Elizabeth were marry'd long before the 
Year 1364; it follows therefore that Elixabeth was Ro. 


bert's faſt Wife, and not Euphemia. Next it manifelt- 


ly appears, by what has been ſaid, that Elizabeth was 
dead before the Yeat 1364; therefore ſhe could not be 
the ſecond Wife in the Year 1374. Laſtly, that renown'd 
Perſon Lewis Stuart, Advocate to King Charles the iſt 
of Great Britain, in a certain Schedule written with his 
own Hand, which the worthy Sir George Mackeny, 
who was alſo the King's Advocate, inſerts in his Book 
entitled, Jus Regium, teſtifies, that be found above tuen 
ty Records in the Arc bhieves of the Caſtle of Edinburgh, 
evhich make it as clear as the Sun, that Elizabeth was Ro- 
bert's firſt Wife, and Euphemia, or Euphania Roſs th: 
ſecond. And thus · much as to the firſt Head of Bucha- 
nan 's Account. | 

The Arguments are of no leſs Force for confuting the 
other Part of the Fable, wherein Buchanan affirms, that 
John Stuart was legitimated, or declar'd legitimate, 
and capable of the Succeſſion, by Virtue of the Marri- 
age of Robert and Elizabeth, contracted in the Year 
1374. and the Act of the Three Eſtates in Parliament 
held that ſame Year. | ; 
Firſt, This Marriage of Elizabeth, who was dead 
ten Years before, is altogether abſurd ; and conſe- 
quently the Legitimation grounded on it is ficti- 
tious. 5 4 5 
; Secondly, There is not the leaſt Memorial to be found 
of this Act of Parliament among the Records of the Na- 
tion, which are preſerv'd with the greateſt Exactneſs 
imaginable ; notwithſtanding all the publick Acts 
have been examin'd by Men extraordinary well vers'd 
in thoſe Aﬀairs. Among others the noble Sir Job» 
Hayes, Knight, Cuftos Rotulorum, or Keeper of the 
Records under Charles the xt, King of Great Br: 
rain, being by him commanded ſtrictly to ſearch all 
Acts of Parliament, found all quite contrary, and 
ſo reported it to the King. Beſides the aforemen- 
tion'd Lewis Stuart, the King's Advocate in the ſame 
Reign, commended by George Mackenzy, p. 47. - 

tne 


iS ET 
the aforeſaid little Book, having carefully examin'd the 


Records of the Kingdom, manifeſtly convicted Bucha. 
nan's Relation of Falſhood. Ab? bn here his own In the 


Words, becauſe the Teſtimony of 


o great a Man is of London 


mighty moment in this Caſe. Buchanan (ſays he) in Edition of 
bs gth Book, in the Life of Robert the 2d, affirms, that 1684. 1 
Euphania, or Euphemia Roſs, Daughter to the Earl of Roſs, ind this 


. 1 1 * . 


was firft Wife to Robert the 2d; and, that after her Death g. nr. 


be took Elizabeth More, by whom be had before three Sons, 
and was marry d to ber, and appointed her Sons Heirs to the 
Crown, as the eldeſt of them afterwards ſucceeded bim. Which, 
bow falſe it is, plainly appears by the Records kept in the Caſtle 
of Edinburgh; where- there , are ſtill” extant the Acts of tuo 


Parliaments, ſubſcrib'd by the. Hands of the Clergy, Prelates, 
other Eſtates of Parliament, and con- 


Nobles, Barons, aud. other Eſta art 
firm'd with rheir , by vbich Elizabeth More & aclnow- 
ledg'd to have been the firſt Wife, and Euphania Roſs the 
ſecond ; and the Sycceſſion of the Throne c entail'd upon the 
Children of Elizabeth More as true Heirs, and after them 
upon the Children of Euphania Roſs. There are alſo in the 
ame Place ſeveral Records extant, made by David, their 
great Uncle, for ſeveral Lands, to John, the eldeſt Son of ba 
Nepbew Robert, whilſt Euphania Roſs was ſtill living; at 
alſo to David, eldeſt Soy to Euphania Roſs, wh: m be only 
calls Son to hs Nephew Robert ; which be would not bave 
done, if Elizabeth More bad not been finſt marry'd ro bis 
Nepbew Robert. Nay, I have found above twenty Records 
in the Archieves, and left them there, by which it appears as 
clear as Day, that Elizabeth More was the firſt Wife, and 
Euphania Roſs the ſecond. For beyond all Controverſy, Eli- 
zabeth More's Children were elder than the Children of Eu- 
' Phania Roſs. Thus far he; by which all Men muft 
perceive, that the Act of Parliament mention'd by Bu- 
chanan muſt be fictitious. Th BT 
Thirdly, Jabn was look'd upon as his Father's lawful 
Son, and N of ſucceeding him before the Year 
1374. in which Buchanan places the Marriage of Ro- 
bert and. Elizabeth, and the ſaid Jobn's Legitimati- 
pn. This appears by publick Inſtruments, by which 


he is before his Father's Acceſſion to the Crown 


nam'd his Father's eldeſt Son and Heir; and during his 
Father's Reign he has thoſe Titles given him, which be- 
long to none but to the lawful and undoubted Heir of 


the Crown. 12 | 


f 
9 


We have already ſeen Jobs ſtil'd his Father's eldeſt 
don and Heir in Robert's Charter, we here ſpeak of. 
But the Title of eldeſt Son and Heir, is never given to 
a Baſtard, as was above obſerv'd, by that moſt knowing 
Perſon in the Laws of Scotland, Lews Steart. Another 
Charter of the ſame Robert Stuart, dated in the Year 
1365. and recommended by Sir George Mackenzy, in 


This Quo- his Book, entitul'd, Jus Reginm, p. 51. runs thus, Ro- 
tation in hertus Seneſcallys Scotiæ Comes de Strathern, & Johannes 
the Edition Seneſcallus primogenitus & heres ipſius, Dominus Baroniæ de 


p-. 197. 


" above is at Ky e, £9c. That is, Robert Stuart of Scotland, Earl 


of Strathern, and Jobn Stuart hu eldeſt Son and Heir, Lord 
f the Barony of Kyle, Ce. In another Charter of King 

avid the 2d, Uncle and Predeceſſor to Robert Stuart, 
commended by the ſame Sir George Mastenzy, the Wit- 
neſſes at the ora, according to the ancient Cuſtom 
are ſer down in this Order, Robertus Seneſcallus Come} 
de Strathern neos noſter, Johannes Seneſcallus Comes de 
Carrick filius ſuus Primogen;tus & beres, Thomas Comes de 
Mar, &c. That is, Robert Stuart, Earl of Strathern, 
our Nephew, John Stuart, Earl of Carrick, hs eldeſt Son 
and Heir, Thomas Ear! of Mar, Sc. Theſe 'thrte 
Charters were writ before Robert's Acceſſion to the 
Crown; and during his Reign Job» has thoſe Titles 
given him, which at that Time belong'd to none, but 
the ſole undouhted Heir of the Crown. 

Theſe Titles were, The King's eldeſt Son, Earl of Car- 
rick, and Stuart of Scotland. In Robert's Charter, da- 
ted the firſt Year of his Reign, and of Chriſt 1371. on 
the 4th of December, which being Authentick, is pre- 
ſerv'd in the Archieves of the aforeſaid Scors College in 
Paris, with the great Seal of Scotlavd . to it, the 
Witneſſes at the Bottom ſtand in this der, Tifibu 
Venerabili Patre Willielmo Epiſcopo Sanfi Andrew, Jo- 
hanne primogenito noſtro, Comite de Carrick, & Seneſcallo 
Scotiz, Roberto Comit? de Meneteth, Se. That is, 
Witneſſes, the venerable Father, William, Biſhop of K. An- 
drews, Jobs our eldeſt Son, Earl of Carrick, and Stuart of 
Scotland, Robert, Earl of Meneteth, 7 This Robert 
was Brother to Jahn, by the ſame Mother Elizabeth, 
who, Buchanan falſly ſays, was created Earl of Meye- 
teth, or Fife, in the Year 1374. upon occaſion of the 
fictitious Legitimation, as alſo his Brother Joh», only 
chen, and upon the ſame Occaſion, Earl of —_— 
: ( . FC wa ere 
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There is extant in the Archieyes of the ſame College, 
another Charter of the ſame John dated at Dundonewald; 
the 17th of December, this ſame firſt. Year of his Fa- 
ther's Reign, and of Chriſt 1371. The ſaid Charter be- 
gins thus, Univerſis ad ' quorum notitiam preſentes Littere 
pervenerint, Johannes primogenitus Roberti Dei Gratia 
Regis Scottorum, illuſiris Comes de Carric, & Seneſcal- 
lus Scotiæ, Oc. Thar is, To all thoſe to whoſe Know- 
ledge theſe Preſents ſball come, John eldeſt Son to Robert, 
by the Grace of God King of Scots, illuſtrious Earl of Car- 
rick, Cc. To this Charter hangs the ſaid Jobn's Seal 
entire, made in red Wax upon green, and being a Feſſe 
Check ie, with a Lion paſſant in chief. But the Geal 
he us'd when a private Man, bas only the Feſſe Checkie, 
being the proper. Arms of the private Family of the 
Stuarts; whereas the Seal he made uſe of in this Char- 
ter, when his Father was King, and he Heir to the 
Crown, has the Lion paſſant added to the Feſſe Checkie, 
which was the private Coat of the Family. For theſe 
were the Arms belonging to the Heir of the Crown, 
who added the Lion, being the National Arms of Scot- 
land, to the Coat of the Family. | 
There is an authentick Inſtrument in the Archieves 
of the Caſtle of Zdinburgh; dated the ſame Year, 1371. 
and the firſt of the Reign-of King Robert the 2d, made 
on account of the Oath of Fidelity by all the Eftates of 
the Kingdom in Parliament, to the ſaid Robert the 2d, 
and John (alias Robert) his eldeſt Son, and lawful Heir 
to the Kingdom, with the Seals of the Three Eftates of 
the Kingdom hanging to it. Which Inſtrument Sir This Qus- 
George Mackenzy ſays, he look'd into himſelf, p. 49. of ation is in 
the abovemention'd Book. And he farther affirms, he e Edition 
had in the ſame Archieves of the Kingdom ſeen ſeveral ©*9**- 
other Charters dated this ſame Year, 1371. in which age 
Joby is after the ſame manner call'd, eldeſt Son, Earl“ P. 394 
of Carrie, and Stuart of Scotland. *' | © 
Thus it appears to be moſt falſe that is related by 
Buchanan, that this John was created Earl of Carrick by 
his Father, and declar'd lawful Son to his Father, and 
capable of ſiccetding him in the Throne, in the 3d 
Year of his Father's Reign, and of Chriſt, 1374. 
Laſtly, There is not {6 much as one Word of that ficti- 
tious Legitimation, and Act of Parliament, or of all this 
invented Fable-of Buchanan, and ſome later Writers, 
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in the Manuſcript Author of the Hiſtory of Scotland, 
that is in the Library of our College at Pars. Which 
Argument, tho' negative, as they call it, ſeems to be of 
great Moment in this Caſe ;, this Author having been 

_—_ as he himſelf teſtifies, fol. 179. in the Year 1386, 
or 1387. in the Reign of Robert the ad, and was almoſt 
an Eye-witneſs to what paſs d; and ug'd to inſiſt up- 
on the ſmalleſt Matters that regard the Genealogy of 
our Rings. | 1 


. 


Beſides, it appears by this Author, that Job», upon 
the Death of his Father Robert, was own'd King, and 
crown'd without any Diſturbance. We will give his 
own Words, lib. 33. cap- 1. fol. 182. In ſequenti Vigi- 
lia Aſumptions noſire Dominæ, Die videlicet Dominica, 
Anno Domini, 1390. Johannes A Roberti II. 
Regi DefuniHi, Comes de Carrick, apud Sconam regio 
more coronarns eft ; ub; de con enſu Stakurm vocatus eft ab. 
binc Robertus III. Is craſtino ſponſa ſua Domina Anna- 
bella de Drummond (ejaſdem 9 familiæ Pronceps 
eſt Jacobus Drummond, Comes de Perth, magnus Scotiæ 
Cancellarius) Domina præclariſima diademate Regio inſig- 
nita eft, In die vero Martis proximo ſequenti Rex Fidelita- 
tem & bomininm . ſuorum liegiorum. That is, Os 
the following Eve of the Aſſumption of our Lady, viz, On 
Sunday in the Tear 1390. John, eldeſt Sou to King Ro- 
bert tbe 24 deceas'd, Earl of Carrick, was croun d at 
Scone ix reya Manner; where, by conſent of the States, he 
was for the future call d Robert the 3d. The next Day his 
Wife, the Lady Annabella Drummond (the Chief of that 
moſt illuſtrious Family « James Drummond, Ear of Perth, 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland) a moſt noble Lady, was alſo 
erown'd, And on the Tueſday following the King took the 
V and Homage of bis Liege People. By which 

Words it manifeſtly appears, that Joh» was unanimouſ- 
ly admitted to ſucceed his Father, and the Oath of Al- 
legiance taken to him by all the Eſtates of the Kingdom, 
and conſequently by his Brothers by Eupbemia, his Fa- 
ther's ſecond Wife, and their Relations; which is ſcarce 
to be believ'd could have been done without ſome migh- 
ty Commotion, had there been any Scruple about the 
Legality of Jobn's Birth; eſpecially conſidering, he 
was render'd. ſomewhat the more unfit for Govern- 
ment by a Fall from his Horſe, and other 'Infirmi- 
ties; and that his Relations by the Mother's Side 
| e e 
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HBeſides, according to Buchanan himſelf, the Govern- 


ment was, by reaſon of Robert the 34's Inability, by 


p- his Nephew Murdack, ſucceſſively, without the leaſt 
of Regard had to the Sons of Euphemia Roſ. 

We will conclude theſe Obſervations with the Teſti- 
mony of Joannes Major, formerly a famous Doctor of 
the Univerſity of Paris. He in his Hiſtory of the Scors, 
written about the Tear 1518. and the antienteſt of all 

e Hiſtories of that Nation that ever were printed, 

eaks thus of Robert Stuart, or Robert the zd, and his 

arriages and Children, lib. 4. cap. 6. fol. 121. Ex 
Elizabetha filia Domini Adam More tres filios Robertus II. 
Rex gennit, ſcilicet Johannem, _ qui poſtea fuit Rex (Ro- 
bertus III.) & Robertum Albaniæ ducem & Alexan- 
drum Buchaniz Comitem. Pęſtea ex Euphemia Roſſen- 
ſis Comitis filia Galterum Comitem Atholiæ & Dominum 
de Brechin, & David Comitem de Straterven genuit. 
Mortua enim Elizabetha Regina banc Euphemiam in con- 
jugem accepit & Matrimonu gratia proles legitimate oo 
That is, King Robert the 2d bad three Sous by Elizabeth, 
Daughter to the Lord Adam More, viz. John, who was after- 
wards King (Robert the 3d) and Robert Duke Li Albany, 
and Alexander, Earl of Buchan. Afterwards by Euphemia, 
Daughter to the Earl of Roſs, he bad Walter, Earl of Athol, 
and Lord of Brechin, .and David, Earl of Strateryen. 
For after the Death of Queen Elizabeth he took to Wife 
tby Euphemia, and the Children were legitimated on account 
of the Marriage. Thus he, who beſides —— 
ours, and the true Opinion of Elizabeth's being dea 
before the Marriage between Robert and N 
ſeems farther to have believ'd, that Robert's firſt Chil- 
dren by Eupbemia Roſs were born in Adultery, before 


fill living, and not to have been otherwiſe look'd upon 
as legitimate than by the art oct e. And 
this, perhaps, was the Occafion of Boetius's Miſtake, viz. 
That he erroneouſly apply'd that to Ehkrabeth and her 
Children, which antienter Hiſtorians had deliver'd of 
8 Roſs, ſecond. Wife to Robert, and her Chil- 
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= were not ſo powerful as thoſe of his Brothers by Zuphe- - 


il 2 Conſent committed to his Brother Robert, and 


Matrimony, whilſt his firſt Wife Elxabeth More was 


4) 
Charta Roberti IT. Scotorum Regis. 


Obertus Dei Gracia Rex Scottorum omnibus probs 
hominibus tocius terre ſue clerics & laicis ſalutem. 
Sciatis nos quaſdam litters Johannis Kenedy de Donno- 
nir ſuper fundacione & dotacione cujuſdam capelle & trium 
capellaniarum juxta cimeterium Eccleſiæ Parochialis de May- 
boyl in comitatu de Carrick confeftus de man dato noſtvo 
wigs, lets, & diligenter inſpettss, non abolitus, nec in 
aliq us viciatss intellexiſſe ad plenum in bec uerba. Univer- 
fis ad quos preſentes littere pervenerint. Johannes Kenedy, 
Deminus de Donnonir parachiæ de Mayboyl dioceſes Gl 
guenſis Fae in omnium Salvatore. Quia inter alia p 
gue fideles Chriſtiani firmam tenent fiduciam remunerationis 
eterne proſunt veraciter & maxime oracionum ſuffragia S 
opera caritatis; quorum utrumque qum exequitur & complet 
efficaciter, ſi ad divini cultus augmentum locum ſacrum ho- 
220rificum. de bonus ſibi a Deo collatis zelo fidei conſtruit, & 
ipſam babunde dotat redditibus pro ſervicio miniſtrorum. 
Hinc ergo univerſitati veſtrum notum fucio, quod ego Jo- 
hannes Kenedy prediflus, de auforitate venerabilis in 
Chriſto patris ac D. D. Walteri Dei gracia Epiſcopi Glaſ- 
guenſis, jundavi EY mcept quandam capellam in honore & 
ſub nomine B. Mariæ Virginis juxta cimiterium Eecleſiæ pa- 
rochialis de Mayboyl in comitata de Carrick. Verum quia 
ſecundum canones, qui ædificare vult, ante perficiat que ad 
luminaria, que ad cuſtodiam, & que ad ſtipendia Min iſtro- 
rum ſufficiant ; idcirco ego Johannes ſupradifius pro me & 
beredebus meis dono & concedo Deo, B. Mariz Vigini, om- 
nibus ſanttis, ac perpetuo tribus capellanis ibidem divina 
celebraturis pro ſalubri ſtatu mei, Mariæ txoris mee, & 
liberorum meorum, quamdiu egerimus in bumanis ; & pro 
enimabus noſtris cum ab hae luce migraverimus, nee non pre 
animabus omnium anteceſſorum & ſucceſſorum noſtrorum, & 
omnium fidelium defundtorum; decem & oflo marcatas 
terræ de terris meis vicinis, contiguis ſive annetis Eeclyſiæ 
de Mayboyl & catellæ prediſtis, una cum ofodecim bollis 
farinæ de ficea multura de difta terra perctpi conſuet e, ac de- 
cem marcus Sterlingorum annnatim percipiendas de terra de 
Balintlewhane ad dxos anni terminos conſuetos & quinque 
marc at terre de Barrelcleych, & ſex mareatas terre de 
Trenethane, & quinque marcatas terre de Barrelach ad 
fuſtentationem ipfius eccleſie ſive capelle, unins clerici & trium 
1 | e "Tok 
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capellanorum, ut præfertur, in liberam, furam, & petpes 
— 3 in dotem præfatæ * aliquo 
retinemento ſuperioritatis ſecularis, exafttionis, wel * 
Et ft diftas terras; annuos redditus, vel evrum partem ali- 
quam a difla capella evinti contigerit, obligb me; bereiles me- 
o, G aſſignatos, & omnia bona mea mobilia & *'immobiliag » 
E ſpecialiter terras meas de Donnonir, Tonergethe, & de 
Kylmekelly, ad dotandam diam cupellam, quatenus ab 
ea evilum fuerit & optentum. Volo etiam quod cujuſliles 
licfarum capellaniarum in perpetuum, cum vacaverit, præ- 
ſentacio ad me & heredes meos ſpeſtet infra quatuor menſes a © 
tempore vacacionis Epiſcopo Glaſguenſi, & ſede vacante, 
ejuſdem capitulo facienda. Ex tunc enim ad eos devolve-. . 
tur libera proviſio illa vice tantum, ſalvo mibi & heredibus 
meis in perpetuum jure altis,” in pofterum vicibus preſentandi: 
Dittas etiam terras £9 redditus, fi 4 onera ordinaria vel 
extraordinaria, aut conſueta ſervicia ipſu eminrant; ab biis 
quibus debentur liberabo, al ioquin aliæ terre mee de bujnſ< 
modi oneribus plenarie reſponclelunt. Blada vero difloriius 
capellanorum molentur in molendino me Ronnifre poſt ma 
ipſum & heredes meos & de multura ad vas viceſſimum quar- 
tum. Inſuper pro me & heredibus meis promitto, quod car- | 
ras confirmacionis Fujus mee donationis dominorum meorum 48 
ſuperiorum, videliert illuſtris viri Domini Comitis de Carryck, | 'L 
S excellentiſimi Principis Domini mei Regis Scociæ, ad fi- | 
nem quod jure alicujus eorum præſens mea fundacio in tote 
vel in parte retraftari non poſit, meis ſumptibus procuralo. 
Si vero contingat, quod abſut, me vel aliquem beredum no- 
um contra preſentem fundacionem ip ſurum caàpellaniarum 
aligus unquam tempore in aliquo venire; oblige me, beredes 
mros in vigil libris Sterlingorum fabrice Ecrlęſiæ Glaſgu- 
enſis & in viginti libris Sterlingoram ad ampliacionem 9 
fuſtentacionem dif capelle applicandas nomine pene, & in 
dampnis que diftos capellanos qui pro tempore fuerint ſuſti- 
mere contigerit juxta arbitrium ſuperioris eorundem perfot- 
vend. tociens quociens contrariatum fuerit 5 ſundacione ca- 
pellæ, ejus dotacioue, libertatibus, & pune continatione 
nibilominus in ſuo rolore duraturis ; ſubjiciens me & beredes 
meos in præmiſis omnibus & quolibet præmiſſorum juriſdifti- 
oni Epiſcopi Glaſguenſis, ut ego & heredes mei ſimpliciter 
de plano * ſtrepitu & figura jndicii valeamus ad præmiſſa 
omnia & eorum quodliber per cenſuram Eccleſtafticam co ber- 
ceri, Proteſiog inſuper cum recolendæ memoriæ venerabilit 
Parer Willelmus Fpiſcopus Glaſguenſis, ultimo deſun ur 
. cultor · 
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auboritate litterarum apoſiolicarum. mihi ex cauſa injunx- 


et fundare unam- capellaniam perpetus duraturam, quod 
una iſtarum capellaniarum per me fundatarum fic cedat ad 
exoneracionem meam, uod ad aliam fundacionem- eo pre- 
texts uon tenear in futurum. In cujus rei teſtimonium. 


ſigillam meum, und cum ſigillo Domini Gilberti- Kennedy, 


militis filii mei heredlis, ac etiam cum ſigillo venerabi- 
lis in Chriſto patris, & D. D. Walteri Dei gracia Epiſcopi 
Glaſguenſis, una cum ſigillo communi Capituli ejnſdem, ad 
majorem - ſecuritatem, preſenti litteræ & uni alteræ cle 
tenoris eft appenſum. | Quarum litterarum una apud Glaſ- 
guenſe 2 perpetuo remanente, alia vero penes Ca- 

Be . capelle, per eos in loco quem elegerint cuſto- 
diend. Similiter duarum confirmationum Domini Comitis 
de Carrick, & duarum Domini noſtri Regis ejuſdem teno- 
ris quas impetrabo, una Comitis, & alia Regis, penes Glaſ- 
guenſe Capitulum z aliæ vero due penes Capellanos, ut pre- 


ferne, perperno remanebunt. Datum apud Donnonir pre- 


diflunr penult imo die menſis Novembris, Auno Domini mil- 
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dituum prediflorum in liberam, puram & perpetuam elemoſi- 

nam, & in dotem ipſius capelle ſic faftas, ; vs formam & 
omnibus & 


m earundem litterarum in 0 per omnia pro 


nobis & beredibus noſtris ratificamus, approbamus, & teno- 


re præſentis cartæ naſtræ in perpetuum confirmanggs. In cujus 
rei teſtimonium præſenti carte con 2 noſirum 

imus apponi ſigillum. Teſtibus vengrabilt in Chriſto 
Patre Willelmo Epiſcopo ſan#i Andreæ, Johanne primo- 


genito noſtro Comite de Carrick & ſeneſcallo Scociæ, Ro- 


berto Comite Meneteth, Willelmo Comite. de Douglas, 
Johanne de Carrick Cancellario noſtro, . Willelmo de Keth 
Mareſcallo noſtro, Jacobo de Lyndefay, Roberto de Erſ- 
kyne, & Hugone de Eglyntona Militibus. Apud Dun- 
donevald quarto die menſis Decembris, anno regni noſtri 


Charts 
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Charta Johannis Comitia de camel & Seneſcballi 
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Uu. ad quorum noticiam fr æſentes litter peroene- 
rint Johannes primegenitus Roberti Dei gracia Regis 
Scottorum illaſtris, Comes de Carrick, & Sexeſcallus Sco- 
ciæ, Cum diletus & con ſangaineus nofter Johan- 
nes Kennedy Dominus d Donnonir quamdam capella i 
bonare. Beatæ Maria. Firginis juxta nymiterium 'Eeclefie 
parechualis de Maboylle in .comitatu naſtro de Carrick con- . 
fruxerit ad ſuſtentacionem trum capellamorum £9 un ius cles 
riri ibidem ger pet uo diuina celebratur. Neceſſariam, quam 
redditibus & poſſeſſionibus ſubſcriptis detavity - vidilicet de 
decem Q oo. marcatis terre coutiguæ £9 vic in æ Jive anunexe 
ditte Eccleſue de Mabaylle &: capelle prædiſtæ, ana cum 
oftadecimcbollis. farine: de: Jicea! multura de diflg; terra perci- 
pi:conſueta, ac decem mareis Serlingorum annuatim . percipir 
end; de terra dt Balinclenwhane. ad duvs auni termines 
conſuetas,- & ; quinque marcatas terre de Barrecleych, & 
ſex. marcat as terre de Trenechane, & uinqus marcatas 
terræ de Barrelach in liberam, furam, & perpetuam ele- 
moſmans iz noveriti , difgs | conceſſiones & - donacioms 
ſroe indotaciones prediftis. 5 O  capellanis ac | cleric 


tonceſſs, | ratific en approb 7 09 fro nobis & heredi bus 
noſtris in perpetuum con firmaſſe in omnibus & . per omnia for- 
ma: pariter & effefu, adeo libete & quiete, inter & bo- 
norifice, prout id cartis ſtve litteris difli Johannis jude 
ſaftis Eg couceſſis plenius continetur. In cujis- rei teſtimoui- 
um ſigillum noſtrum- preſentib. fecimus apponi. '- Apud Don- 
donald in feſto beats. Johannis Evangeliſtæ, Anno Domini 
milleſina tricenteſimo ſuptuageſimo primo. Hiis , teſtibus 
nobilibus viris] Dominis Willelmo de Conyngham Domi- 
no de Kilmauris, Hugone 4 Eglinton Domino de Ardreſ- 
ſane, Johanne de Lyndeſay Domino de Thuriſton, Jo- 
hanne:Walays Domino de Ricardton, Duncane Walays 
Militibus, Andrea de Conyngham, Andrea More, Jo- 


hanne Tayt, & multis aliis 
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j we Charter of Robert the-2d, King of Scots. an 
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wh N, by the Grace of God King of Scots, to all 
good Men of all his Land, Clergy vr Laity, grłet. of 
ing. Be it known to ye, that we have fully under. fiv 
flood certain Letters of Jobn Kennedy of Dounonir, made La 
on account of the Foundation and Endowment of a of 
certain Chapel and three Chaplainſhips, by the Church- ſai 

, _ yard of the. Pariſh Church of Maybeyl, in the, County lai 
of Carrick, which have by our Command been view d, an 
read, and carefully examin'd, being no way eraz d or ſe 
deprav'd, and axe in theſe Words. © To all to whom 

- theſe Preſents ſhall come, John Kennedy; Lord of Don- th 
nonir, of the Pariſh-of Myboyl, in the Dioceſs of G0. de 
ow, wiſheth Health in the Saviour of all Men. Foraſ- E 
much as the Suffrages of Prayers and Works of Chari MM P 

ty are truly advantageous among the other things thro C 
+ which faithful Chriſtians have a ferred Faith of eternal I It 
Reward'; both which he effectually performs und ac. 


| u f 
compliſhes, who with a faithful Zeal buildsa facred ho. il 
nourable Place. for the Incteaſe of Divine Worſhipout of 1 


the Eſtate beſtow'd on him by God, and ſufficiently 90 
endows it with Revenues for the Service of the Mini- fe 
Kers. For this Reaſon I make known toyouall,-that l 4 

John Kennedy aforeſaid; by the Authority of the Vene, 1 
rable Father in Chriſt, and Lord Walter, by the Grace 
of God Biſhop of Glaſgou, have founded and begun 2 
certain Chapel in Honour and under the . Invocation of 
the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, by the Church- yard of the 
Pariſh Church of Maybbyf, in the County of Currick. 

But in regard that according to the Canons, he who 
deſi gus to build, is before he finiſhes to provide as much 
as is requiſite for Lights, Attendance, and the Stipends 
of the Miniſters; therefore 1 Jobs aforeſaid do for my 
ſelf and my Heirs givè and grant to God, the Bleſſed 
Virgin Mary, all the Saints; and for ever to three Chap- 

lains, who are there to perform Divine Service for the 

Proſperity of me, Mary my Wife, and my Children, 
as long as we ſhall be in this World, and for our Souls 

when we ſhall depart this Life; asalſo for the Souls of 
all our Predeceſſors and Succeſſors; and ofall Faithful 
R departed, eighteen Marc Lande of my Lands neigh- 
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bouring,contiguous,orannex'd to the Church of Mayboyle 
and Chapel aforeſaid, together with eighteen Meaſures 
of dry ground Meal of the uſual Product of that Land, 
and ten Marks Sterling to be yearly receiv'd of the Lands 
of Balinclewhane at the two uſual yearly Terms, and 
five Marc Lands of the Land of Barrecleych, and fix Marc 
Lands of the Land of Tranethane, and five Marc Lands 
of the Land of Barrelach, for the Maintenance of the 
ſaid Church or Chapel, one Clerk and three Chap- 
lains, as aboveſaid, for a free, pure, and perpetual Alms, 
and for endowing of the ſaid Chapel, without any Re- 
ſerve of Secular Superiority, Exaction, or Demand. 
And if the ſaid Lands, yearly Revenues, or any part of 
them, ſhall 3 to be diverted by Courſe of Law, I 
do oblige my ſelf, my Heirs and Aſſigns, and all my 
Eſtate, real and perſonal, and eſpecially my Lands of 


* 
f, L 
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Donnonir, Tonergetbe, and Kylmikelly, to endow the ſaid 


Chapel, as far as ſhall be diverted and obtain'd from it. 


It is alſo my Will, that the Preſentation of every one 


of the ſaid Chaplainſhips, when vacant, ſhall belong to 
me and my Heirs, for four Months after the Time of 
its being ſo vacant, to be made to the Biſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, and upon the Vacancy of that See to its Chapter; 
for from that Time forward the free ſupplying of it ſhall 


devolve to them only for that Time, ſaving to my ſelf 


and my Heirs for ever, the e of preſenting at other 
Times for the future. I will alſo diſcharge the ſaid 


Lands and Revenues, if there be any ordinary or extra- 
ordinary Incumbrances, or uſual Services on them, from 


thoſe to whom they are due, or otherwiſe other Lands 


of mine ſhall _ anſwer for all ſuch Incumbrances.: 


The Corn of the ſaid Chaplains ſhall be ground in my 
Mill at Ronnifre, after me, and my Heirs, and the 24t 
Part ſhall be taken for grinding. I do farther promiſe 
for my ſelf and my Heirs, that I will at my own Coſt 
pany Charters of Confirmation of this my Gift of the 
ords my Superiors, viz. of the illuſtrious Pexſon, the 
Lord Earl of Carrick, and of the moſt excellent Prince 
my Lord the King of Scotland, to the end that my pre- 
ſent Foundation may not in the whole or in part be in- 
fring'd bv the Right of either of them. But if it ſhall 
happen, which God forbid, that I, or any of my Heirs, 


ſhould at any Time, in any way, act contrary to this pre- 


ſent Foundation of the ſaid three Chaplainſhips; I do 
bs Bb oblige 
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( 30 ). 3 
oblige my ſelf and my Heirs to pay the Sum of twenty 
Pounds Sterling for the Repairs of the Church of Glaſ« 
gow, and the Sum of twenty Pounds Sterling to be ap. 
ply'd to the 2 and maintaining of the ſaid Cha- 
pel, as a Penalty, and to make good the Damages the 
laid Chaplains for the Time being ſhall happen to ſuſtain, 
according to the Judgment of their Superior, as often as 
any Thing ſhall be done contrary to this; the Founda- 
tion of the Chapel, its Endowment, Liberties, and the 
Continuance of the Penalty, being nevertheleſs to con- 
tinue in their full Force; | ſubjecting my ſelf and my 
Heirs in all and every of the Premiſes to the Juriſ- 
diction of the Biſhop of Glaſgow, that I and my Heirs 
may beabſolutely and plainly, without any Noiſe or Form 
of Trial, becompell'd tothe Performance ofall and every 
the Premiſes by Ecclefiaftical Cenſure. I do farther 
proteſt, that whereas the venerable Father William Bi- 
Thop of Glaſgow, of. worthy Memory, lately deceas'd, 
did by the Authority of Apoftolick Letters, upon a 
Cauſe, enjoin'me to found one Chaplainſhip for ever, 
one of theſe Chaplainſhips by me founded ihall go to the 
diſcharging of me, that I may not be oblig'd to another 
Foundation hereafter on that — In Teſtimony 
whereof my Seal, together with the Seal of the Lord 

Gilbert Kenedy, Knight, my 80n and Heir, as alſo the 

Seal of the venerable Father in Chriſt, and Lord Walter, 
by the Grace of God Biſhop of Glaſgow, together with 
the common Seal of that Chapter, is for the greater Se- 
curity appended tu 3 and to another 
of the ſame Tenor: Of which Deeds one being for 
ever left with the Chapter of Glaſgow, the other is to be 

kept by the Chaplains of the {aid Chapel in the Place 

they ſhall make choice of. In like manner of two Con- 
firmations of the Lord Earl of Carrick, and two of our 

Lord the King of the fame Tenor, which I will obtain; 

one of the Earl's, and one of the King's, ſhall for ever 

remain with the Chapter of Glaſgou, and the other two 
with the Chaplains; as is aboveſaid. ' Given at Donnonir 
aforeſaid, on the laſt Day ſave one of the Month of No- 

. ember, in the. Year of our Lord One Thouſand Three 

Hundred and Seventy One, 
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31 
The which Foundation and Endowment of Lands 
aforeſaid ſo made as a 3 and perpetual Alms, 
and for endowing of the faid Chapel, according to the 
Form and Effect of the ſame Deed; we do in all Things, 
and to all Purpoſes, for our ſelves and our Heirs, ratify, 
approve, and by this our preſent Charter for ever con- 
firm. In Teſtimony wheteof wethave order'd our Seal 
to be affix d to this our preſent Charter of Confirmation. 
Witneſſes, the venerable Father in Cbriſt, William Bis 
Mop of St. Andrews, John our eldeſt Son, Earl of Carrick, 
and Stuart of Scotland, Robert Earl of Meneteth, Nil- 
liam Earl of Donglas, John Carrick our Chancellor, Wil 
liam Keth our Marſhal, James Lyndeſay, Robert Ershyua, 
and Hugh Eglynton, Knights. Given at Dundenowald the 
fourth Day of the Month of December, in the firſt Year 
of our Reign, Pin! . ee 


The Charter of John Earl of Carrick, and Stuart of 
5 Scotland. 


70 all thoſe to whoſe Knowledge thefe Preſents ſhall 
come, Jobs, eldeſt Son to Robeyr, by the Grace of 
God King of Scots, Earl of Carrick, and Stuart of Kot 
land, Greeting. Whereas our well-beloyed Kinſman 
John Kenedy, Lord of Donnonir, has built 4 Chapel in 
Honour of the Blefled Ns Mary, by the Chutch- 
yard of the Pariſh Church of Mayboyle, in our County 
of Carrich, for the neceſſary Maintenance of three Chap · 
lains and one Clerk, there for ever to perform Divine 
Service, which he has endow'd with the under- written 
Revenues and Poſſeſſions, viz. with eighteen Mare Lands 
of Land contiguous, and neighbouring to, or annex'd to 
te ſaid Church of Mayboyle, and the 10 afbreſaid, 
together with eighteen Meaſures of Meal dry- ground, 
of the uſual Growth of the ſaid Land, and ten Marks 
Sterling to be yearly receiv'd of the Land of Balinelet- 
phane, at the two uſual Times of the Year, and five Mare 


Lands of the Land of Barrecleych, and fix Mare Lands of 
bye. B b 2 the 
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C32) 
the Land of Tyanet haue, and five Marc Lands of the Land 
of Barrelach, for a free, pure, and perpetual Alms : 

Be it known to ye, chat we ratify'd and approv'd, and 

for our ſelves and our Heirs have for ever confirm'd the 
ſaid Grants or Donations and Endowments, granted to 
the ſaid Chapel, and Chaplains, and Clerk, in all Points, 
and to all 2 in Form and Effect, as freely and 
quietly, wholly and honourably, as is more fully con- 
tain'din the Deeds or Letters of the ſaid John thereupon 
made and granted. In Teſtimony whereof we have 
caus'd our Seal to be appended to theſe Preſents. Gi- 
ven at Dondonal, on the Feaſt of St. Joby the Evangeliſt, 
in the Year of our Lord One Thouſand Three Hundred 
and Seventy one. "Theſe being Witnefles, the noble 
Perſons the Lords William Conyngbam Lord of Kilmanrs, 
Hugh Eglynton Lord of Arareſſane, John Lyndeſay Lord of 
Thurifton, John Walays Lord of Ricardton, Duncan Walays 
Knights, Andrew Conyngham, Andrew More, John Tayt, 
and many others, 


The Place 
for the Seal 


Ti be Iiſtrumem of Revowned and moſt Learned Mer, 
a——_— the Charter of Robert Stuart of Scot- 


E whoſe Names are underwritten, being defir'd by 
that worthy Perſon, Lewis Inneſe, Almoner to 
the Queen of Great Britain, and Head of the Scots Col- 
lege in the Univerfity of Paris, to meet in the Royal 
Monaftery of Saint Germain der Prez, in this City of 
Paris, there to view and carefully examine the Charter 
of Robert Stuart of Scotland, dated at Perth, in the 
Year of our Lord One Thouſand Three Hundred and 
Sixty Four, on the Twelfth Day of the Month of J. 
nuary, Which is kept as authentick in the Archieves of 
the ſaid Dn laſtly reftor'd by the moſt Reverend 
Father in God, 

cow in Scotland, who brought away the antient Records 
of his Church with him into this City, and depoſited 
part 


! 


| 


James of Bethune, Archbiſhop of _ 


(33) 


part of them for a 21 Memorial in the ſaid Col. 
lege, being aſſembl'd on the 26th Day of May, in the 
- Year of our Lord 1694. did carefully inſpe&, examine, 
and with the greateſt Exactneſs that poſtibly could be, 
diſcuſs the above-mention'd Charter laid before us by the 
aforeſaid Worthy Lewis Inneſe, and do teſtify the {ame 
to be antient, . genuine, altogether writ in the Chara- 
Qer of thoſe Times, no way liable to the leaſt Suſpicion 
of being falſe or counterfeit, ſeal'd with two Seals, 
-which we do alſo teſtify are antient and entire. And 
for the more Certainty of our 5 and Judgment, 
we have taken care to have the ſaid Charter here tran- 


ſcribd Word for Word, which is as follows. 


Here in the Iuſtrument the Charter is literally tran- 

ſcrib'd as is above mention d, which is needleſs to be re- 

eated, ſince it is in its proper Place before exallſy copy d, 

h 4s to Orthography and Pundtation, as was there ob. 

ſerv d. And after giving the Charter, they proceed in their 
Teſtimony thus. 


The ſaid Charter was ſeal'd with two round Seals in 
Red Wax upon White, one of which has a Feſs Checkie, 
and about it written in legible Letters, Sigillum Roberts 
Ws En Scotixe, The other has alſo a Feſs Checkie, 
within a double Treſſure of Flower-de-Luces, and about 
it is written in legible Letters, S. Johanns Seneſcalli, In 
Teſtimony of all which Particulars, we have caus'd 
theſe Preſents ſubſcrib'd by all our Hands, to be ſeald 
with the Seal of the ſaid Royal Monaſtery, Given in 
the ſaid Monaſtery, the Day and Year above-mention'd, 


* Camillus le Tellier Abbas de Louvois, 


Euſebius Renaudot. F. Johannes Mabillon. 
: Baluze, F. Theodoricus Ruinart, 
Honore Caille. | 


. Nicolaus Clement. 


And we Hilarius Rouille de Coydray, Privy Counſel- 
lor, and his Majeſty's Solicitor in the Supreme Court 
of Exchequer, — reſent in this Aſſembly of moſt 
learned Men, and pe ly knowing in Antiquity, and ha- 

ving inſpected an * that Charter, did think fit to 
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verify their Opinion by our Approbation; and do judge 
no Man can make any doubt 4; its being moſt authen- 
tick, and altogether free from any Suſpicion. In Teſti- 
mony of all which we have here ſubſcrib'd our own 
Hand, and caus'd our Seal to be affix'd, $3 


Roxille de Coudray. | 


And we the Earls, Barons, and other Subjects of his 
Majeity of Great Britain, whoſe Names are underwrit- 
ten, were preſent, whilſt the aforeſaid Charter was in- 
33 and examin'd by the aforeſaid moſt learned and 

ilful Men in Antiquity, and we alſo ſaw it with them, 
and found it entire. In Teſtimony whereof we have 
— our Hands and Seals to theſe Preſents. Given as 
Above. 


* 


Middleton, Milford. b Dunſermling. c 
Drummond. d Dun held. e W. Mr. Ken mour. f 
Ch. Flemming. g Alex. Maitland. h | 18 
Ch. Kinnaird. 1 All. Macdonald. k 

James Montgomery, Il Malter Innes, 

Jo. Menzies. James Malcolm. Da. Lindſay. 

J. Cockburn. Charles Edwards. 

Jo. Living flone. James Murray. N. Deans. 

Rob. Arbutbnot. 
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* Camillus le Tellier de Louvois, Abbot of — and 

Valuſant, Canon of the famous Church of Reims, the King's Li- 
4757 ; 

Euſebius Renaudot, the King's Hiſtoriograpber. ” 

Stephanus Baluzius, Canon of the renowned Church of Tulle, 

Regius Profeſſor of Canon Law, and Overſeer of the Colbert 

Libr 


— Caille, Lord of Fourny, of his moſt Cbhriſtian Ma- 
Jefty's Privy Council, and Auditor in the Court of Accounts. 

Nicolaus Clement, Keeper of the Queen's Library, 

Domnus Johannes Mabillon, Prieft and Benedidin Monk of 
the Congregation of St, Maur. 


Domnus Theoridicus Ruinart, Prieft and Benedictin Monk : 


ef the Congregation of St. Maut. 


2 Charles 
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a Charles Middleton, Privy Counſellor to the King of Great 
Britain in the Kingdoms of Scotland and England, S. 
b John Drummond, Earl of Milford, Privy Counſellor to the 
King of Great Britain, Knight of the moſt Noble Order of the 
Garter, &c. c James Seatoun, Earl of Dunfermling, Knight 
of the Order of St. Andrew, &c. d James Earl of Drum- 
mond, eldeft Son to James Earl of Perth, the Lord Chancellov 
of Scotland, &c. e James Galloway, Vizecount Dunkeld. 

William Gordon, Lord Kenmour, eldeſt Son to the Vice- 
count Kenmour, g Charles Flemming, Brother to John Eart 

Wigtoune. h Alexander Maitland, ' Brother to Richard 
Earl of Lauderdale. i Charles Kinnaird, Brother to the Baron 
of Kinnaird. k Allan Macdonald, Chef of tbe Clan of Clan- 
ranald, 1 James Montgomery, Knight, Lord of Skelmorlie. 
The reſt Noblemen, Knights, and Perſons of Learning. 2 
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Theſe Teſtimonies out of Mabillon are of ſuch un- 
doubted Authority, that they cannot but ſatisfy an 
unbiaſs d Perſon ; but becauſe there are many who will 
rather believe Scandal upon a flight Hearſay, or upon 
the Report of Malice, thanan honourable Vindication, 
puny upon ſubſtantial Proofs of unprejudiced Per- 
ons and Men of untainted Reputation, we will corro- 
borate what this French impartial Author has, upon 2 
ſolemn Examination of Matter of Fa&, deliver'd, with 
the full and no leſs authentick Evidence of Sir George 
Mackenzie, his Majeſty's Advocate in Scotland, above 
quoted by Mabillon; which Quotation being there of 
only ſome Heads, and very brief, it will be convenient 
to give the Reader his full Proofs upon this matter. His 
Reputation has al ways ſtood untainted, and being in the 
Pol above mention'd, he had the Opportunity of ſear- 
ching Records, and getting all the neceſſary 7 
that Scotland could afford, which Hefor Boetins, the firſt 
Broacher of this Slander on the Family of the Stuarts, 
wanted, and Buchanan, who defignedly improv'd it for 
his own Ends, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Sir George 
Mackenzie writ a ſmall Book, entitl'd, Jus Reginm, on 
the Juft and Solid Foundations of Monarchy in general, 
and more eſpecially of the Monarchy of Scotland, &c, To 
which is annex'd another ſmall Treatiſe, proving, That 
the lawful Succeſſor canner be debarr'd from t Crown. 
In this laft, after 7 own Arguments to make 
B 


good his Aﬀertion, he offers the Objections that may be 
: | made, 
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made, and ſolves them. The others not being to our 
. Purpoſe, ſhall be here paſs'd by, to avoid detaining 
the Reader upon any thing but what directly relates to 
the Legitimacy of the Royal Family of the Stuarts. 
This being the laſt Objection made againſt his Argu- 
ments, — fully anſwer'd, we will give in his own 
Words at large, for the more Perſpicuity, as follows. 


The laſt Objection is, That Robert the 3d, King of 
Scotland, was by an Act of Parliament preferr'd to Da- 


vid and Walter, who, as he (Buchanan) pretends, 


were truly the eldeſt lawful Sons of Robert the 2d, be- 
cauſe Euphan, Daughter to the Earl of Roſs, was firſt 
lawful Wife to King Robert the 2d, and ſhe bore him 
David Earl of Strathern, and Walter Earl of Athol, A- 
lexander Earl of Buchan, and Euphan, who was marry'd 
to James Earl of Douglaſs; after whoſe Deceaſe he mar- 
ry'd Elizabeth Muir, Daughter to Sir Adam Muir; not 
ſo much, (as Buchanan obſerves) from any Defign to 
marry a ſecond Wife, as from the great Love he car- 
ry'd to Elizateth Muir, whom becauſe of her extraordi- 
nary Beauty he had lov'd very paſſionately in his Youth, 
and before he marry'd the Earl of Roſs's Daughter, and 
from the Love which he bore to the Sons whom Eliza- 


beth had bore before that firſt Marriage, who were Jobs 
Earl of Carrick (who thereafter ſucceeded to the Crown 


by the Title of Robert the 3d) and Robert Earl of Fife 


and Monteith; he prevail'd with the Parliament to pre- 


fer John, eldeſt Son to Elizabeth Muir, to the two Sons 
which he had by the Earl of Roſs's Daughter, who was 
ſas they preten ) his firſt lawful Wife. 
In which, tho' I might debate many nice Points of 
Law relating to this Suhject, yet I chuſe only to infiſt 
on theſe few convincing Anſwers, | 

1. That in a Caſe of ſo great moment, Hiſtorians 
ſhould be little credited, except they could have pro- 
duc'd very infallible Documents ; and as in general one 
Hiſtorian may make all who ſucceed him err, ſq in this 
caſe Boet ius, who was the firſt, liv'd and wrote 200 
Years after the Marriage of King Robert the 2d, and 
wrote his Hiſtory at Aberdeen, very remote from the 
Regiſters and Records, by which he ſhould have in- 


ſtructed himſelf; nor did he know the Importance of 
this Point, having touch'd it only tranfiently, we it 
| as 
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- More agnoſcitur prima uxor, © Euphania Roſſe ſecunda, 
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has been deſignedly preſs'd by Buchanan, to evince that 
the Parliaments of Scotland might prefer any of the 
Royal Line they pleas'd ; anditis indeed probable that 
King Robert the 24 did for ſome time make no great 
Noiſe of his firſt Marriage with Elizabeth Muir, leſt 
the Meanneſs of the Match ſhould have weakned his 
Intereſt upon his firſt coming to the Crown, he being 
himſelf the firſt of the Race of the Starts, and having 


ſo ftrong Competitors, as the Earl of Douglas, who 


claim'd Right to the Crown in the Right of the Baliol, 
and the Cummings, as Boetius himſelſ obſerves. 

2. King Robert the 3d having ſucceeded as the eldeſt 
lawful Son, and having been receiv'd as ſuch by that 
Parliament, and his Poſterity by all ſucceeding Parlia- 


ments, the Pofleflion of the King, and the Acquieſcence 


of the People, is the moſt infallible Proof that can be 
adduc'd for the proving that Robert was the eldeſt lawful 
Son, nor have moſt Kings in Europe, or the Heads of 
molt private Families, any other Proof of their being 
the eldeſt and lawful Sons, ſave that they ſucceeded 
and were acknowledg'd as ſuch. . 

3- To ballance the Authority of theſe Hiſtorians, I 
ſhall produce the Teſtimony of the learned Sir Lews 
Stuart, one of the moſt famous Lawyers we ever had, 
and who ought much more to be believ'd than Buchanan, 
not only becauſe he was more diſintereſted, but becauſe 
he found upon Acts of Parliament and old Charters, 


which he himſelf had ſeen in the Regiſters, in which 


Elizabeth Muir is acknowledg'd to have been the firſt 
Wife. [We have given this before in Engliſb, quoted 
by Mabillon, and will here repeat it in Latin, being 
the very Words of Sir Lewis Stuart, for the Satisfaction 
of the Curious, as follows.) Buchananus lib. 9. in vita 
Roberti 2. affirmat Euphaniam, Comitis Roſſenſis filiam 
primam Regis Roberti 2. uxorem fuiſſe, & ea mortua, 
Regem ſuperinduxiſſe Elizabetham Moram, ex qua prius 
liberos ternos mares ſuſcepiſſet, & cam uxorem duxiſſe, 
ejnſque liberos regno deſtinaſſe, ut peſtea eorum natu maxi- 
mus ſurceſſit, quod quam falſum fit apparet ex archivis in 
carcere Edinburgenſi reconditis, ubi extant ſeparata ata 


duorum Parliamentorum ſubſcripta manibus Eccleſtaſtico- 


rum præſulum, nobilium, baronum, 9 aliorum ſtatuum 
Parliamenti, & eorum ſigillis roborata, quibus Elizabetha 


& 
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& l[iberis ex Elizabetha Mora tanquam juſtis heredibys 


regni, ſucceſſive regnum decernitur, & poſt eos liberis Eu- 
aniæ Rofle, necnon ibidem carte extant plurimæ fate 


per Davidem ſecundum, corum patruum magnum ex diver- 


#5 terris, Johanni filio primogenito, nepoti ejus Roberti, 
dam Euphania Roſſe viveret, necnon Davidi filio natu 
Maximo Eupinaic Roſſe, quem ſolum filium indigitat Ro- 
berti epo, quod non feciſſet ft Elizabetha Mora non prius 
fuiſſet nupta Roberto ejus nepoti, nam primogenitus nun- 
quam attribuitur notho ; imo ego plures quam viginti cartas 
in arcbjvis inveni, ubi etiam eas reliqui, ex quibus ſole cla- 
rius eluceſit, Elizabetham Moram primam fuiſſe nxorem, 
E5 Euphaniam Rofle ſecundam, nam extra controverſiam, 
liberi Elizabethæ Moræ #tate grandiores erant liberis Eu- 
phaniz Roſſe. Which Paper 1 did get from the Lord 
Pitmeden, who has himſelf written ſome Learned Ob- 
ſervations upon this Point. 

4. I have my ſelf ſeen an Act of Parliament (found 
out by the Induſtry of Sir George Mackenzie of Tarbet, 
now Lord Regiſter) having the intire Seals of the 
Members of Parliamentappended thereto, by which the 
Parliament do {wear Allegiance to Robert the 2d, the 
firſt King of the Race of the Stuarts; and after him, 
Roberto Comiti de Carrick, filio ſuo natu maximo (his eldeſt 
Son) in Anno 1371. which was the firſt Year of his 
Reign. I have alſo found out a Copy of an Act of Par- 
hament among the Records of the late famous Lord Re- 
giſter Sheen, the Subſtance whereof was thus. 

That a Parliament being call'd at Scoon the 4th of A- 
pril, Anno 1373. and third Year of the Reign of King Ro- 
bert the zd, on prrpoſe to ſecure the Succeſſion, and to pre- 
vent all Diſorders that might afterwards ariſe, in any Part 
of th: Kingdom about Titles to the Crown ; It was Enafled 
by the ſaid King Robert the 2d, with the Advice and Con- 
fent of the whole Three Eſtates, That the Sons then born to 
the King by the firſt and ſecond Wives, and their Heirs, 
foould in Order ſucceed to the King in manner after ſpeci- 


Y : That is to ſay, That his eldiſt Son by the firſt Mar- 


viage, John Earl of Carrick, ſpould immediately ſucceed, 
# had been already declar'd in the preceeding Parliament, 
and after bim bu Heirs; And in caſe he dy'd without I, 
ſue, that by Brother Robert, Earl of Monteith, che 
King's ſecond Son of that Marriage, ſpould ſucceed, and 
br Heirs: Which failing, that Alexander, Earl of Ba- 
| denoch, 
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denoch, the King's third Sm of that Bed, and ba Heirs, 
ould inherit the Crown 5 And in caſe that fail'd, that 


David Earl of Strathern, the King's fourth Son by his fe- 


cond Wife, and bis Heirs, ſhould ſucceed : And that failing, 
that Walter, the King's fifth Son by bi ſaid ſecond Wife, and 
by Heirs, ſhould inherit the Crown, And if it ſhould happen 
that the ſaid five Sons and their Iſſue ſhould fail, that then 
the next in Blood of the Royal Line ſoould ſucceed. Which 
AF all the Three Eſtates did for themſelves and' their Heirs for 
ever, ſolemnly fear to obſerve, as # more largely to be ſeen in 
the Original it ſelf. 
And if the pretended Defe@ be true, it was a very 
ee, and a very undeniable one, and could not but 
ave unanſwerably been known to the whole Nation. 
And how can we imagine, that the whole Parliament 
would have unanimouſly drawn upon themſelves ſo 
dreadful a Perjury, by excluding the lawful Heir, a- 
gainſt their National Oath, in the Reign of King Ken. 
neth the 3d, whereby they ſwore to own always the 
immediate Heir; or that they would have entail'd up- 
on themſelves a Civil War, by preferring even a queſti- 
onable Heir, after the Miſeries which they had lately 
then felt, in the Competition betwixt the Bruce and the 
Baliol ; amongſt which Seals, the Seal of James Earl of 
Douglas is one; and how ridiculous is it to think, that 
he would fit and declare a Baſtard: preferable to the 
Brother of his own Lady, and to his own Lady who 
would have ſucceeded, if the Brothers had dy'd without 


Iſſue? Which Act of Parliament does alſo clearly 


rove, that Buchanan did not at all underſtand Matters 
of Fact in this Part of the Hiſtory; for he aſſerts, that 
after the Death of Eupbhan Roſs, the King marry'd 


| Elizabeth Muir, and did by Act of Parliament obtain 


the Crown to be ſettled upon Robert the zd, Son to the 
ſaid Elizabeth Mxir, upon whom he alſo beſtow'd the 


Title of Carrick ; all which is moſt falſe, for this Act 


of Parliament is dated in Auno 1571. and King Robert 
the 2d ſucceeded to the Crown that Year, nor did Eu- 
phan Roſs die till the third after he ſucceeded to 


the Crown, and ſo not till the Year 1374. and yet in 


Anno 1371. this Act is paſt, deſigning him Heir to the 
Crown, and Earl of Carrick 5 and conlequently he was 
ſo defign'd before the Death of Euphan Roſs, 
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| (40). 
5. I haveſeena Charter _—— by King Robert the 2d, 
when he was only Steward of Scotland, in Anno 1365. 


and fo long before he was King. In which Charter like. 


wiſe, John, thereafter King, by the Name of Robert the 
3d, is a conjunct Diſponer with him, under the expreſs 
Deſignation of the eldeſt Son and Heir. Robertus Se- 
neſcallus Scotiz, Comes de Strathern, & Johannes Seneſ- 
callus primogenitus & heres ipſius, Dominus Baronie de 


Kyle, &c. which Charter confirms to the Abbacy of 


Paſley ſeveral Lands diſpon'd to them, by Riginaldus 
More, Father to Sir William More of Abercorn. AndI 
find that David Duke of Rothſay, was always in the 
Charters granted by his Father King Robert the 1ſt, 
call'd Primogenitus, and he was no Baſtard, nor can 
this Deſignation be given to a. Baſtard, as is clear by 
Covarrubias de Matrim. par. 2. cap. 8. JF. 2. num. 4. But 
how can it be imagin'd that the Monks of Paſley would 
have takena Right from a Perſon, as Heir to the Crown, 
who was not? For this would have inferr'd Treaſon 
againſt them, beſide the annulling their Right: Or 
who could underſtand better the Lawfulneſs of a Mar- 
riage, than a Body of Churchmen, living in the Time, 
and very near to the Reſidence of the marry'd Perſons, 


and in whoſe Conventual Church, the ſaid King Robert 
and Elizabeth Muir lie bury'd together. | 


Item, I have ſeen in the Regiſters another Charter 


2 2 by King Robert the 2d, in the firſt Lear of his 


eign, with the Conſent of John, Earl of Carrick, pri- 


mogenitns & beres Allano de Lavidia terrarum de Whitſlet; 


And another granted by the ſaid King, 1 June, Anno 
primo regni, confirming to Paulo Metire,a Charter granted 
by the Earl of Roſs, Father to Eupban, wherein the 
ſaid John r er £9 heres, is a Witneſs : And to ſhew 
that the {aid Euphan was then living, when he was ſo 
deſign'd Heir; there is a __ to her by the King 
upon the very ſame Day, of the Lands of Locbleaven. 
As alſo, there is a Charter granted by King Robert the 
24, the firſt Year of his Reign, to Alexander his 
Son, and another to Jahn Kennedy, of the Barony of 
Dalrymole, in both which the ſaid John, Earl of Carrick, 
3s called Primogenitus, and is Witneſs with the Earl of 
Douglas; ſo that he has been deſign'd eldeſt Son and 
Heir openly, uncontrovertedly, and in all Papers, and 
with the Conſent of the ſecond Wife and her * 

6. In 
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| (41) b 
6. In the Parliament 1372. the ſaid Job» Earl of Car- 
rick, is defign'd to be Lieutenant of the Kingdom, and 
all the Eſtates of Parliament ſwear to own Fim in his 
Government, and which Statute is printed amongſt the 


Statutes of King Robert the 2d, Father to the ſaid John, 


and which muſt be during the Marriage with Euphan 
Roſs, for ſhe liv'd three Years after her Husband was 
King, and he ſucceeded to the Crown, Anno1371. And 
this alſo confutes Buchanan, who aſſerts, that he was 
created Earl of Carrick after the Death of Euphan Roſs, 
and it is againſt all Senſe and Reaſon, to think that he 


could have been acknowledg'd during her Life, if he 


had not been the true apparent Heir of the Crown, and 
a lawful Son. ; Wan 

I have alſo ſeen in Fordon's Hiſtory, lib. 14. P. 73. a 
Charter granted by King David to the Biſhops, with 
the Conſent of Robers his Nephew, and his Son's, gi- 
ving Power to the Biſhops todiſpoſe in Teſtament upon 
their own Moveables, which before that Time did by a 
corrupt Cuſtom fall to the King: In which Charter the 
Witneſſes are, Robertus Seneſcallus Comes de Strathern, 
nepos noſter Johannes Seneſcallus Comes de Carrick, filius 
ſuus primogenitus & beres, Thomas Comes de Mar, Geor- 


gius de Dunbar, Comes de March, & Gulielmus Comes 


de Douglas; ſo that here is not only the Atteſtation of 
the Father before he was King, naming Jobs, Earl of 
Carrick, thereafter King Robert the zd, his eldeſt Son 


and Heir, but the Atteſtation of the Grand Unkle, King | 


David, who could be no ways biaſs'd in the Affair; and 
here he is rank'd before the three eldeſt Earls in the Na- 


tion, who were then the three firſt Subjects therein; 


and it is againſt all Senſe, to think, that the whole Bi- 
ſhops would have ſought the Conſent of the ſaid John, as 


apparent Heir of the Crown, if he had not been 9 — | 
e 


rent Heir. I find alſo, that Fordon calls him, when 

is crown'd King, Primogenitus Roberti ſecundi, nor was 
there the leaſt Oppoſition made to his Coronation, nor 
to the Coronation of Annabella Drummond, his Queen, 
a Daughter of the Houſe of Stob-hal, now Perth, tho 
both the Sons of the ſecond Marriage were then alive. I 
find alſo, that Boetius himſelf acknowledges, that the 
Earl of March's Son George, being purſu'd for having 
marry'd clandeſtinely one of the Daughters of Elixabeth 


Muir, his Defence was, That he marry'd her when ſhe 
| was 
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was the Daughter ofa private Subject, and before King 


Robert was King, whereas if ſhe had been only a Baſtard 
Daughter, it could have been no Crime to have mar- 
r 'd her. | | 
= Walter, who they pretend ſhould have ſucceeded 
to the Crown, having kill'd his Nephew King James the 
Iſt, Son to King Robert the 3d; he was not only not 
own'd after the Death of the {aid King James, as cer- 
tainly he had been if his Title had been good, and his 
Night fo recent and demonſtrable, having ſo many 
great and powerful Relations, that his Father was 
induc'd _ their account to marry his Mother ; but 
yet the ſaid Walter was by all the Parliament unani- 
mouſly condemn'd as a 'Traytor, for having conſpir'd 
the Death of his lawful Prince. Nor does Boetius juſt i- 
fy Walter's Title in the leaſt, but on the contrary, 
magnifies the. Parliament for their juſt Sentence; as 
did likewiſe Æneas Slvius, the Pope's learned Legate, 
who exhorted the Parliament to condemn him. 
8. How is it imaginable that King Robert, who had ſo 
lately, and after a ftrong Competition come to the 
Crown, would have adventur'd to make his Title yet 
more diſputable, by preferring a Baſtard to the true 
Heir, who had ſo many Friends by his Mother, and 
who being an Infant had never diſoblig'd him. 
9. If we will conſider the Opinion of Civiliaus, whom 
we and almoſt all Nations follow in the Caſes of Succeſ- 
ſion; we will find, that the {aid King Robert the zd, was 


the eldeft and lawſul Son of King Robert the 2d, Filius | 


legitimus, & non legitimatus. For, 
I. They conclude, that a Son is prov'd to be a lawful 


Son by the Aſſertion of the Father, Alciat. tra, pre- 


wnpt. Reg. 1. præſumpt. 2. num. 6. and certainly the Fa- 
— is —— bell Nag in ſuch Caſes; but ſo it is, we 
have the Father owning the ſaid Robert the zd, to be 
his eldeſt Son and Heir, both in Charters and Acts 
of Parliament, which are the moſt ſolemn of all 
a | | 
II. Quando pater inſtituit aliquens tanquam filium ſuum, 
which holds in this Caſe, where the Father inſtitutes 
and leaves him Heir, and the Parliament ſwears Allegi- 


ance to him as the Heir. Maſcard de prob. vol. 2. concluſ. 


799. And in dubious Caſes, the Father's naming ſuch a 
Man as a Son, preſumes him to be a lawful Son, Nomi- 
natio 
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watio parentis inducit filiationem in 40 . ex fe, 6, F- : 


quis Rogatus F. ad trebell, : 
III. Even Fame, and the common Opinion of the 
People, do in favour of thoſe that are in Poſſeſſion, 
and in ancient Caſes prove & filiationem & legitimationens 
een. 792. but much more, where the Fame 
and common Opinion is ſupported by other Argu- 
ments, fulgof. conſil. 128. Panarm. in cap. tranſmiſſ. qui 
its ſunt legitimi. HI. | | 
LV. When Writs are produc'd, calling a Man a Son, 
the Law concludes him to be a lawful Son. Maſcard. 
vol. 2. concluſ. 800. num. 15. Allwhich can be eafal 
ſubſum'd inour Caſe. In which Robert the 3d is nam 
not enly Son, but Heir, and Allegiance ſworn to him, 
evenin the Life time ofthe ſecond Wife, and her Rela- 
tions fitting in Parliament; and all this acquieſs'd in for 
many hundreds of Years, and the Competitors puniſh'd 
as Traytors, by the'unanimous Conſent of all the Par- 
liament. - | wont 074 
I know that Buchanan does moſt bitterly inyeigh a- 
ainſt thoſe Laws made by King Kenneth the 3d, as 
— whereby the ancient Right of Succeſſion was inno- 
vated, and whereby the Government was ſettled upon 
Children, who were neither able to conſult with the 


People, nor to defend them, and whereby thoſe had the 


Government of the Nation conferr'd upon them, who 
were not capable to ro- themſelves. 
To which my Anſwer is, That in this, Buchanan 's 


Malice contradits his Hiſtory 3- for his own Hiſtory 


tells us, that the Scots ſwore Allegiance to Fergus and his 
mo : and conſequently Fergus's Son ought by Law 


to have ſucceeded, and not his Brother; for his Brother 
was none of his Poſterity ; and therefore thoſe Laws 
made by King Kenneth, did but renew the old Law, 


and the Innovation introduc'd in Favour ofthe Unkle's, 
was 2 Subverſion of the Fundamental Law to which 


they had ſworn. 
2. That the old Law was not abrogated, but was 


in being by virtue of the firſt Oath, appears very clear | 


w Buchanan himſelf, who confeſſes, that upon the Death 
of Dorſtus, a wicked Prince, it was debated whether 
his Son ſhould not ſucceed, juxta Sacramentum 3 


præſtitum, veteremque eſſe morem ſervandum, which ac- 


knowledged, that the Succeſſion was even in thoſe Days 
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eſtabliſh'd by Law, by Oath, and by Cuſtom; andaf: 
ter the Death of Fergus the zd, his Son Eugenins (tho? 
a Minor) was crown'd, and his Unkle Gremus allow'd 
to be his Guardian. And Buchanan alſo brings in Bi- 
ſhop Kennedy, lib. 12. praifing this Law as made by 
Kenneth, a moſt wiſe and glorious Prince, with Advice 
of all his Eftates of Parliament ; and which rather. 
confirms, as he ſays, the old Law, than introduces a 
new one. So far did Buchanan's Rage againſt Queen 
Mary prevail with him, to praiſe and rail at the ſame 
individual Law; and it is obſervable, that is is very 
dangerous to recede once from Fundamental Laws, 
for Buchanan makes not only the Succeſſion Elective, 
but he makes no difference betwixt lawful Children 


and Baſtards, and excludes not only Minors during the 


Unkle's Life, but Women for ever. 


1 ſhall add nothing to theſe undoubted Authorities, 
but leave the impartial Reader to make hisown Judg- 
ment. | , | 


